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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 














New York. 


Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 


Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI. 





New York, 138 Fifth Avenue; Philadelphia, 408 
; ml Pay Street. Summer residence, Dresden, 
Germ 

“Mrs. "Ratcliffe Caperton is my only representa- 


tive, and I advise all pupils desiring to study with 


me to be prepared by her.’ 
Dresden, Sedanstrasse 17. G. B. LAMPERTI. 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
55 East 18th Street, New York. 
The voice formed and developed; the art of sing- 


ing Conemss method after the purest Italian schools; 
a bad voice made good, true and beautiful. 


HENRY T. FLECK, | 


Conductor Haarlem Philharmonic 





Society of the 


City of New York. 
Ac idress: 112 West 1asth Street, New York. 
Miss IORA MAYNARD GREEN, 


Vocal Teacher. 


Studio: 420 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE 


Voice Culture—Art of ant sg: 
Carnegie Hall oom 837. 
Mail address ror West 86th Street, New York. 





E MIL 10 BELARI, 
Professor Singing and Perfecting the Voice. 
118 _West | aath | Street, New York. 


GEORGE M. GREI i NE, 
Voice Culture and Art stic Singing, 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera 
Studio: 251 Fifth Avenue, Mondays and Thursdays 
Residence and address 
417 West 23d Street New York 
. . cappeia a 
Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 
(Church of the Holy Communion). Organ les- 
sons and practice given on one of Roosevelt’s finest 
instruments Spec antages for the study of 
church music and tl raining of boys’ voices 
Address: 49 West 20th Street, New York 
TOM KARL 
Private Vocal Instruction and Dire ctor Operatic 
Department, Academy of Dramatic 
Studio: Carnegie Hall 


B 


Mr. JOSEPH ZELLMAN, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Director of the V Department of the Mollen- 
hauer Conservatory of Music, 320 Lenox Avenue, 
Teacher f Bertha Fr her ntralt Frances 
ecooler, pran many er singers now 
sna: Brooklyn Stud Vissner Hall 
Mme. OGDEN CRANE, 
VOICE CULTURE. 
ITALIAN METHOD 
Studio 4: 3 East 14th Street, New York 
Miss MARY FIDELIA BURT, 
Author and Sole Exponent of 
New Method of — cal Stenography 


and Development of the 
ousseau-Galin-Paris-Chevé. 

Sight Singing and Ear Training.” 

yo1-2 Carnegie I all 48 Lefferts Place, Brooklyn 

Tuesdays and Fridays. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
) 3 E. 14th st. Established 1855 Engagements 
secured '«r Musicians and Music Teachers 


JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager 
Pelepho:se 1332 18th Street 
DUDLEY BUCK, JR., 
Tenor 
INSTRUCTION. 
Concert, Opera, Uratorio 
215 Carnegie Hall, 
Monday and Tiursday afternoons. New York 
RICHARD ARNOLD 
Instruction on the Violin—Solo Violinist 
East 61st Street, New York. 


WALTER HENRY HALL, 


Conductor Oratorio Society, Brooklyn, N. Y 
Organist and (hoirmaster 
St. James’ Church, New York 
For terms tor conducting, address St. James’ 
Church, Madison Ave. and 71st St., New York. 


ARNOLD VOLPE, 


SOLO VIOLINIST AND COMPOSER 
Graduated with highest honors at the St. Peters- 
burg Imperial Conservatory (during Rubinstein’s 
direction Concerts, Ensemble, Instruction. 
Studi 1665 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
LAURA MOORE, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
39 East soth St. _ New York 





EDW: ARD BR¢ MBE RG, 


BASSO CANTANTE. 
Vocal Instruction. Concert engagements accepted, 





THE Hl. W. GREENE STUDIOS, 
VOICE THE SPECIALTY. 


PIANO, THEORY AND SIGHT SINGING. 


48 Fifth Avenue, opp. New Library site, 
NEW YORK. 
LILLIE D’ ANGE LO BERGH 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 


—= Diploma 
SHOLARSHIPS 
iI i Ws y Paris, 1900. Address 


oh Studios: The Albany, B'dway and fi 


Graduates 


2d St 


New vi 





guaranteed positions. 


French Method of | 





MISS ADELINA HIBBARD anp 
MRS. HORTENSE HIBBARD-HOWARD. 
CONCERTS AND MUSICALES. 
INSTRUCTION IN VOICE AND PIANO. 
Studio: 1672 Broadway, New York City. 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY. 
Mr. THEODOR A. HOECK, 


Pranororte INsTRUCTION. 
Certificated teachers of the LESCHETIZKY 
METHOD and Ensemble Pianists. 
Studios: Carnegie Hall, New York City. 


MAX BENDHEIM, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
332 West 56th Street, New York City. 


PAUL TIDDEN, 
PIANIST. 
314 East r1sth Street, New York. 
Will accept a limited number of pupils. 


WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT. 
18 East 22d Street, New York. 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, 

CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO and COMPOSITION 

New York. 

















Address: 1 West roqth Street, 


CHARLES HE INROTH, 


Organist Church of the Ascension. 
National Conservatory Instruction: 
Harmony. 


With the 
Organ and 


New r¥ ork. 


12 West uth Street, 


FILOTEO GRECO, 
Art i Singing 
West 35t 


SIGNOR 
rhe 
l Street, New York 
THEODOR BJORKSTEN anpb 
Mme. TORPADIE BJORKSTEN 
INSTRUCTORS IN SINGING. 
New Studios: Carnegie Hall, New York 


PERRY AVERILL—B 
Opera—Oratorio—Concert 

and Vocal Instruction. 
New York 


ARITONE, 


220 Central Park, South, 


CHARLES PALM, 
Musical Director and Soloist, Professor of 
Violin, Convent of the Sacred Heart 
Address: Fifth Ave., Studio 1301, New York 


MARIE 


156 


SEYMOUR BISSELL, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Pupils Prepared for 
Church, Concert and Oratorio. 


Studio: 133 East 16th Street, New York. 

F. J. anp Mrs. M. KIRPAL, 
Flushing Conservatory of Music. 

Vocal and Instrumental. 


42 North Prince Street, Flushing, L. I. 
New York Studio: 2 West 33d Street 


PROF. 


PAUL WIALLARD, 


Officier d’ Acotiete of re nee 
ICE CULTURE 
‘ae and English Répertoire. 


New Studios: 489 Fifth Avenue. 





HEYWOOD WINTERS, 
Vocal Teacher, Choir Director. 
Baritone Soloist for Concerts and Recitals, 
with Soprano Soloist or Quartet. 
in choir, when capable (moderate salary), 
perience. 


or | 


for ex- | 


GEORGE SWEE! 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT 
487 Fifth Avenue, New York 


J. HARRY WHEELER, 

Voice Production and the Art of Sin 
Voices educated strictly in the Italian 
Studio: 81: Fifth Ave., corner 16th Sx., 
Director of the vocal department at 

during July and Augt ist. 


Mr. EDMI IND SE VE RN 

n, Ensemble 
Mrs E DMU ND SE VERN 
Se ign Wet sb St 


ing. 
chool 

New York. 
Chautauqua 


New York | 


Street 
“Severn 


PARCE L LO, 
CONTRALTO. 
Carnegie Hall, 
Mr. & Mrs. CONRAD WIRTZ 
PIANO SCHOOL, 


112 West rasth Street 
New York 


M. ARIE 


New York. | 


pasterned and Theory. 


TRICO DU ZENSI, 


Opera Tenor, 
Will accept pupils for Voice Culture; 
cultivated per contract; Italian metho 
145 East 83d Street, near Lexington ave 


EN 


| 
good vo 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 
AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE, 
230 East 62d Street. 


Complete musical education given to students 


Pupils placed | * 


for teac hers a specia Ity 








from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 





ARTHUR VOORHIS, 


Concert Pianist—Instruction. 


104 Clifton Place, Jerse 
Chickering 


BOICE- 
HUNSICKER, 
SOPRANO. 
Song Recitals, Oratorio and Concert. 
121 West 42d Street, New | York. 


RICHARD ye ERC Y, 


Concert Organist and Accompanist. 

Organ Lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, 
corner Fifth Avenue and aoth Street. 

Studio: 1402 Broadway, New York. 


Mr. L ‘EO KOFLER, 


Voice Culture. 
Organist and Choirmaster St. Paul's Chapel, 
Trinity Parish, New York. Author of “The Art 
of Breathing.”’ Address by mail, 29 Vesey ’ Street. 


City, 
fall, 


> York. 


New 





Mrs. HELEN 








Mr. TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 





VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Oratorio, Concert and Church Repertoire. 
Studio: so: and soz Carnegie Hall, New York 


HENRY HOLDEN HUSS, 
Instruction in Piano and Theory of Music. 


Studio for non-resident pupils: Steinway Hall 
Personal address: 318 East 1soth Street, New York 


FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, | 


Voice Culture and the art of Singin Studio 
(and invariable address): Carnegie Hall i York, 
New York season, October 23, 1899, to May I, 1900 
Kansas City, Mo., season, May 16 to August 16, 
1900 (Pepper Building) 


HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
Violin School 
Theory and Ensemble Playing 


Violin, Piano, 


Residence and Studio 


535 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y 
WILLIAM H. BARBER 
Concert Pianist—Instruction 
Studio: Steinway Hall, 
New York 
F. W. RIESBERG, 
ACCOMPANIST 
Instruction—Piano, Organ, Harmony 
Org st-Dir Rutgers l’r erian ( h 
With THe Musica CouRIER 
Secretar er ) State M. T. A 
Re le S 
954 Avenue Stree New York 
S.C. BENNET 
Instructor in Voice Building and the Art of 
Singing 
Teacher of Mme. Genevra Johnstope Bishop and 
many other talented vocalists 
Studio: 827 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Miss VIRGINIA B den IE, 
Pianist and T 
LESCHETIZKY ME fHOD 
Studio: Shiai 8:1, Carnegie Hall, New York. 





Mme. EMMA RODERICK, 

Rapid development and Complete Education of 
the Voice 118 West 44th Street, New York 
Mrs. GRENVILLE SNELLING, 

SOPRANO. 
Recitals, Musica's, 


Concerts, Uratorio 


Address: 111 Fifth Avenue, New York 
.B. HAWLEY, 
Cinta ser, Conductor, VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Special training for Concert, Oratorio and 


Church Choir, 


Studic 251 Fifth Ave., corner 28th St New York 
SAMUEL B. MOYLE, 
BASSO CANTANTE 
Oratorio, Concert, Musicales, Voice Culture 
Italian Method. Tone Placing and Reparati: na 
specialty. Studio: 136 Fifth Avenue, New York 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, 
179 East 64th Street, New York 
Ww. M. Semnacuer, Director 


Thorough Instruction in all branches of Music 
The natural Piano Meth xd and a practical course 


HENRY SMOCK 





| Mrs. BOICE, 
VOICE CULTURE 
Musical Art Department of Adelphi College, Dr 
H ( fanchett, Dire t 
Residence-Stud s 
64 ¢ ue, Brooklyn, N. Y 
Puy prepared ( cer Oratorio 
38«CWF ifft Ne York 
Monday and lay Afternoons 
SERRANO VOC "AL INS ST i TU U T E, 
323 Kast 14th Street, New York. 


Contnenes, by EMILIA BENIE DE SERRANO 
CARLOS A. DE SERRANO 





Teachers of Charlotte Maconda, Fannie Francisca 


JEANNE ARONE, 

\ Graduate of Florenza d’ 
Vocal Instruction 
Ave. New York 


Arona’s 
Special Teachers’ Course; 
1219 Madison 


MARK M. FONAROFF, 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION 
Adolf Brodsky. Henry Schradieck 
H. FE. Krehbiel 
152 East 86th Street 


Studio 





References : 
Alex. Lambert, 
New York. 





THE FROEHLICH SCHOOL or MUSIC, 
21'7 Madison Avenue 
WEST SIDE BRANCH, 59 West 93d Street. 


Instruction in all branches of Muste. Ensemble Class 
meets Friday evenings, 45 West 92d Street. 








ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Broadway and s2d Street, 
New 


STELLA BURR, 
Accompanist. Vocal Culture 
Style, Finish, Repertoire. 
Organist-Director Grace M. E. Church 
Studio: 76 West 82d Street 


The Strathmore, 
ork 


KATE 


Mr. AND Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
Vocal Instruction. 
151 East 62d Street, 


WETMORE, | 


Home Studio: New York 


HARRIET VICTORINE 


Vocal Instruction 


Graduate of the Florenza d’Arona Special Teach 
ers’ Course. Eight years = of that f 
mous maestra, aris 
Studio: 256 West 71st Street, New York 

J. ELDON HOLE, 
TENOR 
Vocal Instructor Convent St. Elizabeth. 
Tone Production and Singing, Mondays and Thure 
days, 51 E. 117th St., cor ladison Ave., ! 
SIGNOR CARBONE 
s,ARITONE, 
(Member several seasons of the Metropolitan 


Opera Company.) 


Concert. Opera. Musicales. Vocal Instruction 
Repertoire. Mise-en-scene. Stage Practice 
144 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Mrs. E. BEARDSLEY, 
INSTRUCTION, PIANO 
Studio: Knapp Mansion, 

Brooklyn, N. Y¥ 
CHRISTINE ADLER, 
CONTRAI rO 
Concert, Oratorio and Musicales 
cal Instruction 
541 Madison Street, Brooklyn, N. Y 
ARTHUR FARWELI 
Harmony { tios 
Orchestratior 
391 Fifth Avenue, New York 
LENA DORI IN] 
Ve al Instri 
Re presenta e act 
of the & e f the far master 
FRANCES¢ ) LAMPERTI 
136 Fifth Avenue New York 
RANCIS CARRIER, 
BARITONE 
Concert and Orator 
East Street, New York 
iss EMMA HOWSOD 
Pr a D a 
Royal Italian and Ex era 
Lamperti Met! Abs te aught 
Tuesdays and Fif ive., N. Y 
Miss EMMA THURSBY 
Will receive a limited number of pupils 
Vocai Stud 6os Carnegie Ha New York 


Receiving days at studio, Monday and Wednesday 


ISIDORE LU‘ 
The Accompanist and Musi 

STYLE, REPERTOIRE, FINISH 
OCAI CULTURE 


r address Musica Courtine 


KSTONE 
al Director 


836 Lexington Ave., 


Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI, 
VOICE CULTURE. SKILL OF SINGING 
159 West asth Street 
New York 
CAIA AARUP, 
CONCERT PIANISTEI 
Instruction in Piano ar Ensemble. Accompa 
ments for Concert and ()perat Art s a special 
Studi 489 Fifth Avenue 
Residence ; St. Nicholas Avenue 
LILLIAN LITTLEHALES, 
~~ me London, England 
VIOLONCELLIST1 
151 West zoth Street, New Yor 
M. PARSON PRICE, 
VOICE CULTURE, 
8 East 17th Street, New York 
“I confidently state that Mr. Price's know!edge 
of the voice, male and female, and his style of 
singing, entitle him to a high rank among teach 
ers."’—MANUEL GARCIA 


-AL 
\CADEMY 


NEW YORK MUSI( 


MAX WERTHEIM, 
139 West 2 


Director, 
3d Street 





Thorough and systemat instruction in all 
branches music, trom beginning to highest 
artistic perfection 
MME. ADELE LEWING, 

Concert Pianiste and Teacher 

Authorized Teacher of the Leschetisky Method 


Concerts, Recitals, Musicales 
Care Steinway Hall, or 
127 East 73d Street 


Address: 
New York. 


MOCS 
SORPANO 


Instruction, MME. LOUISE FINKEL’S METHOD, 
Vest Thirty-third street. New York. 
Mondays and Thrrsdays 


BEATRICE 





WILBUR A 

Sight Singing, Ear Training, &c 
tive Galin-Paris Chevé Method, } 
diploma); Director of S S. at the N. Y. College of 
Music (Alex. Lambert, dir+ ctor); also Brooklyn In- 
stitute S. S. classes. Studios: 26 E. 23d St.. New 
York ; 383 Decatur St., Brooklyn 


LUYSTER, 
Representa- 
w superior 

















THE MUSICAL CoO URIER. 











METROPOLITAN (OLLEGE oF Music 


Of the University of the State of New York. 
21 East 14th Street, NEW YORK CITY. 





SCHOOL OF APPLIED MUSIC, 


M. BE. PALMER, Treasurer. 





Leading Members of the Faculty : 
ALBERT ROss PARSONS,» E. PRESSON MILLER, 
HARRY ROWE SHELLEY, W. F. SHERMAN, 
KaTe S. CHITTENDEN, Louis SCHMIDT. 


Residence Department: 66 West 96th St. 


Mae. ance PAPPENHEIM, 


The Celebrated Prima Donna. 
wt sptvurien—Toem, Concert and Oratorio. 
a and sad Street, New York. 











Paris. 


SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 
EMIL BERTIN, 


ler Regisseur de la Scéne de l'Opéra Comique. 
Stage 


Practice. In Cast. 
41 rue des Martyrs, Paris. 











DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 


Pure Italian Method. Complete course. 
practice. V: declamation, lisnguages. 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne. 
and single lessons. 

course, three years. Terms moderate. 

go rue St. Petersbourg 


MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
ne Paying» A Theory. M. Falck- 
= as Eien Corman 169 —— va Fin. Paris. 


FOR THE EXPOSITION. 
La Villa Violette. 








Trocadero. 
@rue Raynouard. Mme. Fiessing 
Assortment of Rooms. Gardens. Excellent Table. 


Three minutes’ walk from Exposition Grounds. 


Mme. ED. COLONNE, 
OFESSEUR DE CHANT, 
SPECIALTY a PURE ae ‘SCHOOL 
and FRENCH DICTIO 
43 rue de Berlin, ni 


MR. CHARLES DE BERIOT, 
PROFESSEUR DE PIANO. 
Classes Superieures au Conservatoire. 
19 rue Flachat. 13 rue du Mail-Erard. 
_™1 tue Duphot. Ecole Niedermeyer, Paris. 


MLLE. MARTINI, 


87 rue St. Lazare, Prés de la Gare 
Actuellement Artiste du Theatre Lyrique. 








Professeur de Chant. Mise-en-scéne. Diction. 
Mme. MARIE ROZE, 
PROFESSEUR DE ‘CHANT. 
37 rue Joubert, 
Chaussée d’Antin, Paris. 
Mise-en-scéne. Ensemble practice in caste on 


stage. 


MME. FRANK, 
201 Faubourg St. Honoré. 
French Diction, Conversation, Yersin Chart. 





MME. IDA LURIG, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
talian—German 


French— 
Specialty of German Songs and a 
(Trocad: ero) s. rue Pétrarche, Paris. 


PROFESSOR OF FRENCH 


Special Method for foreigners 
MLLE. MARIE FOURNAISE, 
American reference 


FOR THE EXPOSITION, 
PRIVATE PENSION or APARTMENTS ai with 
or without board. 

Close to Avenue du Bois de Boulogne. Five 
minutes from "Excellent « omnibus. 
t cuisine. 


MME. VITEAU PAU L. 


(Philipine Lévy de Opéra Comique.) Soloists de la 
Société des Concerts du (onservatoire et Concerts 
Colonne. Voice Lessons. Class or Private, Monsieur 
Viteau Paul, Litérateur. French Grammar and Litera- 
epee. < lass or Private. 55 Rue de Prony (Parc Monceau), 


FRENCH, 
14 Rue Taitbout, PARIS. 
(OPERA.) 








Boston. 


CLARA E. MUNGER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
aa Park Street, 











Boston. 
Mrs. ETTA EDWARDS, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Pupil of Steinert Hall, 


Della Sedie, Paris. 





Mme. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN. 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston 





Faelten Pianoforte ‘School, 


Carl Paelten, Director. 
Summer course of Lecture-l_essons and Re- 





citals for Music Teachers in July, 1900. Full 
particulars on application 
162 Boylston Street, Boston. 
HEINRICH SCHUECKER, 
HARPIST. 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


Music csie Hall, Boston, Mass. 





PRISCILLA WHITE, 


VOCAL TEACHER. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 





FREDERICK SMITH, Tenor. 
Oratorio and Concert, 21 Music Hall, Boston. 
“Perfection of legato, purity of intonation, fervor 
of style. * Boston Herald. “A voice of liberal 
compass, sympathetic uality; a man of taste and 
musical intelligence.” Boston Journal. “Exquisit- 
"—Boston Transcript. 





MLLE. KIKINA, 


PROFESSEUR DE ~~ peel 
Ancienne Eléve de MARCHE 
too Av 4 Viniers, Paris. 


JULIANI, 
48 rue Fortuny, Parc Monceau. 


Professeur de Chant. Concert, Oratorio, Opera. 
Theatre in Studio. 


MME. ROBINSON DUFF. 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
4 rue de la Renaissance !’Alma, Paris. 


FRENCH PRONUNCIATION, 








CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 


Teacher of Piano, Organ and Harmony 
1494 Tremont Street, Becton. 








J. MELVILLE HORNER, 
BARITONE. 
Recital, Concert, Oratorio. 
170 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 





HUBBARD, 
CAL TEACHER, 
1494 Tremont Strect, 
Boston, Mass 


ARTHUR J. 


Mme. AXELINE pe BERG-LOFGREN 











PHONO TOR UE ee 
R FOR NERS Speaking p+ Teacher of Singing, 
MESDAMES AM, Viardot-Garcia Method. 
§ rue Guillaume Tell, te Pereire, Paris. Studio: 149a Tremont St. 
29 29 


10 


PUBLICATIONS 


Send for: List. 








VIRGIL 


Piano School and 
School of 


Public Performance. 
Mrs 4.K VIRG L, Director. 


29—West 15th Street——-29 
NEW YORK. 


WE 
RESULTS 
SHOW. 














VOCAL. Theory, 
Chamber 


Free on Appiicatio 





THE EPPINGER CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


829 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
SAMUEL EPPINGBR, Director, 
MUSIC TAUGHT IN ALL ITS BRANCHES: 


PIANO, — and Leschetizky Methods taught. 
Organ, Violia aad all Orchestral lastramcats. 





assisted by the most artistic and com- 
petent faculty 


Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition, 
Music, Ensemble Playing. &c. 


29 Boulevard de Batignolies. 


PIANOFORTE E INSTRUCTION 


The work of the school was estab 
lished by Mr. A. K. Vimert. Addres- 
Virgil Clavier Schoo! ot Boston, 
H. S. Wriper, Director, 
Boston, Mass 





355 Boylston St., 


W. A. HOWLAND, 
BASSO CANTANTE. 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instructioc 
Studios: Steinert Building, Boston, Mass., 
tat Pleasant St., Worcester, Mass 


FRANK MORSE, 
Vocal Training for Soloists and Teachers. 
JOHN D. BUCKINGHAM, 


Artistic Piano Playing taught. 
Steinert Hall, Boston. 


New York. 
Ernst H. 


Bauer, _ 
Solo Violinist and fenchers also Theory and 
mony. 


Graduate of the A al High School fn Berlin. 
130 BAST 56th STREET, NBW YORK. 











. 4 > ror 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
MRS. M. PRICE, Director, 2105 Seventh Avenue 
corner 125th Street. Special daily class. The only 
one in New York where the pupil has a lesson and 
practice every day under the care of competent 
teachers. Terms reasonable. Virgil Clavier used. 


DABRANTH 


SOLO VIOLINISTE, 
Concerts, Musicales, &c 


INSTRUCTION. 


183 West 87th Street, | 
WEW YORK, | 





“a MINNIE TOPPING 
Pupil of H. M. Field, Carrefio, Martin Krause, 
De Pachmann 
Concert Pianist and Instruction. 
527 Putnam Av., Brooklyn, or care Musical Courier 


Miss JESSIE MARY BECKMAN, 
VOICE CULTURE. 





Studio: No, rats Carnegie Hall, New York. 
CARL C. MULLER, 
Translator of “‘ Sechter’s Fundamental Harmonies.” 


Author of “ Tables for Harmonic Exercises. 
Teacher of Piano, Harmony, (ounterpeint and (‘omposition. 
1291 Lexington Avenue New York 


CORNE LIA DYAS, 
PIANIST. 


Piano Lessons. 39 East Twenty-first st., New York 





AUGUST WALTHER, 
Instruction. 
Piano, Harmony, Counterpoint, Form, 
Instrumentation. 
601 | Carnegie Hall, New York" 


HOWARD BROCKWAY, 


Composer. Pianist 


Pupils received in Composition, «Harmony, Piano 
and So Interpretatio: 
Studio: 817-818 egie Hall, ™ York. 





FIELD, 


The Eminent Canadian 
Concert Pianist 
Studio 
21 Grassi Strasse, 
LEIPZIG, GERMANY. 
American pupils accepted. 
Apply Leipzig address, 
or 105 Gloucester Street, 
Toronto. Canada. 














(Canada.) D 
Affiliated with the University of I 
Oldest and Largest Music School 


Masic, Elocution, Languages. 
Tuition, Board and other expenses are 
School of Eloeation, Able Faculty. 


rR. EOWARD FISHER, MUsicaL Director 
oronto aad with Irisity Usiversity. 
and Strongest Faculty in Canada. 


Artists’ and Teachers’ Graduating Courses, Scholarships, Diplomas, Certificates, Medals, Eto 


Attendance 1081 last season. 
one-third less than in the largest cities. 
CALENDAR and SYLLABUS sent free. 





The Mason & Risch Piano £0. . iw. 


32 King Street, West, TORONTO. 

Manufacturers of HIGH GRADE PIANOS and 

sole agents for CHICKERING PIANOS, 
VOCALIONS and PIANOLAS. 


J. D. A. TRIPP, 


THE LEADING CANADIAN PIANIST 
TEACHER, 
CONCERTS AND RECITALS. 
Por terms and dates apply to 
Rooms 13 and 14 Odd Fellows’ Building, 
Toronto, Canada. 


MRS. H. W. PARKER, 
SOPRANO. 
Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals 
Address: Toronto Conservatory of Music 























and Ontario 
Conservatory of Music, 
bee ONT. 


est educational facilities » 
LITER. ‘ URE, MUSIC, ART, EL‘ 

CUTION, COMMERCIAL AND DOM- 
ESTIC SCIENCE. t and capa- 
cious buildings, provided with every 


: 
Ladies 
College comfort in heating, electric 
lighting, &e. Healthful moral mfie- 
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HERE can be no doubt that of all 
branches of the musical art the 
creative is the most important 
one It would seem, however, 
from the experiences of the 
last year that it is at the present 
moment also the most barren one 
While the end of the nineteenth 
century has brought us repro- 
ductive artists of great merit in 
such increasing numbers that 
the supply threatens to outrival 
the demand (except in the matter 
of superior vocalists), we have 
no really great composers in 
Germany. Our hope, and as far 
as I can scan the horizon, the 
only strong string upon our bow, is 





Richard Strauss, and he seems to 
be going astray. His enormous technic has mastered him, 
as he had before mastered it, and it now leads him into 
musical quagmires. In comparison with him, however, 
all such men as Weingartner, about whose latest composi 
tions and failures I spoke at length in my last week’s 
letter, are mere pigmies. Strauss is the only one, as far 
as I can see, who could still write great absolute music 
in Germany, if he would recollect himself and would not 
follow Nietzsche’s fatal road further on than up to the 
sublime apex of his Zarathustra. But he is a decadent and 
all the more dangerous a decadent, as by the unequaled 
mastery of the technical means of expression he is goaded 
on to a steep downward road that at some sudden turn 
will lead him into disaster if not destruction. I often feel 
like calling a halt to him and, like Tannhauser’s friends, to 
implore him “O Kehr zuriick, du edler Saenger!” 

No less than three composers’ concerts took place in 
f course I attended 


Berlin during the past week, and o 
every one of them. I failed, however, to discover a new 
Richard Wagner or Richard Strauss or a third Richard 
among the authors, or anything that would give promise 
of a great future with or without the first name of Richard 

The most pretentious in every direction among the three 
composers who presented themselves and their works for 
critical inspection was Karl Gleitz, who gave a concert 
with orchestra, chorus and soloists at the Philharmonie. 
Lately he has been miade much of by a certain coterie here 
in Berlin, and his publishers have gone to some trouble 
and expense to advertise him in such style as to interest 
for him a larger circle of musical people. It was written, 
printed and discussed everywhere, that the poor composer 
had for some time earned his bread as journeyman in a 
factory. Well, what of it? Is that a particular merit, or 
does it enhance the value of the composer as such, if he 
did a few months of honest work in any line in which he 
proved himself capable of earning his bread? I think that 
from am American point of view he did nothing remark- 
able; he acted merely as every decent citizen of the United 
States would do, who would prefer living by the work of 
his hands, instead of upon the purse of a patron. Lately, 
however, Gleitz seems to have found a friend and patron 
in a rich and generous musical Mecenas, in every day 
life one of Berlin’s greatest cigar dealers, whose name in 
conjunction with that of his partner you can read on every 
prominent corner in the entire city of Berlin. This same 
gentleman, who bears the title of Commerzienrath, had 
befriended no less a composer than Richard Wagner, when 
the latter and his cause was still in need of such material 
assistance here in Berlin. To this Maecenas Gleitz was 
presented, and in his pretensions also presented himself 
Hence the rich man supported him 
chance to show what he could pro- 


as a second Wagner 
and also gave him 
duce at a concert arranged for that purpose. 

It is not the first time that this latter experiment was 
tried, and it failed then as it did now and as it ever will fail 
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is long as Gleitz cannot produce anything in the way of 
original music. Nikisch also last year was prevailed upon 
to put one of Gleitz’s works upon a Philharmonic program 
and—repented of it later on. Karl Gleitz is not what his 
friends and some among the public take him to be, and 
what he considers himself: an ununderstood genius—he is 
merely a musician with an imitative talent. He has an 
easy fluency of writing for orchestra in a well sounding 
imitation of Wagner’s and frequently Berlioz’s styles, but 
he has few musical ideas of his own, and purloins from 
Wagner with such effrontery that I have not seen the equal 
of it. Furthermore Gleitz is devoid of the sense of musical 
form, and most of his works are so lengthy, drawn out 
and incongruously out of all.shape, that by the mere con 
trast of length of form and meagreness of contents, the fate 
of his compositions would already be sealed Thus 
his “Picta,” from op. 16, for small orchestra, is nothing 
but a bold cribbing from “Parsifal,” for which even the 
quotation from the Wagner’s swan song, prefixed to 
Gleitz’s orchestral score, offers no redeeming excuse 

Again his symphonic poem, “Simson,” for grand or 
chestra, op. 33, offers nothing but palpable pilferings from 
Wagner, which are thrown about and repeated in endless 
meanderings and without rhyme or reason. This work, 
which might have been called “by any other name” as well 
as by that of Simson or Samson, was the most meaning 
less of all upon the program, which also brought a tedious 
and uninteresting, of course equally lengthy, setting of 
Eberhard Koenig’s poem, “Hafbur und Signild,” for three 
solo voices, chorus and orchestra 

Among all the numbers upon the program which could 
and did prove that Gleitz, as I have maintained also in 
previous criticisms, was after all originally possessed of 
some creative talent, were some songs from early works 
(op. 2 and op. 14), which Mrs. Ida Ekman (soprano) de 
livered charmingly, and the brilliant piano virtuoso piece 
entitled “Irrlichter” (“Will o’ the Wisp”), which again was 
dashingly performed by Miss Martha Siebold, and which 
would have unquestionably proved effective if it were not 
for the fact that this piece is also suffering from undue 
length. A judicious use of the blue pencil, handled in mer 
ciless style, might make of this work a very acceptable con 


certsttick. 


Of Georg Schumann, the Bremen pianist, composer and 
conductor I have also spoken on previous occasions, notably 
when his symphonic variations over the choral melody “Wer 
nur den lieben Gott laesst walten” were produced for the 
first time at the Dortmund meeting of the Tonkuenstler 
Verein. This same work for orchestra and organ formed 
the closing number of a program in which Georg Schumann 
presented himself to a Berlin public at the Singakademie 
in his double capacity as pianist and composer. In the lat 
ter quality he too lacks originality of invention, while it 
cannot and shall not be denied that he proved himself a 
constructive musician of exalted abilities and with the very 
classical sense for form in which Gleitz is so wofully lack 
ing. The orchestra is handled by him in modern style and 
with good taste in the matter of color contrasts. The organ, 
however, is treated in somewhat gingerly and not very tell- 
ing fashion. It is made more of a support for the basses 
than to play the integral part which one might have ex 
pected from the introduction of the king among all the 
instruments. In contrapuntal workmanship of the severest 
and at the same time harmonization of novel kind these 
symphonic variations offer many interesting features to a 
musically trained listener 

Much less is this the case with a smaller work, still in 
manuscript, which the composer performed in person. It 
is a Fantaisie-Scherzo for piano in F sharp minor, which 
contains very little of particular merit. The opening scherzo 
phrase is nothing but an adaptation of a very similar one 
from a Mendelssohn scherzo, and the middle section of the 
work, the fantasia, is very tame 
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As a pianist Georg Schumann made his Berlin début in 
the Concerto of Robert Schumann, and did credit to his 
namesake’s work and to his own abilities, in that he per 
formed it in a very musicianly reading. There were very 
many interesting little points in which the individuality of 
the thinking musician and the entrance of the mind into 
the romantic spirit of the work were shown. On the other 
hand the performance was somewhat lacking in brilliancy, 
especially in the final movement, which was taken at a not 
very exaggerated tempo, although allegro vivace is pre 
scribed by the composer 

The same traits predominated also in the reproduction of 
the Chopin F minor Concerto, in the larghetto of which 
especially in the recitative episode, Mr. Schumann gave his 
best pianistic effort of the evening. The Bremen musician 


was kindly treated by a fair sized audience 


The last of the three composers I mention proved also th« 
east one. He is a young man named Richard Franck, who 
produced at the Bechstein Saal last Saturday night, with the 


assistance of the Hollandish Trio (Coenraad V. Bos, piano; 


Joseph M. van Veen, violin, and Jaques van Lier, ‘cello), a 
rrio in E flat, which already bears the opus number 32 
[his shows that the young composer has also that easy 


facility for writing, which is frequently even more danger 
mus to the career of an author than the opposite quality 
At any rate this second piano trio of Mr. Franck is noth 
ing but a pot boiler, containing not a single new thought, or 
uny at all that was worth retaining upon five lined paper 

Ihe composer in person performed with none too fluent 
technic a fantasia for piano in C minor, his op. 28, which 
sounded even more than old fashioned, and offered nothing 
but the badly digested remnants of Mozart's immortal Fan 
taisie Sonata in the same key 

Richard Franck’s Sonata in D major, op. 22, for piano 
nd violoncello I am unable to criticise, for 1 left the hall 
before the opus number, taking it for granted that op. 22 
would be as inferior to op. 28 as the latter opus proved to 


op. 32. There is no luck in even numbers, anyhow 


1 


Among the remaining concerts of the week, the seventh 
Philharmonic, which took place last night under Nikisch’s 
lirection, was one of the most attractive 

Haydn’s charmful G major Symphony (No. 13 in the B 
& H. edition) in a lovingly and carefully finished repro 
duction was hailed with applause by the large audience 
So dainty and fetching was the reading Nikisch gave to 
the clever final movement, that on Sunday, at the public 
rehearsal, it was vociferously redemanded 


Dainty is also the adjective most suited to describe 





Emil Sauer’s performances of the Chopin E minor Piano 
Concerto, the only solo number upon the program. ! 
have rarely seen such a complete change in the entire 


habitus of an artist as the one Sauer presents since I heard 


him last. Then he was (and this is not so very long ago 
either) a heaven-storming virtuoso, about whom som«e 
went so far as to maintain that he was a Pauker. or, as 


the vernacular expressively puts it, a pounder of the piano 


Now suddenly he turned up a lamb, and a very weak one 
t that. The Chopin work is none too virile a one in 
either its spirit or contents; but Sauer took what little 
there is of that element in the concerto completely out of 


t. He emasculated it, so to speak. Of course his techni 
was admirable and his tone, what little he gave ol it, sweet 
and of pure and pleasing quality. But then one wants to 
hear at least an occasional healthy forte, and not all 
through a lengthy work, like the Chopin E minor Con 
certo, a continuous Satiseln, which, though it has most 
refined dynamic shadings, never rises to a forceful climax 

Sauer, however, seemed to please the majority of the 
audience immensely, and he was applauded so heartily 
and persistently that he had to yield to the demands for 
an encore 


The remaining numbers velong to the 


Kr 


well-known orchestral chevausr de bataille of Arthur Nikisch 
and with the exception of Richard Strauss’ symphonic 
you have heard him con 


duct both the Weber “Invitation to the Dance” in Berlioz’s 


poem, “Death and Apotheosis,” 
glowing orchestral setting, and the Wagner “Tannhauser” 
overture many times. If, after all, again, with the excep 
tion of Richard Strauss’ intense and gloomily as well as 
ecstatically colored tone painting—a veritable musical 
3oecklin—the effect upon the audience was not as over 


whelming as on former occasions; if, especially, the geni: 


dance movement of Weber was lacking in the wanted and 
wonted rhythmical spiritedness, Arthur Nikisch must be 

rgiven this time, for, as I found out after the concert 
he was really suffering badly from influenza, and at the 
present moment of writing is confined to his bed at 
Leipsic 

I hope he will have recovered long before the next con 
cert, which is to take place on February 12, with the solo 
istic assistance of Camilla Landi, who will sing some Han 


del arias and a group of lieder, and of 


Ernest von Doh 
nanyi, who will perform his manuscript piano concerto 


which won for him the Vienna Boesendorfer prize. The 




















orchestral numbers will consist of Beethoven's “Egmont” 
and Brahms’ C minor Symphony. 


ee 


Overture 

































Ferruccio Busoni gave the first of three piano recitals 
at Beethoven Hall before a large sized and interested au- 
dience a week to-day. His Bach playing is really 
something phenomenal, and I rarely enjoyed a pianistic 
performance from an aural and brainal combina.ion view- 
point, more than I did his interpretation of the C major 
toccata and fugue for organ, with its intermezzo adagio 
in Busoni’s own masterly transcription for piano. 

On the other hand, I was never more disappointed than 
artist’s performance of the Beethoven C 
sharp minor Sonata. I don’t belong among the listeners 
who want to be hypnotized by the “moonlight” contained 
but I don’t care to be disturbed, 
either, by brutal oddities, which extravagant desire to be 
original at all costs may invent and execute. The usually 
very calm but also very caustic critic of the Vossische Zei- 
tung was so scandalized through Busoni’s reading of the 
C sharp minor sonata and of the 32 C minor variations 
that he did to call Busoni “unmusical.” I 
do not go so far, I disagree completely with 
consider Busoni 
only he with his brain than 
and his pondering over the meaning of 
and his researches into the mental 
often lead him into fallacies 


ago 


I was with the 


in this poetical work, 


not hesitate 
and, in fact, 
esteemed colleague, for I 
is sO more 


my extrava 


gantly musical, 
with his heart; 
the works he interprets, 
secrets he wants to discover, 
which might seem to some unmusical, while they are in 
reality nothing but exaggerations of musical detail work 
Hence Busoni, with all his temperament, has little warmth, 
it will help to unravel and put 


and his brain work, while 


plainly before your ear the intricacies of the ugly fugue 
of the Beethoven ‘‘Hammerklavier” Sonata, will fail to 
satisfy your inner cravings for the display of the beauties 
in the three first movements of that identical work. But 


he will surely interest you in the interpretation of so pure- 
ly spiritual a work as Liszt’s B minor Sonata, with which 
he closed his first recital 

ee 9 


That such a musical anatomizer as Busoni is not always 
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the best teacher for young ladies was made hihi ap- 
parent to me on the following night, when Miss Augusta 
Cottlow was the soloist at the Philharmonic Popular Con- 
cert, and performed the Schumann Piano Concerto in a 
partially slipshod and, in point of conception, rather un- 
stilted and extravagant style, especially in the 
I have often main- 


natural, 
matter of rhythm and accentuations. 
tained that our pretty young countrywoman is one of the 
most talented pianists by nature I have ever encountered 
But she was technically spoiled, or rather, very poorly 
taught, before she came to Berlin; and now Busoni, in- 
stead of mending the technic, is rapidly revolutionizing 
the nice musical sense and natural musical feeling of which 
this rather unfortunate young girl was in right measure 
possessed before she put herself under Busoni’s tuition. 
I have yet to see the first good pupil produced by this 
great artist. 
ee 

Another American artist, who, however, is now a full- 
fledged Berlin citizen, was heard here for the first time 
after his recent return from the United States, in a song 
recital of his own. I mean Arthur van Eweyk, the bari- 
tone, who is a great favorite, as a large and enthusiastic 
attendance attested at Bechstein Hall on last Wednesday 
night. Van Eweyk’s voice has lost none of its freshness, 
beauty of timbre and resonance on the American trip. 
His pronunciation is so clear that he could dispense with 
having the text of his songs printed, and above al! he has 
musical intelligence and the right sort of musical feeling 
which make his delivery a delight to listen to. 
as the Germans so tersely put it, 


and taste, 
His Sangesfreudigkeit, 
is perfectly catching, and hence he is sure of a pleasant 
reception and of success. 

His program was especially well selected and contained, 
besides the usual Schubert, Schumann and Franz groups, 
3rahms’ four ‘“Ernste Gesagnge” songs 
from the “Trompeterlieder” of the 
3rueckler; also two groupes of Lieder by contemporaneous 
composers. Among these I liked very much Weingart- 
ner’s simple setting of Lenau’s suggestive poem, 
and a manuscript song, “Der Muehlbursch,” 


and a brace of 


Braut,” 


all-too-early deceased | 


“Meine 
by! 











the excellent accompanist of the occasion, Waldemar 
Sacks. 
* * * 

Miss Fanny Davies, a young, demure English pianist of 
considerable ability and not a little talent, gave a piano 
recital at Bechstein Hall. She will also give a concert at 
the Singakademie soon, in which she will have the co- 
operation of Joseph Joachim, whose genial face I also 
noticed among last Friday night’s kindly disposed audi- 
ence. He is usually interested in all that’s English, but 
probably not because all that’s English is interesting (cer- 
tainly not as far as music is concerned), but because all 
who are interested in music in England take a special in- 
terest in Joachim. “Fair exchange is no robbery,” as the 
proverb has it, and this rule seems to work both ways with 
Joachim as with most other mortals in this wide world. 

As regards Miss Davies I must confess that despite the 
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fact that she, too, is suffering somewhat from the English 
lack of musical warmth, she is a thoroughly interesting 
and in many respects very superior artist. 

I don’t speak of smooth technic and the mere outward 
equipments which every pianist must possess to a 
superior degree who ventures before the public in our 
modern times, but Miss Davies commands a certain 
amount of individuality and strength of musical expres- 
sion which one finds more rarely in one of her sex. Hence 
I could enjoy her clear exposé and carrying through of 
the Handel E minor Fugue and still more so the entire 
Beethoven, op. 110, A flat Sonata, especially the final 
fugue. I was also much pleased with the portions of the 
Schumann “‘Kreisleriana” I could remain to listen to, and 
shall try to attend also Miss Davies’ second concert at the 
Singakademie. 

* * * 

A place for the future monument of Richard Wagner in 
Berlin has at last been definitely decided upon. It is to 
be placed in the Thiergarten, opposite the Hohenzollern 
street, at one of the most frequented spots in Berlin’s large 
public park. The monument will not be a colossal one, 
but will correspond in size approximately to the mon 
uments of Goethe, Lessing and Queen Louisa, and her 
husband, King Frederick William III., which are placed 
in the Thiergarten. It has not yet been decided upon 
whether the competition for the Wagner monument prize 
will be open to all sculptors, or whether it will be kimited 
to some six or seven selected ones. At any rate, the mon- 
ument to Richard Wagner wild not be erected until the 
triple monument of Haydn-Mozart-Beethoven, by Pro- 
fessor Siemering, will have been inaugurated, and this is 
as it should be. The latter art work is to occupy the 
prominent place near the goldfish pond in the Thiergarten, 
which is now filled by the monument to the goddess Flora 
and which will be removed to another part of the park 


. = 


Prof. Dr. Carl Reinecke, the Leipsic composer, con- 
ductor and once famous Mozart performer, took leave of 
public life as a pianist in a recent concert of the Dresden 
Mozart Society. At the close of the concert, the president 
of the society, Prof. Dr. von Meyer, rector of the Tech- 
nical High School, made a speech, in which he honored the 
leave-taking master. The public hailed the gray-headed 
artist with an enthusiastic ovation 


* * * 


Madame Litvinne, who i is at pecan at St Petersburg, is 
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announced to give two concerts in Berlin by the end of 
February. 

Melba, who has appeared here with so much success at 
the Royal Opera House, will give two more guesting per 
formances there on February 8 and 10. Next week, Feb 
ruary 6, she will give a concert of her own at the Philhar 
monic, for which the tickets have already been sold out. 


* ~ * 


In a Berlin musical paper I recently found the following 
advertisement: “Engineer, twenty-nine years of age, single, 
enthusiastic admirer of classical music—Haydn, Mozart 
Beethoven—is looking for congenial compariy (eventually in 
some family) in Berlin. This is hard to find in our day of 
seeking for amusement, and the usual views of life (cating 
and drinking as life’s main purpose). Suitable propositions 
address ‘Ideal.’ 

You see that ideal aims and purposes are not yet quite 
extinct in our realistic times. I hope the young man will 
find a soul that harbors the same feelings and a heart “that 
beats as one.” Modern music predilection is, of course, ex 
cluded, only taste for strictest classicity will lead to a mu 
tually satisfactory and satisfying engagement, which I hope 
wil] ultimately turn into a matrimonial one 

* * . 

At the Berlin Victoria Theatre three nearly forgotten 
operettas of Millécker are to be revived in March. Their 
titles are “The Wedding Night” (formerly called “The 
Thief”), “Flowers Upon the Road’ and “The Drum 
Major.” The libretti of all three works are to be revised 
and partially to be rewritten by Leopold Jacobson 


* * * 


Miss Estelle Liebling is engaged to sing at a concert of 
the Royal Orchestra at Dresden, under Hofrath Schuch’s 
direction, on February 16. Miss Gussie Cottlow has been 
invited to play in Halberstadt again on February 11. This 
time her associates will be Franz and Magda von Dulong, 
sO once more the American young lady finds herself in 
good artistic company. 

om . + 

I learn from Wiesbaden that Gisela Staudig! is to relin 
quish her position at the Court Opera House, while Lilli 
Lehmann, who recently made a great hit there in a guesting 
appearance as Norma, is to be permanently engaged. God 
speed ! 

- > > 

The tooth anniversary of the first ror pa of Cheru 

, ‘The Water Carrier,” 


hini’ vutiful ra 
bini’s beautiful oper as commemo 
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rated at the Court Opera House of Cassel by a good, newly 
studied and finely mounted reproduction of that master 


work 


* * > 


Among the musical callers at the Berlin office of THE 
Musica. Courier during the week were Mrs. McMillan and 
her talented son, Francis Rea McMilian, from Ohio; Prof 
Reinhold L. Herman, who, after his return from the United 
States, was confined here to his rooms with jnfluenza, but 
who is now up and about, busy as ever with musical plans 
ibout which I shall have something more to say when they 
shall have matured. Harding M. Kennedy, from Riverside, 
Cal., called So did Miss McEiwee and Miss Martha Rein 
inert, court pianist and chamber virtuoso O. F 


[For latest Berlin news see another page.| 


Honolulu Musical News. 
HE epidemic of bubonic plague in this city since De 
cember 12 has closed all the churches, schools, the 

atres and all other public institutions Chere have been 
forty-seven deaths from this disease, including three white 
people. The whole of Chinatown was declared as infected 
and has been burned. Unfortunately during the progress 
of this fire it got the best of the fire department, and the 
large Kaumakapili church was burned, which included a fine 
organ of two manuals and twenty-five stops. A chime of 
eight bells was also destroyed 

Ihe only music there has been of late has been from the 
Hawaiian Band, which played several programs in the Gov 
ernment Building yard 

The Boston Lyric Opera Company left for the States 
One of its members, Miss Katherine McNeill, stayed be 
hind, and on February 1 was married here to Dr. Walter 
Hoffman. 

We have been three days without any fresh cases of 


plague, and it is to be hoped we may reach the necessary 


fifteen days without more, but it is doubtful All of last 
week there were no cases, until on Sunday there were five 
more, with two deaths Hawall 


Miss Chase in “ The Messiah.” 
Miss Florice M. Chase, a pupil of J. Jerome Hayes, of 


New York, sang the soprano part in “The Messiah” at 
Bridgeport, Conn., recently The Post of that city said 
“Miss Chase was reposeful and refined as usual and sang 


with intelligence, fine tone quality and attention to phras 
ing and expression that was delightful. Her rendering of 


I Know That My Redeemer Liweth’ was superb.” 
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Women’s Philharmonic Concert. 


NDER the auspices of the vocal department of the 
Women’s Philharmonic Society, of New York, an 


U 


interesting concert was given in the chapter room of the 
Carnegie Lyceum on the evening of Tuesday, February 20. 
It was the fourth musical evening of the season, and was 
under the personal direction of Mme. Evans Von Klenner, 
the exponent of the Viardot-Garcia method in this city. 
All of the singers who appeared during the evening 


were pupils of Madame Von Klenner. In line with the 
educational ideas of the society, Madame Von Klenner 
read an able paper, in which she described with charming 
conciseness the “modern schools,” that being the topic 
for consideration and illustration. The German, French, 
Scandinavian, Bohemian, Russian and Italian schools were 
briefly outlined, and their relation to each other quoted. 
Madame Von Klenner also referred to the American com- 
posers, especially those whose songs were heard during 
the evening. 

A most pleasing feature of the concert was the singing 
of the Viardot Cercle, composed of the following Von 
Klenner pupils: Mrs. E. A. Bulen, Mrs. B. O. Klein, Mrs. 
F. M. Avery, Miss Travers, Mrs. Carl Fiqué, Mrs. K. S. 
Boun, Miss Bessie Knapp, Miss Mabel Parker, Miss Kent, 
Miss J. L. Delafield, Miss Sara Evans, Miss Ames, Miss 
A. Huncke, Miss Densmore. 

The Cercle was formed by Madame Von Klenner with 
the approval of Madame Viardot, who continues her sin- 
cere interest in Madame Von Klenner’s progress in New 
York. The famous vocalist, who is still teaching in Paris 
at the age of seventy-eight, will doubtless be gratified 
when she receives from her most distinguished pupil, 
Madame Von Klenner, a program of the concert at which 
the Cercle named in her honor took a conspicuous part. 
The concert was opened and closed with the singing of 
the Viardot Cercle, the opening number being “Nymphs 
of the Wood,” by Delibes, and the closing number, ‘The 
Gypsies,” by Schumann. 

As each member of the Cercle is a soloist, the ensemble 
was remarkable for correct phrasing, clear enunciation 
and rich color, resulting from the mezzo voices singing the 
middie parts. Miss Knapp and Miss Delafield sang the 
incidental solos in the Schumann song. 

The vocal soloists of the evening were Miss Frances 
Travers, Miss Grace Ames, Miss Bessie A. Knapp. Ow- 
ing to the indisposition of two singers announced on the 
advanced program Madame Von Klenner was obliged at 
the eleventh hour to make some changes, and the young 
women who took the vacant places acquitted themselves 
most creditably under the circumstances. This was par- 
ticularly true of Miss Travers, Miss Knapp and Miss Ames. 

In a list of songs to illustrate American composers Miss 
Travers sang with much feeling Chadwick’s “Nocturne,” 
and Miss Ames was heard in “Thy Beaming Eyes” by Mac- 
Dowell and a Russian song by Bruno Oscar Klein. The 
last named composer was in the audience, and during the 
evening played some of the accompaniments. 

Miss Bessie A. Knapp illustrated the Scandinavian songs 
with a group by Grieg—‘Ich Liebe Dich, ” “Zwei Braune 
\ugen” and “Autumn Gale.” She sang the first and second 
in German and the third in English, earning for her earnest 


efforts a well deserved recall. Of more than ordinary in- 
terest were the three duets by Dvorak—The Fugitive,” 
“Forsaken” and ‘Parting Without Sorrow,” sung delight- 


fully by Miss Ames and Miss Sara Evans. The voices of 
the two young singers blended finely. The great vocal num- 
of the evening, the grand aria from Tschaikowsky’s 
d’Arc,” came toward the close, and Miss Travers 


ber 
“Jeanne 


sang this with the fire and intelligence of a true artist. The 
young singer was honored with a hearty recall. 

Instrumental numbers of the evening in illustration of the 
modern school were contributed by Master Carl Klein, vio- 
linist; M. L. Koevessy, violinist, and Miss Julia Solomon, 
pianist. Miss Solomon played the Grieg ‘“Carneval’”’ and 
selections from the composer’s “Wedding Day.’ Master 
Klein, accompanied by his father, played the first movement 
of the Mendelssohn Concerto in masterly style, and as an 
extra solo “The Swan,” by Saint-Saéns. Young Klein and 
Mr. Koevessy played a group of three violin duets by God- 
ard—*“Abandon,” “Minuet” and “Serenade.” Mrs. T. Elliot 
Hines accompanied for some of the singers. 

The next concert by the Women’s Philharmonic Society 
will be given Tuesday evening, March 20. The evening will 
be devoted to Mozart and the program will be directed 
by Mme. Eugenie Pappenheim. 





Barber Piano Recital. 


ILLIAM H. BARBER gave a piano recital at Men- 
delssohn Hall Tuesday afternoon, February 20, 
before a highly cultured and music loving audience. The 
correct technic, grace and refinement of Mr. Barber’s style 
were especially suited to the Handel Gavotte in B flat 
major, and the Mozart Fantaisie in D minor. The repose, 
restfulness and sweetness of the Handel and Mozart com- 
positions were in marked contrast to the MacDowell 
Prelude and Grieg’s “Wedding Day,” the modern com- 
posers do so reflect the rush and din of the times. Liszt’s 
arrangement of Lassen’s song, “Heaven Rest My Soul,” 
completed Mr. Barber's first group of pieces. 

The second group consisted in the Rubinstein Barca- 
rolle in A minor; the prelude in C sharp minor by Rach- 
maninoff; the romance from Chopin’s E Minor Concerto, 
arranged by Herman Scholtz, and a Chopin Waltz Im- 
promptu and Ballade. In the closing group of Mr. Bar- 
ber’s program there were two modern “battle horses”— 
the Liszt arrangement of the “Liebestod,” from “Tristan 
and Isolde,” and the Liszt Hungarian Rhapsodie No. 13. 
The last group also included an intermezzo by Staven- 
hagen. . 








The Fletcher System, 


The Troy Record of February 16 says: “Yesterday after- 
noon the children studying the Fletcher kindergarten sys- 
tem at the Seminary Conservatory of Music, had what is 
called an ‘open class.’ Anyone who knows the least bit 
about this system can readily see why the children are so 
deeply interested in the work, and its worth must be 
appreciated, for it means that when these children ad- 
vance to the piano department of the conservatory they 
will be well grounded in many things that the boy or girl 
who got a new piece at every lesson ten years ago never 
heard of. The little ones are taught the ‘why’ of each 
step, and taught in such a manner that, once understood, 
the lesson is never forgotten. The finger, the eye, the ear, 
the observation, are all trained and the general intelligence 
quickened. There was no work done yesterday. 
Some of the exercises were entirely new, and the way the 
youngsters thought out the really difficult problems in 
rhythm was little short of wonderful. The choice of Miss 
Lindsay as instructor for this department could not be 
improved upon. There is no reason why the Fletcher 
system should not be a great success in Troy, for it has 
received the stamp of approval from the highest authori- 
ties, and its merit is proved with every lesson given at the 
conservatory.” 


‘show’ 


Emma Nevada’s Triumphs. 


HE tour of Mme. Emma Nevada in the West has been 
a triumphant one. As previously stated in Ine Mu- 
SICAL Courter, the original tour was extended on account 
of the great demands from all sections in the far West to 
hear this favorite American prima donna. In each city 
Madame Nevada has had to submit to interviews, all of 
them interesting, for Madame Nevada is a gifted conver 
sationalist. In many places Madame Nevada’s coming was 
hailed as the most important musical event in a decade. 
In addition to the press notices from the West already 
published in Tue Musicat Courter the following are in- 
cluded in this issue: 


The most important event of the present concert season in Amer 
ica is the return to her native land of the famous prima donna, 
Mme. Nevada. The great cantatrice has just finished a phenomenally 
successful engagement at the Metropolitan Opera House, New York 
Mme. Nevada has been abroad now for nearly twelve years, during 
which time she has established herself in every country of Europe 


as the world’s peerless cantatrice. She has but one rival, Melba, 
but while Nevada has been faithful to the bel canto, Meiba has been 
faithless to her creators—Bellini, Donizetti, Mozart and Verdi, and 
has turned from the straight and beautiful path to follow strange 
gods. Melba has declaimed Briinnhilde. Nevada, who is “Amina,” 
who is “Lucia,” has never wandered and would not be Briinnhilde 


if she could. She is a cantatrice pure and simple, the one supremely 
gifted throat with musical soul to match in ten million, and wor- 
shippers of the cantatrice may at last have an opportunity of doing 
her homage without the trouble and expense of a pilgrimage to her 
foreign shrine.—Daily Times, Seattle, Wash. 


A splendid audience greeted Mme. Emma Nevada at the Grand 
Opera House last night, and the famous songstress and her talented 
assistants were given a magnificent reception. The house was nearly 
filled with a gathering of Butte’s best people, who were brought out 
in spite of the piercing cold weather and 
Ne 


how 


by the fame of the singer, 
the highly advanced and unjustified prices demanded by Mme 
vada’s manager. The singer was such 
ever, as to leave no doubt that she gave satisfaction to the 
again and again 


reception given the 
critical 
musical enthusiasts. She was recalled and re 
sponded with three or four encores. 

Among the program numbers were the Bell Song, from Delibes 
“Lakmé;” the Shadow Song, from “Dinorah;” 
Walde,” and her encores included “Shall I Wear a White Rose?” 
and several others, the final one, upon which the audience insisted 
after the last number on the program, being ““The Mocking Bird,” 
for which she played her own accompaniment 


Nevada’s art is perfect, and the carrying quality of her voice mar 


Taubert’s “Vogel in 


velous. Her tenderest note and most delicate intonation easily 
reached every nook and corner of the opera house. The accuracy of 
her voice is undoubted and its quality most pleasing 

Mme. Nevada's assisting artists in the concert are Louis Blumen 
berg, ‘cellist, and Selden M. Pratt, pianist. Mr. Pratt is a young 
musician and an artist of unmistakable talent. Mr. Blumenberg is 
one of the greatest living ‘cellists, and his performance roused the 
audience to the highest pitch of enthusiasm manifested during the 


evening.—Anaconda (Montana) Standard. 


Mme. Nevada appears at the Broadway this afternoon on her way 
from New York to San Francisco. Music lovers are interested in 
Mme. Emma Nevada, the great cantatrice, who 
her mative land for nearly twelve years. She was recognized 
peer of Patti, who accompanied her on that remarkable tournée, th 
equal of which has probably never been known. At Chicago, in a 
house seating 10,000 people, fourteen consecutive performances were 
given and there was not standing any performance In 
California holes in the roof were rented at $5 a night. In San Fran 
cisco every box was trimmed in flowers, Every lady in the house 
had a bouquet, and all were thrown upon the stage. There was also 
an immense chair of flowers with “Home, Sweet Home” traced in 
the back and silver bricks representing the wealth of the mines of 
Nevada’s State were concealed in bouquets thrown at her feet 
Accompanied by the dignitaries of the town, the prima donna al 
lowed herself to be carried everywhere in sight of the people who 
brought their families and even babies to the concert. Miners wept 
when they shook her hand. Indians crowded about 
which she was and flattened their faces against the glass of the win 
dows to get a glance of her. She was féted all night and accom 
panied by bands during the day.—Daily News, Denver, Col. 


The Nevada tour is under the management of Charles L. 
Young. 
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., |@eople. 


Jean A. Parrie is a well-known violinist in Toledo. 

Mrs. Dan Plumb is secretary of the Verdery Club of 
Augusta, Ga. 

Albert Dunning has organized a class in instrumental 
music at Carthage, Mo 

Miss Hattie Ousterhout was the soloist at a recent con 
cert in Tecumseh, Mich 

William Wall Whiddit, Jr., has recently organized a 
vocal class at Cornwall, N. Y 

Miss Annie Fish, of Troy, N. Y., will have a class of 
vocal students at Ballston Spa, N. Y 

At Guthrie Center, Ia., J. F. Shreves and W. H. Stay 
were soloists at a concert given on the 27th 

Miss Ethel Strong entertained the Mandolin Club at 
her studio in Grand Forks, N. Dak., last week 

Miss Helen Baker, of Grand Rapids, Mich., is conduct- 
ing classes in music in Belding and Greenville 

Miss Nadine Wilson, of Muncie, Ind., is a teacher of 
music in the Washington (Pa.) Seminary for Girls 

The recital of the pupils of Mrs. Ida Strey Thompson was 
held at Association Hall, Cleveland, ©., on the 14th 

R. F. Schubert, of Colorado Springs, Col., has just 
composed a march, “Board of Brokers’ Association 
March.” 

A Glee Club of male voices has been successfully or- 
ganized at Martinsville, Va., and a mixed chorus is under 
way also 

\ musicale was recently given at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Herman Atwood, on Wadawanuck square, New Lon 
don, Conn 

The Fargo (N. Dak.) Musical Club gave a concert re- 
cently, when they were highly complimented for their ex- 
cellent work 

4 violin and piano recital was given at the Jefferson, 
Richmond, Va., by Miss Dillard and Mr. Geiger on 
the 17th inst 

Prof. Alfred H. Lough gave an organ recital at the 
Church of St. Michael and All Angels, Anniston, Ala., 
February 20 

\ sacred concert was given February 11 at the Conser 
vitory of Music of Prof. Leo W. Mehrtens on Perry street 
Savannah, Ga 

4 musicale, under the direction of Ludolf Arens, was 
given recently at the home of Miss Nettie Brauns, Upper 
Sandusky, Ohio 

The pupils of the Stinson Conservatory of Music, Wash- 
ington Court House, Ohio, gave recitals on the 15th and 
22d of the month 

\ musicale was given by pupils of Bernard Jewett, as- 
sisted by Mrs. Baxter and R. J. Licence, on February 20, 
t Watertown, N. Y 

Mrs. Corinne Rider Kelsey was the soloist at the sec- 
ond concert of the Toledo (Ohio) Symphony Orchestra 
the 15th of February 

The Weber Club is a new musical organization in Den 
ver, Col. It is named in honor of the well-known Den 
ver musician, Grant Weber The meetings are semi- 
monthly. The officers are Miss Esther Ww ashburn, pres 


dent; Miss Mary Kyle, secretary, and Miss Marjorie Hock 
aday, treasurer. 

The Recreation and Literary Society, of Gilboa, N. Y., 
met at the home of Miss Nonie Richtmyer on Tuesday 
evening, February 20. 

The regular monthly musical of Miss Halbert’s pupils 
occurred at her studio in the Wickwire Building, Cort 
land, N. Y., on the 19th 

Pupils of J. H. Hahn, assisted by Mrs. Ira B. Bennet-—a 
pupil of Mrs. Norton—gave a concert at the Detroit Con 
servatory of Music on the 2ist. 

The Misses Aileen and Lileth Gardner will give a series 
of “evenings with music,” with voice and violin, at their 
home, Waco, Tex., during February. 

The eleventh anniversary of the Concordia Singing So- 
ciety has just been held in their hall, corner of West and 
West Fulton streets, Gloversville, N. Y. 

Mrs. Ila Miller-Foster, of Cohoes, N. Y., has been no 
tified of her selection as solo soprano of the State Street 
Methodist Church of Troy by the music committee 

A series of musical evenings is being given by Mrs 
Frank R. Watson and her pupils, Maude E. Watson, Alice 
R. Howe and Lura M. Watson, at Cedar Rapids, Ia 

The members of the Mozart Singing Society, Wheeling, 
W. Va., appropriately observed the eighteenth anniversary 
of their organization at their hall early in the month 

The program of the Amandine Club for the 20th was 
given at Alfred, N. Y., by Miss Susie Saunders, Mrs 
Helen W. Rogers, Mrs. Fairfield, Miss Champlin and Mrs 
C. M. Post. 

Petrie Kasgard, a Danish violinist, of Burlington, Ia., 
has opened a musical studio in Keokuk, where he will be 
every Thursday for the purpose of giving instructions in 
violin playing 

Farmer City, Ill, has an Amateur Musical Club 
Among the members are Miss Winifred Wetzel, Miss 
Maree Young, Miss Cecilia Augspurger and Miss Ade- 
lene Robinson 

Mrs. Clyde Slusser and her music pupils, assisted by 
Mrs. Ed Partlow and Wesley wells, gave a recital at her 
studio on North Vermilion street, Crawfordsville, Ind 
early in February 

At their concert, on February 14, the Musical Coterie 
of Little Rock, Ark., was assisted by Miss Beulah Masey 
the wonderful songbird found by Mr. and Mrs. Jerry Smith 
at Mountain Home, Ark 

The music committee of Park Street Congregational 
Church, Bridgeport, Conn., Elmer H. Havens, Philo M 
Skidmore and Elliot W. Peck, will select an organist and 
choir for the coming year 

At a concert given at the First Presbyterian Church in 
Schenectady, N. Y., last week the following musicians 
from Troy assisted: Thomas Impett, Mr. Kewley, Ed- 
win Humphrey and John Edwards. 

David York, a popular music master, of Tacoma, 
Wash., was the host at a recital at his studio on North 
First street early in the month, when the younger pupils 
of his music classes entertained a number of guests 

The musical festival at Birmingham, Ala., this year will 

held on Thursday and Friday, May 10 and 11. The 
cost of this festival will exceed that of last May by about 
$1,000, the local expenses being considerably larger 

The Derthick Club, of Fort Worth, Tex., gave a Bee 
thoven program at its last meeting. Mrs. Gray, Mrs 
Kean, Bacon Saunders, Miss Zane-Cetti, Mrs. Gross, Miss 
Ward, Miss Lathrop and Mrs. Dietrich took part 

The twenty-third anniversary of the Salt Lake City, 
Utah, Ladies’ Literary Club was celebrated early in Feb 
ruary at the clubhouse on Third East street. The affair 
was in charge of the entertainment committee, which was 
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composed of Mrs. J. M. Bidwell, Mrs. W. T. Dalby, Mrs 
S. L. Boggs, Mrs. L. L. Terry, Mrs. Richards and Mrs 
Elgin Travis 

Epiphany Church, Niagara Falls, N. Y., has a new or 
gan, replacing one purchased in 1874. Miss Cornelia 
Trafford is organist of the church 

The Normal Quartet of Platteville, Wis., is composed 
of Lucien H. Macomber, first tenor; Frank Ralph, second 
tenor; Will Davis, first bass, and Reuben Lawson, second 
bass 

The Musical and Literary Club, of Jackson, Mich., held 
their last meeting at the home of Miss Pauline Rau. The 
musical program consisted of vocal and instrumental solos 
by Theo. Cary, Myra Beech, Mrs. Gretta Hitt and Fred 
Jackson. 

Mrs. W. W. Gibb, Miss Horner, Mrs. Sebring, Miss 
Miller, Mrs. Duncan, Miss Cron, Mrs. White, Mrs. Shu 
man and Miss Paxson gave the program at the February 
meeting of the Manistee (Mich.) Musical Association 

A song recital was recently given in Rochester, N. Y 
by the pupils of Miss ElizaBeth L. Barnes Assisting 
were Miss Catherine Ocumpaugh, violinist; G. Leroy Hall 
reader; Miss Alice Kellogg, Miss Von Hirschfield, Stacy 
R. Warburton, piano 

At the Giffen concert, given at De Kalb, IIl., on the 12th 
the orchestra was composed of E. R. Hoyle, flute and 
piccolo; Miss Emily Daisy Hoyle, violin and cornet 
Miss Fettie Hoyle, pianist and trombone; W. G. Hoyle 
clarinet; W. R. Hoyle, cornet 

The soloists at the Choral Union's concert, Ocean 
Grove, N. J., on the evening of February 20, were Miss 
Alice Updegraff, contralto, Pittsburg; Miss Kate Bundy 
pianist, Philadelphia; John Braun, tenor, Philadelphia 
and Julian Walker, bass, New York 

David Roberts, of North Adams, Mass., is organizing 
a new glee club in Pittsfield. The members of the club 
will include Mr. and Mrs. N. J. Lawton, Miss M. Estelle 
Chapin, Mrs. Marshall Wellington, Mrs. Charles Landers, 
Miss Rains, Fred T. Francis and half a dozen others 

4 musicale and entertainment was given recently at th 
home of Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Thorpe, Port Jervis, N. Y 
Miss Caroline VanWormer, Mrs. Eugene H. Coonrod., 
Dr. F. W. Ludlum, J. Francis Cross, Mrs. Frank Denton, 
Miss Eila Slade and Miss Anna Wells being the soloists 

At the Ladies’ Musical Club meeting at Taunton, Mass 
last week, which was in charge of Misses Grace Dean, 
Katharine Reed and Mrs. Gardiner, of Raynham, the 
program was instrumental music, piano and violin. The 
violinist was Miss Louise Hussey, of Wheaton Seminary 

\ musical romance party was given on the 11th at the 
residence of Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Byrns, Colfax, Wash., by 
Mrs. Byrns, Mrs. Abell and Mrs. Charles Luscher, the 
guests of honor being Mrs. C. W. Stone, of Los An 
geles, Cal., and Mrs. John Luscher and Miss Baxter, of 
Denver. 

The choir at the Catholic church at Charlottesville, Va., 
is composed of: Organist, Mrs. William Cowhig; so 
pranos, Mrs. Nicholson, Mrs. William Kelley, Miss Kate 
Kelley, Miss Blanche Groves; alto, Mrs. Jesse Robinson; 
tenors, William Cowhig and Edgar Kelley; basso, Charl« 
Hughes. 

The young people of Sodus, N. Y., have organized a 
nusical society as follows: President, Charles Brown 
vice-president, William Lamont; secretary, Mrs. Jennie 
Smith; treasurer, Dr. William H. Richardson; organist 
Miss Grace Belle Dingman; assistant organist, Miss Edna 
Stockand 

The pupils of T. E. Huntington held their regular studio 
musicale on Friday afternoon, February 16. Miss Myrtle 
Dixon, Miss Rhea Newman, Miss Virginia Hyman, the 
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10 
Misses Cowderey, Miss Olive Dill, Miss Grace Graw, Miss 
May Knight and Miss Edna McCabe were the pupils tak- 
ing part. 

Mrs. S. A. Sherwood, Mrs. C. H. Conkling, Mrs. A. H. 
Wagner, R. M. Woods, J, H. Garnsey, Walter Perkins 
and Arthur Schreffler, the board of the National Conserv- 
atory of Music and Arts, Joliet, Ill., invited their friends 
to a concert, February 13, the soloists being Ethel Dovey, 
contralto; Alice Dovey, soprano. 

At the recent piano musicale given at the residence of 
William H. Bush, 693 Bank street, New London, Conn., 
the following pupils took part: Miss Clara Maher, Mr. 
Bush, Miss Eleanor B. Allen, George Kaiser, William 
Silliker, Miss Daisy L. Klinck, Miss Oril G. Hymon and 
Miss Harriette Browne. The program was an interest- 
ing one. 

A more than usually interesting musical took place at 
Little Rock, Ark., recently, when the combined talent of 
the Musical Coterie and the Aésthetic Club were repre- 
sented. Those who took part were Mrs. Clayton, Mrs. 
Dungan, Mrs. La Coste,.Mrs. Douglas, Mrs. Holt, Mrs. 
Phillips, Mrs. J. E. Williams, Mrs. Cohen, Miss Boyle, 
Miss Rumbough and Miss Longley. 

The members*of the chorus just organized at Knox- 
Mrs. W. O. Rhode, Mrs. J. H. Mc- 
Williams, Miss Georgia Mooney, Mrs. W. L. Morgan, 
Miss Bertha Ward, Miss Clara Kellar, Harry Wood, 
Newell Warner, Dr. C. H. Davis, T. A. Davis, Kyle Jenk- 
Prof. H. Eugene Parsons is the di- 
rector and accompanist of the chorus. 

The cantata, “The Holy City,” by Gaul, 
Christ Church, Ansonia, Conn., last week, and in addition 
to every seat in the edifice being filled over two hundred 
The soloists were 


ville, Tenn., are: 


ins, Ger rge Hodge. 


was given at 


people stood in the aisles and vestibule. 
Mrs. John L. Hubbell, of Derby; Ralph Schneelock and 
George Simmons. Mr. Newton is organist of the church, 
the concert being under his direction 

The faculty of the school of music at Limestone Col- 
lege, Gaffney, S. C., opened the new auditorium with a 
concert on the oth, when Wade R Mrs. Grace 
Battis Brown and Miss Georgie Steedly took part. The 
Limestone Musical Club has been giving a series of recit- 
als, each one devoted to the works of a well-known com- 


Brown, 


poser—that of January to Grieg, the February one to 
Chopin. 

Under the direction of E. C. Deas, chorister of Mount 
Zion Church, Jacksonville, Fla., am organ and song re- 
cital was given last week. The choir of Mount Zion 


Church was assisted by J. D. Parker; of Charleston, S. C.; 
Rosamond Johnson, A. St. George Richardson, president 
Matthew Banks, violinist, 


Waters 
choirs of Ebenezer and Mount Olive 


College; 
Bethel, 


of Edward 
the 
churches 

Miss Dreyfus, who has done so much through the Mat 
inee Musical Club to foster the musical spirit in Fremont, 


and 


Ohio, gave a musicale recently, the reception and program 
being in honor of her sister, Mrs. Louis Dreyfus, of Chi- 
cago, and Miss Waters, of Lima, who was the organizer of 
the Matinee Musical Club five years ago. The afternoon’s 
program consisted of vocal solos by Mrs. Dorr and Mrs. 
Waggoner, Dorr, Miss Billau and Miss 
Neiss; piano solos by Miss Waters and Alma Moore, and 
piano duets by Misses Donahue and Heffner 

The Moerscher’s Musical 
N. J., was incorporated last week. At its regular yearly 
meeting in September it was unanimously decided that the 
be incorporated, officers were 
The incorporating are C. 
William Moerscher, vice-president; 


a trio *by Mrs 


Association, of Belvidere, 


should and 
that 
Otto Laue, president; 
Robert R. Yeomans, treasurer. 
The following board of trustees were also elected: William 


\. Snyder, Harry Schoch, John C. 


association 


elected to end. officers 


secretary: Hervie Beers, 


Jol n Samsel, Amey 
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| CHICAGO CONSERVATORY, Auditorium Bidg., Chicago. 
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and John H. Young. The association has about eighty 
members in the organized and unorganized branches, and 
is in a most flourishing condition. 








Connecticut M. T. A. May Festival, New Haven, 
Conn. 


S outlined up to date the program for the Connecticut 
Music Teachers’ Association’s May festival is as fol- 
lows: 
MONDAY, MAY 7. 

4 o’clock—Choral service at Trinity P. E. Church, soloist 
not yet engaged nor details arranged. 

8 p. m.—Promenade concert at the Hyperion. 

TUESDAY, MAY 8. 

9:30 A. M.—Concert, miscellaneous program. 

11:30 A. M.—Lecture by W. J. Henderson, music critic 
for the New York Times, Subject, “Orchestral Instru- 
ments,” illustrated by various instruments. 

2 p. M.—Concert, Women’s Choral Club, of Derby, Elbert 
F. Newton, director. The club will be assisted by a string 
quartet. 

4 P. M.—Piano recital, Heinrich Gebhard. 

8 p. M.—Symphony concert by an orchestra composed of 
men from the New York and the New Haven symphony 
orchestras, Frank Kaltenborn conductor. 

Soloists not yet selected. 

WEDNESDAY, MAY 9. 

9:30 A. M.—Concert, a miscellaneous program. 

11 A. M.—Ethelbert Nevin’s new song cycle, “Captive 
Memories,” to be sung by the Asylum Hill Quartet, of Hart- 
ford. 

Mrs. Martha Roulston, soprano; Mrs. Virginia Marwick, 
contralto; H. L. Maercklein, tenor; E. B. Kenyon, basso; 
S. Clark Lord, director and organist. 

Song cycle to be preceded by solos. 

2 Pp. M.—Song recital, Miss Emma Juch. 

4 Pp. M.—Chamber concert by Kaltenborn Quartet. 

8 p. m.—Concert by Gounod Society, Emilio Agramonte 
orchestra of men from New York and New 
Haven symphony orchestras. 

Works. 

S. Coleridge Taylor—(a) “‘Hiawatha’s Wedding”; (b) 
“Minnehaha” (second time in America). 

First part of Haydn’s “Creation.” Soloists—soprano, not 
yet engaged; tenor, Theodore Van Yorx; basso, Ericsson 
Bushnell. 


Etta C. Keil. 


ISS KEIL was called upon recently almost at a mo- 

ment’s notice to take the place of Miss Remenyi at 
concerts in Sharon and New Castle, Pa. The criticisms of 
her apearance show the success she achieved. 


The audience, however, were, it seems, fully as well pleased with 
Miss Keil as they would have been with Miss Remenyi, and the 
statement to them of her inability to be present did not result in a 
rush upon the box office.—Sharon Daily Telegraph. 


Manager A. H. Meincke telegraphed to Pittsburg for Miss Etta 
C. Keil, who sang only a short time ago with the Pittsburg Orches- 
tra, and who delighted the musical people of Pittsburg so much with 
her sweet, powerful soprano voice. The disappointment faded far 
out of sight, after the first appearance of Miss Keil, who won her 
way into the musical souls of everyone present. She is a soprano 
singer of wonderful ability, and possesses a voice of soul-appealing 


power. Miss Keil is one of the foremost sopranos of the musical 


city of Pittsburg, and appears in concert there quite frequently. Miss 
Keil sings with her whole soul and has a rich, sweet and powerful 
She is a very charming young lady and in a few years she 
heard of 
News. 


voice. 
will be 


Castle 


of the best -sopranos of Pittsburg.—New 


as one 





was nothing short of marvelous.’ 


Toronto Male Chorus Club. 


U NDER the able direction of J. D. A. Tripp, the well 
known Canadian pianist, the Toronto Male Chorus 
Club gave its annual concert before a very large audience 
in Massey Music Hall, Toronto, on the evening of Feb- 
ruary 15. The assisting artists were Alexandre Petschni- 
koff, Gwilym Miles and Aimé Lachaume, all of whom 
were very enthusiastically received and encored. The 
club’s selections included five numbers which had not 
previously been given in Toronto, and the entire program 
was as follows: 






I IRS on on sed ben ccereicannens TR ts MEG Caldicott-Barri 

We Stns co nanedeovbasndedscoesdessdteevedionns .Schumann 

pS ent Re, Ye ae Schumann 

Wanderer’s Song........... bie Seten teow ids se8éuvecitcevs AEE 
Gwilym Miles 

NR AOE, |... iis optic Sineatine cs baabaveegswecotaue Guiraud 


Sweater Orlando Lassus 
. Wieniawski 


Landsknecht’s 
Concerto No. 2, 
Alexandre Petschnikoff 


Bedouin Love Song................ ...Arthur Foote 


rr rer oe Ae ... Stritzko 
Mr. Milés and Club. 
Nn Se ST ek cvevcscecctbsvipescseviie ... Hoffman 
orc ciddss vind Scsotnisacds Saint-Saén,. 
SED os6bcdleuhs beds csamseinzedebectonéec conncencde .. Bazzini 
M. Petschnikoff 
ED, SEE dn ccabedevevvcdestaupateats : . Storch 
Be WE RR si covccvevdetccccudbic pesvossibieansskaecun Gastaldon 
ee. ND aks bern cvs thevasneseececs jupodesstceeeans Mager 
When Thou Art Near Me...... ‘ , Lohr 
Mr. Miles. 

Vintage Song, Loreley.......... Mendelssohn 
Zigeunerweisen ..............00+% , Sarasat 
M. Petschnikoff 
NO aR oe so eu sw hneneeeeele Brahms 
Ty Ss I ods aadcchetenseecnccess crbassgeneeies Macy 


ie a rE Le ; Damrosch 


Miles and Club 


In his criticism of this event E. R. Parkhurst, music ed 


itor of the Toronto Globe, thus appropriately describes the 
singing of Mr. Tripp’s admirable chorus of eighty well 
trained voices: 

The Male Chorus Club gave so many attractive numbers and sang 
them all with such uniform merit in regard to shading, beauty of 
tone, precision of attack and accuracy of intonation, that it would be 
difficult to single out any particular composition for special praise 
How well they had been drilled by their talented conductor, Mr 
Tripp, and how thoroughly they were familiar with the music may 
best be indicated by noting that they sang their program throughout 
without the printed parts. It was specially gratifying to notice that 


the oratorical emphasis effect of the words had been carefully 
studied. Enthusiastic recognition was given to Orlando Lassus’ 
“Serenade,” Foote’s “Bedouin Love Song,” Storch’s “Battle 


Prayer,” which has an appropriate sign'ficance at this time of war 
with the South African republics; Lohr’s “When Thou Art Near 
Me,” Mendelssohn's “Vintage Song,” so happily pastoral in style, 


and Damrosch’s setting of Kipling’s “Danny Deever.” 

The Toronto Male Chorus Club, which has flourished 
since its organization in 1893, is to be congratulated upon 
the which it continues to meet in this its 
seventh \n important and indispensable factor 
it has now become in Toronto’s musical circles 


success with 


season 


Ernest Gamble’s Bookings. 


Ernest Gamble has twenty recital bookings for March, 
principally in Texas, Kansas and Missouri. Among them 
are Galveston, Houston, Sherman, Dennison, Gainesville, 
Guthrie, Wichita, Salina, Ottawa, Emporia, Kansas City 
and Lexington. Of his recent appearance in Fort Scott, 
the Daily Monitor had the following to say: 

“Mr. Gamble has a rich bass voice of great.power; the 
brilliancy with which he executed the numbers on the pro 
gram kindled the enthusiasm of music lovers. He has a 
fine stage presence and musical powers that entitle him to 
consideration way up in the list of recital singers. His 
interpretation of some of the classical selections last night 
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The Second Symphony Concert. 


AN FRANCISCO’S musical public 
is beyond doubt craving for 
symphony music, for the at- 
tendance last week at the 
Grand Opera House was very 
large. That, notwithstand 
ing the inferior artistic qual 
B ity of these affairs, the audi- 
4g torium should contain a ma- 
jority of our concert-goers 
proves either that the good 
taste is beginning to retreat or 
that lacking any better con- 
certs our public is satisfied 
with the best that is offered it. 
I think this latter fact is the 
&Y a true state of affairs. Some- 

how we got used to symphony concerts and we want them 





) 


3ut despite these large attendances the deficit, as I un- 
derstand it, amounted to $600 at each of the last two con- 
certs, owing to the enormous expense of the undertaking. 


>. a a 


The most important number on the program was Bee- 
thoven’s “Eroica” Symphony. That Mr. Holmes did not 
succeed in giving the orchestra a correct impression of this 
grand work was demonstrated by the indifference and care 
lessness with which the symphony was presented 

We all know the spirit of the symphony. But no one 
who listened to its interpretation could obtain any idea of 
its purpose. There was no emotion, no dramatic sentiments 
It was simply played as if ground out by a hand organ—a 
cold reading of a string of phrases which apparently did not 
represent anything. There was nothing majestic in the fu- 
neral march. There was no sign of regret in the cry of 
sorrow, which the oboeist blew forth without knowing what 
it all meant. Such a state of affairs is indeed exasperating 
And, by the way, the director cannot be made solely re- 
sponsible for it—the musicians themselves are greatly re- 
sponsible for this indifference. They play simply becatise 
they are paid for it. Symphony does not impress them as 
being the highest class of musical art. The enthusiasm of 
the artist seems utterly lacking. They play a funeral march 
as they might render a cake walk. They consist mostly of 
workingmen who play for money and tell art to go to the 
devil. 

It is evident that Mr. Holmes has no control over his men 
He does not know how to train them. They have no re- 
spect for him. And no matter what he says they play ex- 








actly as they please. In order to make the members of the 
Symphony Orchestra play artistically rudeness is required 
The leader must constantly use strong terms of reprimand 
He must hold the reins tight. And in order to do this with 
out creating a sort of “hofiness” we have to come back to 
the question of a permanent orchestra, by means of which 
it is made possible to discharge any big-headed musical an 
archist. There must be some system, and there must be a 
man who is able to inspire the musicians with respect. Un- 
less this feat is accomplished we cannot have an exemplary 
symphony orchestra. The program in full was: 


Overture, Les Abencerrages........ ..»-Cherubini 
Symphony, Eroica, op. §5.....-...+-+++++ asede see Beethoven 
Two movements in B minor, Unfinished Symphony ... Schubert 
Overture, Fantasia, Romeo and Juliet..... . Tschaikowsky 


The third concert will take place on Thursday afternoon, 
February 15. 


Frederick Zeck, Jr.’s, New Symphonic Poem. 


Frederick Zeck, Jr., has composed a symphonic poem en- 
titled “Lamia,” which, if I may judge from the score, is 
a work of great artistic merit. I will, as briefly as possible, 
describe the poetic theme, which, as are most symphonic 
poems, is based upon a literary poem 

A demi-god is seeking a forest nymph whose abode is 
unknown to him, but whom he once saw and fell 
deeply in love with. The symphony begins with a distant 
sounding of horns which presently is connected with the 
song of the forest fairies—a dainty, merry melody sug- 
gestive of fairy dances. Arrived in the forest, the youth 
espies a serpent which bears a woman’s head instead of 
its own—a strange creature 

Upon being accosted and questioned as to the where- 
abouts of the forest nymph, the serpent consents to reveal 
the hiding place provided the demi-god would use his 
power and transform her into the woman she was before 
being condemned to the fate of a serpent The hunter 
after love consents, and while he directs his footsteps with 
elasticity toward the nook of his love, the former serpent 
makes haste to meet a young prince for whom she always 
cherished an affection and whom she proposes to make 
her husband. Thus the alluring song of the siren-like 
creature forms the second motive of the symphony 

Having met the prince, she induces him to walk with her 
to the capital so that the marriage ceremony may take place, 
and the love chatter between these two forms the third 
motive. Upon their way to the capital an old man is seen 
approaching. The woman begins to tremble, and her 
ice-cold hand steals slowly toward her heart where an 
unknown pain seems to stop her life stream. The man 
comes nearer and the atmosphere becomes heavier. He 
stares with piercing eyes upon the shrinking woman, to 
whom this penetrating glance reveals the awful fact that 


this old man has discovered her secret and recognizes be 
neath the beautiful exterior the heart of the serpent. This 
recognition forms the fourth motive of the composition 

Not until the old man is out of sight does she breathe 
easier. The prince himself answers her anxious inquiries 
by explaining that this old man was his teacher. Arrived 
at the capital, preparations are made for the wedding feast 
They stand in the hall, and the ceremony is about to take 
place when the woman finds that same old man among 
the invited guests. The three motives—the loving youth 
the designing serpent and the angry tutor—are combined 
and work toward a climax. The piercing glances of rec 
ognition crush the woman, and amid fear and trembling 
she reveals her identity. The climax has arrived, the youth 
struck by the awfulness of the revelation, falls down and 
dies. Thus this grand symphony poem ends with the spirit 
of death breathing its message to the world 

It is a magnificent work and should be presented here 
by an able director. Mr. Zeck has also composed a ro- 
mantic opera in three acts, entitled “The Cruise of the 
Excelsior,” which contains a number of melodious as well 
as valuable solos, duets and choruses. A quintet and 
sextet give also promise of great success 


Current Events. 


Clarence Eddy, the prominent organ virtuoso, gave an 
organ recital at Temple Emanu-El in the presence of a 
vast audience. He demonstrated to his interested listen- 
ers that he is a master in his profession, and is not alone 
familiar with the mechanical and technical intricacies of 
the organ, but, thanks to his ingenuity and intelligence, 
he is enabled to find at a glance the best combinations of 
registers and thus he, more than many others, creates 
effects simply astonishing 

Besides the recital at Temple Emanu-El, during which 
Cantor E. G. Stark gave Charles Gounod’s “Bow Down 
Thine Ear” with that vigor and esprit which is so much 
admired here, Mr. Eddy gave two recitals at Grace 
Church on Sunday. Both of these proved decidedly suc- 
cessful events. 

On this occasion one was forced to deplore the fact that 
we have ao organ other than in churches. It is a shame 
that San Francisco, with its great number of music lov- 
ers, has not a hall with an organ sufficiently good to give 
a recital. How delightful it would be if we could have 
an organ concerto! I think I shall have to return to this 
subject one of these days 

Considerable surprise was occasioned in music circles 
when it became known that Ferdinand Stark, the efficient 
and popular leader of the Zinkand orchestra, had resigned 
from his position. Of course there was much gossip as to 
the why and wherefore of this sudden change until an 
evening papers divulged the fact that the reason of Mr 
Stark’s resignation was that Mr. Zinkand refused to let 
him have $500 for music without security. It may be re 
membered that Mr. Stark was very unfortunate of late 
with his music. Something over a year ago he lost a valu 
able library in the Baldwin Hotel fire, and but recently his 
second library was destroyed in a forest fire while on its 
way to this city by freight 

Mr. Stark, not having sufficient cash on hand to acquire 
1 new library, wanted Mr. Zinkand to advance him the 
money. The latter required security in the shape of a 
promissory note, which Stark refused to give, claiming 
that “his word was as good as his bond.” Mr. Zinkand, 
considering the transaction a business proposition pure 
and simple, refused point blank. The next day Mr. Stark 
sent in his resignation, with the remark that henceforth 
he would play with the man who offered him $1,000 on 
his word, and this man was Mr. Bogen, proprietor of the 
Louvre, a resort similar to that of Zinkand 

Bernhard Mollenhauer, a violinist, but totally inexperi- 
enced in directing an orchestra of this class, will be the 
successor of Stark at Zinkand’s, and John Marquardt, who 
led the Louvre Orchestra, will have more time to devote 
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to the Symphony Orchestra, of which he is the concert- 


master. 
** * 


While I am very much engaged in trying to enumerate 
the artistic deficiencies of the Symphony Orchestra, I am 
beginning to lose track of the business management, which 
is beyond reproach. Phil Hastings, who attends to that 
end of the enterprise, is an experienced young man, whose 
energy, conscientiousness and winsome ways create for 
him hosts of friends. He is one of those few press agents 
whose presence in the local room is greeted with satisfac- 
tion. He is just the man to manage a permanent sym- 
phony society, which sooner or later will be organized in 
this city. 

+. +s 

The Bostonians opened a three weeks’ engagement last 
evening at the Columbia Theatre, which was packed to the 
doors with a fashionable audience. 





The Oratorio Situation. 
FEBRUARY 13, 1900. 

Several members of the late Apollo Club and the Handel 
and Haydn Society met at the parlors of the Occidental 
Hotel last Friday afternoon in order to organize an ora- 
torio society of sufficient strength and efficiency to become 
an educational factor in the musical life of this city. There 
were about thirty enthusiastic adherents present, and letters 
from prominent patrons of music were read which proved 
the demand for good oratorio work. The title proposed for 
this new society was “The San Francisco Harmonic So- 
ciety,” and a committee of three was appointed to decide 
definitely as to the appropriateness of the title. This com- 
mittee included Mrs. W. C. Stadtfeld, Miss Margaretha 
Bruntsch and Mrs. G. Hassett. 

The committee appointed for the drafting of a constitu- 
tion and by-laws consists of Dr. Max Magnus, Mrs. Warren 
Gregory and W. C. Stadtfeld. W. A. Murrison acted as 
temporary chairman. 

The object of the society is set forth in the following 
resolution, which was passed unanimously: 

Resolved, That this meeting recognizes the importance of encour- 
aging the study of music in San Francisco; that the sense of this 
meeting is that its object can be best realized by the organization 
of a society for the practice and rendering of the best oratorio and 
choral music. 

On this occasion Herman Genss was appointed musical 
director and Mrs. L. J. Murdock accompanist. 

* * * 

While we were fortunate enough with symphony music to 
enjoy eight consecutive seasons and thereby create an in- 
terest in this phase of the art to foster hopes of the estab- 
lishment of a permanent symphony orchestra, oratorio did 
not fare as well. There were particularly two oratorio lead- 
ers active in San Francisco, namely, J. H. Stewart and 
James Hamilton Howe. The former succeeded to run his 
society into the ground by burdening them with extravagant 
assessments and charging enormously for every step he took, 
and the latter was never able to get neither sufficiently good 
material nor large enough funds to carry out his plans suc- 
cessfully, or even enable him to show whether he could 
carry out these plans. So that as a matter of fact oratorio 
died gradually out in this city, while symphony appeared to 
have come to stay. 

When it therefore became known that about thirty promi- 
nent music patrons have banded themselves together for 
the praiseworthy purpose of giving to San Francisco an ora- 
torio society which will not only be placed on a permanent 
footing, but which will contain the best material that can 
be gathered here, there was general rejoicing at the happy 
prospects of music in this city, which in the last few years 
has made rapid strides toward artistic appreciation. Her- 
man Genss has now a difficult position to defend, and for 
the sake of the art I think it necessary to acquaint the new 
leader with some local conditions which he may know, but 
which one cannot too often emphasize. First of all there 
will be opposition from one upstart (I do not need to honor 





He has, ever since his questionable rise to public criticism, 
disgraced his profession by inconsistent and unfair reviews 
of local events. He has prostituted art by catering to his 
flatterers and abusing undeservingly his opponents. He 
dishonored himself as a critic by cowardly and uncalled for 
attacks upon ladies of unblemished character. In fact his 
continuous assaults on the profession and prejudiced at- 
tacks upon reputable ladies and gentlemen who are honored 
and respected by all who know them he has made himself 
so despised and so utterly unfit for recognition that his 
abuses, emanating from a soured and illiterate brain, have 
ceased to make any impressions. With this final exposé 
of the fellow’s vituperative character I dismiss him hence- 
forth from the columns of this department and let him pur- 
sue unmolested his ignoble path. 

* * * 


Now I sincerely hope that the new society and the new 
leader will not be intimidated by any attacks similar to those 
which will no doubt come from the above source, and con- 
tinue the work which they have begun with unerring and 
faithful energy. Like symphony, oratorio is absolutely es- 
sential for the development of music here, and while the 
path that leads to the height of success may be steep and 
rough, the final aim is so great that any efforts, no matter 
how exhausting they may be, should not discourage the 
principals of this new movement in working zealously to- 
ward the accomplishment of their useful plans. 

** * 

Besides ignoring the attacks of a vindictive opposition 
which endeavors to retard the progress of music in San 
Francisco, the new oratorio society should be careful to 
select the best material it can possibly obtain. It must not 
be forgotten that one bad voice is able to ruin the effect of 
a hundred good ones, and one wrong intonation eventually 
mars the harmony of an entire chorus. Former attempts 
at supporting an oratorio society have proven futile simply 
because mediocrity was constantly disfiguring the ensemble 
work. These lessons, arising from past experiences, should 
be heeded, and not unless they are used as a bad example 
can the future work of the oratorio society expect the sup- 
port of press and public. 

Good voices and musical ears are absolutely necessary 
for an organization of this kind, and if it is impossible to 
build oratorio on this firm basis let us rather be without it. 
It is also the sense of this new society to combine an or- 
chestra with the chorus. This is an excellent idea. But as 
this orchestra, because of lack of professional talent, must 
of a necessity consist of amateurs, let them at least be the 
best amateurs that San Francisco can offer. If we desire 
to organize a choral and orchestral society which is to be of 
use to our music students we must have the very best that 
can possibly be obtained. Both chorus and orchestra must not 
only consist of active members who possess talent and taste, 
but. whose energy and ambition forces them to attend re- 
hearsals diligently, and who do not need constant entreaties 
to remind them of their duties. 

I understand that both the leader and the society are 
willing to work upon these principles, and if they are sin- 
cere in their promises and adhere to them their efforts are 
deserving of hearty encouragement and strong support. Just 
as San Francisco is now ripe for symphony music, so is it 
also ready to listen to good oratorio works, and to uphold 
and indorse a society which makes good oratorio the task 
of its existence is the solemn duty of all those who profess 
to be musicians and patrons of music in the real sense of the 
word. 

** * 

The Bostonians presented “The Viceroy,” Victor Her- 
bert’s new comic opera, for the first time at the Columbia 
last evening. 

** * 
Current Events. 


The pupils of Edward Xavier Rolker gave a reception to 
Miss Antoinette Trebelli on Monday evening of last week 
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affair was decidedly a pleasant one, and the distinguished 
guest was delighted with the kind hospitality of her hosts. 
The following musical program formed a very attractive 
feature of the evening: 


A take 6s. sc ica iewcghtdbeesedesopenssoed$eess Chopin 
Miss Ernestine Goldman. 
ED, I Bes paptindn aed Sevebeepetebsnccccoscecce Leoncavallo 
Mr. Georges. 
oe Ea ee eo Oe ee ee ee Dessauer 
Louis Fishbeck. 
EL Sian ci. Scien, a tiahlie beabee has dcbnacud cose seved Franz 
Miss E. Hanks. 
CHS RR at ans ubkn stan salissudtbbrececenvcitneesence David 
Miss Henriette Simons. 
EEE Sous 5 adghealins SOMIEANSIND Vogt chase cecesccsostceoeee Donizetti 
Miss B. Rosenbaum. 
FE ibe bacdbackns dsb cbidetocberecacesicocusétessovcssovess Meyerbeer 


Miss R. Harden-Hickey. 
* * * 


The new board of directors of the Music Teachers’ As 
sociation of California, consisting of Madame Roeckel, H 
W. Patrick, V. A. H. Hoffmeyer, Joseph Greven, Homer 
Tourjée, Mrs. P. O. Peterson and Mrs. J. A. Whiteside, has 
elected the following officers for the ensuing year: Mme 
Ellen Coursen Roeckel, president; H. W. Patrick, vice 
president; Mrs. J. A. Whiteside, secretary, and Mrs. P. O° 
Peterson, treasurer. 

So 

The vesper services at the Unitarian Church, Alameda, 
are progressing under the energetic direction of Miss Eliza 
beth Westgate. From the Argus of last Saturday I take the 
following: 

The vespers to-morrow will bring forward to our people Herr Carl 
Schwertfeger as a church singer. His appearance before the Uni- 
tarian Club aroused enthusiasm among the members, who say that 
no baritone of his quality has been heard by the club. It is there 
fore gratifying to announce that he will sing to-morrow. 

Miss Boston is the soloist of the Second Unitarian Church in San 
Francisco, and sings brilliantly and with style. Her voice is a dra- 
matic contralto. 


The Oakland Trio Club held one of its excellent “open 


meetings’ recently at the residence of Mrs. E. H. Benja 
min, during which the following program was presented: 
Trio, Beethoven, op. 1, No. 1, Adagio Cantabile, Finale Presto, 


Miss Esther Marvin, Miss Heine, Mr. Von der Mehden; trio, Schu 


mann, op. 63, Mit Energie und Leidenschaft, Scherzo Lebhaft 
Doch Nicht Zu Rasch, Miss Bertha Brehm, Miss Heine, Mr. Von 
der Mehden; baritone solo, ‘“‘Where’er You Walk,” from Serenata 
“Semele,” Handel, A. Horatio Cogswell; trio, Anton Dvorak, op 
21, Adagio Moderato, Allegro Molto, Miss Helen Hagar, Miss 
Heine, Mr. Von der Mehden; baritone solo, “Recessional” (words by 
Kipling), De Koven, A. Horatio Cogswell; trio, F. Mendelssohn 
op. 66, Allegro Energico e Con Fuoco, Scherzo, Miss Pauline Col 


lins, Miss Heine, Mr. Von der Mehden 
7 * * 


One of the late musical events in Alameda was the début 
of Miss Lulu I take the following from the 
Argus: 

The début of Miss Lulu Daniells at the 


Church last evening given by her instructor, E 
This young contralto created 


Daniells 


recital at the Unitarian 
D. Crandall, was an 
occasion of much musical importance. 
a deep impression upon her hearers, such as is only possible when 
the talent displayed is rare 

Not only has Miss Daniells a voice of engaging quality, but she 
has the musical temperament to a high degree; the faculty of im 
mersing herself completely in her work; facial expression most un 
usual; clear enunciation, and, since she pos 
sesses the other qualities of a singer—magnetism 


perhaps, best of all 


* * * 


The following paragraph from the same paper is par 
ticularly interesting because of its concluding lines: 

Miss Ella Graves played all the accompaniments with entire sym- 
pathy, and also as piano solos the Chopin Nocturne, op. 62, No. 2, 
and the brilliant Staccato Caprice 6f Vogrich. Miss Graves was 
called back to the stage several times after her solos, but did not 
play again. In fact, the no-encore rule, though unpremeditated by 
the performers in any but an individual way, was adhered to dur 
ing the evening. This is a tasteful fashion, and is becoming de- 
cidedly the vogue. 


The abolishment of the encore nuisance is certainly a very 
good move, and I hope to see it installed in San Francisco 


soon. 
* * * 


The following dispatch from Berkeley, which appeared in 
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last Saturday's Evening Post will be of interest to musi 


Clans: 
Berxecey, February 10.—Prof. Henry Clay Wysham, the weli 
known musician, died early this morning at his home, 2437 Tele- 


graph avenue, after an illness of several weeks. 

The professor, who was an eminent performer on the Boehm flute, 
had resided in Berkeley for the past eight years. He was born in 
Baltimore, Md., in 1828, and took the degree of Master of Arts from 
Mary's College, in his native city, in 1847. In hs early manhood 
Professor Wysham practiced law, but eventually gave up that pro- 
tession for music. 

Professor Wysham was prominent as a writer on musical topics 
and notes of travel, and his productions were published in the lead- 
ing magazines of the country. In 1880 he became a member of the 
California bar and practiced for a short time. During the past few 
years he had lived a rather retired life, occasionally giving instruc 
tion on the flute and playing at concerts about the bay cities. 


St. 


’s- *+ * 


The Los Angeles Herald printed a favorable critique about 
the fourth Symphony concert in that city. 


*-_ * * 


Antoinette Trebelli is giving two concerts in Los Angeles 
on Tuesday and Thursday of this week. Her programs 
are of the same high class quality which they proved to 
be in this city. 

* * * 


The Kraus Quartet will give the following program at 
its concert at Blomhard Halli to-morrow evening: 


Se TE Se Ps BOO. GG Mecsecscstcccnasecsosqnant Schumann 
GT ECS FO Bib cccecvssvceceeeveste. Secccegvasseesontes Saint-Saens 
Andante Con Moto, from Quartet in D minor...............Schubert 
OD och Fetcnderes svasctastedbncesedscbeseocedin De Fontenailles 
CUED SND cviadaaserinssconsedtncocsceetaneesioedesenibes D Hardelot 
In a Bower 9 peeese omececsoore tue Nevin 
Quartet in E minor, Aus Meinem Leben - Smetana 
. 


Madame Scalchi and her company will give a concert in 
Los Angeles at Simpson Auditorium on Tuesday evening, 
February 27, Wednesday February 28. 
Scalchi is assisted by Mr. and Mrs. De Pasquali, A. Fran- 


and afternoon, 
ceschetti, baritone, and Sefior La Vardi, pianist. 


ALFRED METZGER 


Arthur Whiting’s Engagements. 


_ HUR WHITING, the pianist, has just completed 
iour appearances in Boston with the Kneisel Quartet. 
tach year this admirable artist is engaged to play at the 
concerts of the Kneisels in Boston and New York. Mr. 
Whiting has also been giving a series of recitals, at which 
the programs. 
Mr. Whiting has been devoting himself to Brahms, to the 
delight of his cultured audiences. His interpretation 
the great modern German composers has the breadth and 
scholarly insight which the compositions demand. 

Last Sunday (February 25) Mr. Whiting gave a recital 
at the St. Botolph Club, Boston. On Monday he played 
at Steinert Hall, Boston. Assisted by Myron W. Whitney, 
Jr., Mr. Whiting appeared early in the month at a re- 
cital at the Rossini Club at Portland, Me. With the same 
vocalist, Mr. Whiting will give a recital at Griffith Hall, 
Philadelphia, on Wednesday evening, March 7. The en- 


Brahms’ works appear frequently upon 


ot 


tire program will consist of Brahms compositions. 

The Philadelphia recital will be given under the auspices 
of the following leaders in Philadelphia society: Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas Whitney Surette, Mr. and Mrs. Owen 
Wister, Miss Adeline S. MacIntosh, Miss Frances A. Wis- 
ter, Miss Ethel Parrish, John H Ingham and Andrew 
Wheeler, Jr. 

During March Mr. Whiting will play at four chamber 
music concerts before the Brooklyn Institute, at which he 
will have for his associates Messrs. Kneisel, Schroeder and 
Svecenski, of the Kneisel Quartet. Mrs, Katharine Fisk 
will at some of the concerts. After the 
Brooklyn concerts Mr. Whiting will make a Western 
tour. 


be the soloist 


Sembrich’s Singing. 
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(CONTINUED.) 

CCORDING to Mr. Henderson, the eminent critic of 
A the New York Times, Sembrich declares that she 
owes all her knowledge of the vocal art to the instruction 
of Lamperti. 

It is understood that she refers to G. B. Lamperti, now 
located in Dresden, the son of the famous Lamperti, oi 
Milan, the latter noted as the teacher of Campanini, Al- 
vary, Gerster, Scalchi, Albani and Van Zandt. 

Mr. Henderson, however, is inclined to believe that 
Sembrich’s own high skill as a musician had more to do 
with “the full development of her mastery of her art” than 
any instruction of Lamperti’s. 

Now when one regards the views of Lamperti concern 
ing voice production it is very easy to account for the 
fundamental deficiency shown in Sembrich’s efforts, ior 
the very conclusions advanced by Lamperti would serve in 
evoking the corrupt process so evident in her employment 
of her vocal powers, if so erratic an action as now aifilicts 
her efforts did not inherently exist. 

But it did exist inherently, as old Grandfather Tanowicz 
indicated in his estimate of “Little Marcella’s” feline ut- 
terances, 

Lamperti declares that “the emission of tone should 
be practiced with the vowel a, which must be produced in 
the back of the throat, as though we would pronounce the 
word anima,” the student being careful “not to change 
this a into 0, for this change would lead the singer to the 
production of a false timbre, or of a throaty tone.” 

Now if there is any device that can be instituted to aid 
in producing a false timbre, or a throaty tone, it is this 
same “back of the throat” effort, with the broad sound of 
the vowel form of a, as recommended by this noted teacher 
of singing. 

The evident ignorance of this teacher as regards correct 
fundamental training of the voice is doubly emphasized 
when he speaks of the vowel form of o being the means of 
induction to a throaty quality. 

Such a deduction upon his part can proceed only from 
his inability to correctly emit the voice, for not only does 
the correct formation of o forbid a throaty effort, but, on 
the contrary, necessitates the very opposite result; namely, 
a forward, full and free emission. 

And what is more, Sembrich will never succeed in cor- 
rectly locating her voice and in gaining normal results 
unless she subjects her efforts to a skillful practice upon 
the vowel forms of oo and o, for through this means only 
can ever be remedied the backward intention of the column 
of air that now is the cause of her inability to correctly 
employ her exceptional powers. 

To me it does not seem possible that this famous singer 
is not aware of her difficulty in the middle and lower part 
scale 
salvation from a premature loss of her powers ex 
the fact that she does not employ what are termed 


of her 

Her 
ists in 
in an attempt to make this false and weak 


“chest tones ” 


part of her scale “louder” in effect 

She is content to scrape these middle and lower tones 
out of her pharynx and across a prolapsed soft palate, 
with the result of feeble and husky sounds always evident 
in such an effort, and not to force the breath through a 
constricted apparatus, as is the general habit of less musi- 
cal and less sensitive singers. 

I am 
employ her voice in this locality, even ii 


to successfully 


her 


sure she must feel her inability 


listeners and 
the critics do not realize that she labors in vain and are not 


able to discover in the least the great blemish afflicting her 
vocal efforts 


Occasionally some listener more acute than the ma 
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jority will remark, as I heard one quite recently, “What 
makes Sembrich’s voice sound so husky and flat?” 

Another at my elbow remarked to her companion, who 
was glowing over Sembrich’s singing, “Her voice always 
sounds tired to me.” 

It is because of Sembrich’s inability to correctly employ 
this part of her voice that to me her song singing is the 
most unsatisfactory element of her periormance. 

It is admitted that she displays rare musical intelli- 
gence, conceives the author’s intention, is happy as regards 
style and the detail of expressive delineation, but these 
make all the more to be regretted, by the really acute 
critic, her corrupt fundamental training 

Her voice does not freely and fully respond to her artist 
design 

This fact alone it would seem should convince so sensi 
tive a musician as she that there is something wrong in 
the manner in which she employs her apparatus 

This false location of the voice in the back mouth ren 
ders her attempts at pianissimo singing very indistinct 

If it is remembered that the articulating organs are all 
in the extreme front of the mouth (the tip of the tongue, 
the teeth and the lips), it would seem quite necessary that 
the breath should be located in the front mouth; also if 


an acute and simultaneous articulation is to be accom- 
plished. 
To locate the breath in the back mouth is to enforce 


abnormal efforts as regards articulation 

Hence, the failure of the listener to distinguish the words 
in the efforts of the majority of singers 

There is a semi-ventriloquistic manner of articulating 
that passes current for pure articulation, but the accom- 
panying spasmodic jerking of the breath te accomplish the 
effort does not remedy the false quality and uncertain in- 
tonation identical with a backward location. 

Further evidences of Lamperti’s “back of the throat,” 
‘’anima” process of voice distortion, as delineated by this 
will be noted in a following article 

WARREN DAVENPORT 


famous singer, 


Francis Rogers. 

RANCIS ROGERS, the baritone, and Mrs. Waldo 
Richards, the reader, repeated with great success the 
program of their Boston recital date at the 
Waldorf-Astoria. A favorable notice of the Boston recital 
was published in the last number of Taz Musica, Cou 
Mr. Rogers sang a list of attractive songs at a 
private musicale last week Fifth avenue. Mr. Rogers 
sang with his usual success at a concert on Washington’s 


at a recent 


RIER 
on 


Birthday, under the auspices of the Epworth League, of 
Elizabeth, N. J. Last Saturday Mr 
the artists who appeared at a musicale given by Mrs. Wil- 
liam Bloodgood, of West Fifty-fourth street. Mr. Rogers 
was especially engaged by H. H. Duncklee to sing at the 
evening service of the Roseville Avenue Baptist Church, 
it Newark, N. J. Yesterday (Tuesday) Mr. Rogers sang 
it a concert given at the Waldorf-Astoria by the St. Bar- 
nabas Guild 


Rogers was one ol 


Max Bendix. 
AX BENDIX, the violinist, continues to receive en 
gagements from cities remote as well as near New 


York. Since the musical season opened he has appeared 
with marked success in the following places: Detroit, 
Mich; Chicago, Ill.; Lansing, Mich.; Louisville, Ky.; Cin 
cinnati, Ohio; Nashville, Tenn.; Atlanta, Ga.; Augusta, 
Ga.; Savannah, Ga.; Spartanburg, S. ( Columbia, Ga. ; 
Brunswick, Ga.; Omaha, Neb.; Kansas City, Mo.; Topeka, 
Kan.; Denver, Col.; Pueblo, Col.; Colorado Springs, Col. ; 
Ogden, Utah; Logan, Utah; Boise City, Idaho; Portland, 
Ore.; Walla Walla, Wash.; Spokane, Wash Billings, 
Mon.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Marquette, Mich.; Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Mr. Bendix has also appeared at concerts and private 


musicales in New York, where his artistic work always 





finds due recognition 
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Music in London. 


MUSGRAVE CRESCENT, WALHAM Sonam | 
LONDON, February 7, 1900, 


HE Philharmonic Society, which is now in its eighty- 
eighth year, will give concerts, under Mr. Cowen’s 
direction, on March 8 and 24, April 5, May 10 and 24, 
June 14 and 28 The special features announced are 
Granville Bantock’s Orchestral Scene, “Jaga-Naut,” from 
“Kehama”; Berlioz’s Symphonic Poem, “Harold in 
Italy”; F. H. Cowen’s new Concertstiick in B flat, for 
piano and orchestra (piano, I J. Paderewski); some new 
orchestral works by Dvorak, conducted by the com- 
poser, Elgar’s “Sea Pictures”; Otto Manns’ “Ouverture 
Dramatique”; Coleridge-Taylor’s new orchestral work, 
“Miniatures of an Every-day Comedy”; Thorley’s Sym- 
phonic Poem, “Macbeth”; Tschaikowsky’s “Pathetic 
Symphony,” and the following Wagner items: Final duet, 
Act III., from “Die Walkiire”’ (Esther Palliser and 
Andrew Black); “Eine Faust Ouverture;” Entrance of 
Gods into Walhalla, from “Rheingold”; - Prelude and 
“Liebestod,” from “Tristan”; “Waldweben,” from “Sieg- 
fried.” 

Of course there will be the old classical symphonies and 
overtures as well. The artists engaged are: Pianists, 
Busoni, Teresa Carrefio, Von Dohnanyi, Frederick 
Lamond, I. J. Paderewski and Moriz Rosenthal; violin- 
ist, Ladislas Gorski; vocalists, Mario Ancona, Andrew 
Flack, Clara Butt, Rose Ettinger, Edward Lloyd, Esther 
Palliser and Amy Sherwin. 

The Crystal Palace concerts will commence on Satur- 
day, February 24, and will be given on each Saturday 
afternoon until March 31, inclusive, under Mr. Manns’ 
direction. Among first performances are listed a scena, 
“Cleopatra,” by Frances Allitsen (vocalist, Clara Butt); 
a symphonic poem, after Poe’s “The Raven,” by Josef 
Holbrooke, and a symphony, “Walt Whitman,” by W. H. 
Bell. Bach, Brahms and other masters will supply the 
piéces de résistance. 

Among the artists engaged are: Vocalists, Lillian Blau- 
velt, Rose Ettinger, Clara Butt, Philip Brozel, Santley 
and Kennerley Rumford; instrumentalists, piano, 
Madame Carrefio, Miss Adela Verne, Waddington Cooke 
and Moriz Rosenthal; violin, César Thomson, A. V. 
Belinski and Miss Maud McCarthy; violoncello, Julius 
Klengel. 

As usual, the Crystal Palace will have a Handel Festival. 
The days are June 19, 21 and 23, with the public rehearsal 
on the Saturday, in place of the usual day, Friday. A 
wise change, as the Saturday half holiday will send a 
large contingent. 

A new society has been formed to do a very good work. 
It is the Purcell Operatic Society, and its object is to re- 
vive the works of Purcell, Arne, Handel and Gluck. The 
Purcell work announced is his “Dido and AEneas,” writ- 
ten in 1675, which led to orders for writing introductions 
and airs for various dramatic works. He really gave 
England a brief spell of national opera. If the Stuarts 
had not allowed their artistic temperaments to make 
them forfeit the throne England would make a better 
show in art than she does to-day. But first came those 
persecuting bigots, the Puritans, and then came the 
Dutch Georges, and nothing but what was foreign could 


The last concert of the Pops was very good. Halir 
was in good form, and the Mozart Concerto No. 6 Quar- 
tet roused enthusiasm. He played with Adela Verne in 
the “Kreutzer Sonata,” and gave also a Scarlatti sonata, 
which was encored. Miss A. Verne had two recalls for 
her performance of Paderewski’s ‘““Théme Varie.” 

Lovers of peace and quiet are glad to hear that two of the 
judges have decided that any town can make a by-law that 
“no organ or other musical instrument worked by steam or 
other mechanical means shall be used in the borough.” It 
is to be hoped that these legal authorities will find a way to 
stop the whistling in public of Sullivan’s music to “The Ab- 
sent Minded Beggar.” There is worse or better than human 
whistling, however. An enemy of mankind is teaching 
bullfinches to whistle the tune which is rather worse than 
Kipling’s words. 

What with conservatories here, there and everywhere, the 
crop of musicians is growing to a frightful extent, and there 
is an agitation to request the Board of Education to register 
musicians. But of course it will be opposed by the holders 
of five shilling diplomas of Mus. Doc. issued by a laborious 
plumber. 

Our concert givers manage things very badly. One day 
we had six concerts and none during the rest of the week. 
From their point of view, perhaps, it may seem good. They 
can always explain away poor houses by the word “compe 
tition.” 

You will have seen the announcement of Tagliafico’s 
death. He was long connected with Covent Garden Thea- 
tre, and gave Jean de Reszké his first instruction in stage 
deportment. 


FEBRUARY 10, 1900. 


War concerts are still the rage. On Wednesday night an 
entertainment, dignified by the name of the Imperial Con- 
cert, took place at Albert Hall, when several well-known 
vocalists and the orchestra from the Royal Academy of 
Music made up the program, for which people paid high 
prices. In some form or another these functions are of fre- 
quent occurrence, and have succeeded in making private 
concerts of artists quite unprofitable. The last of these of 
any note will be that organized by the Marchioness of Lans- 
downe, wife of the Secretary of War, to take place at Co- 
vent Garden when Madame Patti comes from Craig-y-Nos 
to sing. 

The musical directors—in other words, directors of light 
operas, theatres, &c.—have formed an association, and have 
recently taken up their abode in the place formerly occupied 
by the Lyric Academy of Acting. 

Ben Davies has returned from his Continental tour, when 
he sang in some twelve cities. 

Sig. Manuel Garcia is as hale and hearty as ever, although 
nearly ninety-five years old. He was seen the other day in 
the streets exhibiting a vigor quite astounding. 

At the same hall on the previous afternoon, an English 
ballad concert, under the direction of William Boosey, 
took place, when Miss Hortense Paulsen, ar American, 
made her début. She has a fairly bright soprano voice, 
sings with charm, but utterly lacks all distinguishing qual- 
ities. Her success in Denza’s “May Morning” was fair, 
but she was more at home in an American song, entitled 
“A Summer Girl,” by Sergeant. This number pleased 
the eminently respectable maiden ladies present, without 


whom these concerts would cease to exist. Much might 
be said on the various types that distinguish the audiences 
at these concerts—Mr. Wood's at Queen’s Hall, or, say 
a “popular” concert at St. James’ Hall. Watkin Mills, in 
fine voice, sang a new drinking song, entitled “Chorus, 
Gentlemen.” Miss Marie Tempest, who is now more fre- 
quently heard on the concert platform than the stage, and 
who has grown very stout, gave F. Lambert’s “Aubade a 
la Fiancée” with excellent style and very ordinary voice. 
“Bring Bach the Sunshine,” a new song by Allan Deane, 
was brought forward by a young American tenor, Ley 
Vernon. He sings with spirit, but lacks the breadth of 
intelligence necessary for the making of an artist of spe- 
cial note. Mlle. Chaminade played uninteresting compo- 
sitions from her own pen for the first time. In addition 
to a young English girl, Miss Hilda Foster, who sang 
artistically, the Ivan Caryll Orchestra contributed the 
balance of the program. This last is a body of instrumen 
talists, chosen by the well-known light opera conductor, 
Mr. John Tilkins, alias Ivan Caryll, to interpret popular 
selections. They have met with considerable success. 

This afternoon a symphony concert is given at Queen’s 
Hall, when Georg Liebling brings forward a new concerto 
and Blauvelt sings. For a novelty Mr. Wood has the first 
performance in England of the original score of “Tann- 
hauser.” 

On Friday afternoon Mr. Leonard Borwick and Plun 
ket Greene gave one of their song and piano recitals at St 
James’ Hall. Attracted by the announcement that Ar- 
thur Somervell’s new song cycle, a setting of twelve selec- 
tions from Tennyson’s “Maud,” would be brought forward 
by Plunket Greene, a large audience had assembled. The suc 
cess of composer and singer is not to be questioned. The 
latter’s voice is byno means remarkable—still less so on this 
occasion—but his dramatic force is of the strongest, his 
feeling such as to beautify the meanest composition and fit- 
tingly render the highest. Not one of this cycle but has 
some distinction; two, however, are specially noticeable— 
viz., “She Came to the Village Church” and “Birds in the 
High Hall Garden.” The work is likely to have a vogue 
similar to that of Lehmann’s “In a Persian Garden,” more 
so, indeed, for the music is stronger and the poetry in 
finitely more beautiful. Plunket Greene’s remaining selec 
tions were a set of old folksongs, arranged by H. Rei 
mann. As for Mr. Borwick, this ladylike young pianist 
has not soiled one whit the delicacy of his manner. Two 
impromptus of Schubert, the same composer’s “Moment 
Musical,” C sharp minor; Handel’s “Caprice” in G; Bach's 
Fantaisie in C minor; Daquin’s “Le Coucou,” and Leo 
nardo Leo’s “Arietta” gave satisfaction to all who are 
still his admirers, and I believe they are many 





Adrienne Remenyi’s Tour. 


ISS ADRIENNE REMENYI is now making a tow 
through Ohio. Monday evening she sang at Kent, 
last evening at Massillon, and to-night she will appear at 
Canton. The dates for March are as follows: Galion, Ist; 
Mansfield, 2d; Bucyrus, 3d; Newark, 5th; Mt. Vernon, 
6th; Marysville, 7th; Lancaster, 8th; Circleville, 9th; Chil 
licothe, 10th; Portsmouth, 12th; Washington, 13th; Troy, 
14th; Piqua, 15th; Bellefontaine, 16th; Ada (college), 17th; 
Lima, 19th; Fostoria, 20th; Findlay, 21st. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER, ) 
256 Mance Street, > 
MONTREAL, February 16, 1900.) 


ORD STRATHCONA’S new and palatial Col- 
lege for Women, which graces Sherbrooke 





street, in this city, is fortunate in having at the 
head of its musical department Miss Clara 
Lichtenstein, a thorough artist and unusually cultured and 
well qualified directress. With the exception perhaps of 
Mme. Anna Farini, of Toronto, there is no professional 
woman in Canada who converses more brilliantly upon 
pianistic topics, or possesses keener appreciation of the 
characteristics and more intelligent insight into the actual 
aims and achievements of the many noted European mu 
sicians whose personal friendship she has enioyed 
+ * ” 

Numerous concerts are being given in aid of the Cana 
dian patriotic fund. Under the patronage of their Ex 
cellencies the Governor-General and the Countess of 
Minto a series of musical and dramatic entertainments 
will take place to-night and to-morrow at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre. The names of Miss Grace Preston, contralto; 
Miss Ruth Holt and Nicholas Sebastian, all of New York, 
appear on the program. 

The following performers will participate in a similar 
event in Karn Hall on the evening of February 20, when 








Mayor Prefontaine is to be the chief patron: Mrs. Par- 


ratt, harpist; the Misses Jennie C. Moffatt, soprano; Mar- 
garet Stark, contralto; Camille Hone, violinist, and N 
McClelland, reader; Messrs. J. L. Tenfond, tenor; J. C. 
Gray, bass; Sydney Dugan, bass, and Frederic H. Blair, 
accompanist. 
* 7 * 

In Montreal the chief exponent of the Fletcher music 

method is Mrs. H. O. Wilson, who is assisted by Miss 


Elizabeth Davidson. 


These two ladies have very attractive 
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studios in Karn Hall, and are meeting with gratifying 
success 


* * > 





Miss Margaret Huston, soprano, a deserving and promis 
ing young Toronto singer, has sailed for Paris, France 
* = * 

Mr. du Domaine, of the Toronto Conservatory of Music's 
violin staff, has joined the Strathcona Horse, and will short 
ly leave for South Africa 

* * » 

Miss Dora McMurtry, soprano, of Toronto, has been pay- 

ing this Province a professional visit 


. > * 
Miss Wheler, who on several previous occasions has assisted the 
choir, delighted the audience with her clear, bell-like soprano voice 


and was heartily encored after each selection. Her high notes were 
exceptionally good and were taken without an effort.—Oakville Star 
February 1, 1900. 

The above press comment refers to Miss Marie Wheler, 
a talented Toronto soprano 


* * * 


A comprehensive series of chamber music concerts is be 
ing given in Karn Hall on Sunday afternoons. The pro 
grams are sacred and classical, and are creditably arranged 
and interpreted by Mrs. Turner, pianist; Herbert Spencer, 
violinist; Mr. Carbonneau, ’cellist, and others 


* + * 


The Toronto Globe of February 12 thus describes the 
most recent recital given by Mr. Tandy, a prominent mem 
ber of the Toronto Conservatory of Music’s staff : 


A vocal recital of more than usual interest was that given by 
Rechab Tandy, assisted by several of his advanced pupils, in the 
Conservatory of Music Hall on Saturday evening. The progran 
was made up of classical and modern numbers, of which the follow 
ing were sung by Mr. Tandy; Mendelssohn, “Sing Ye Praises” 
(recitative and air, “Hymn of Praise’); Millard, “Ave Maria:”’ 
Seethoven, “Creation’s Hymn,” op. 48; Morgan, “My Sweetheart 
When a Boy;” Adam, “The Maid of the Mill;” Sullivan, “The 
Absent-Minded Beggar;”’ Allitsen, “The Lord Is My Light.” Mr 
Tandy was in good voice and gave a musicianly interpretation of 
all his numbers. The other songs on the program were Cowen’s 
“The Promise of Life,” sung by Miss Maud Snarr; De Faye, “Tell 
Her I Love Her So,” Mr. William McCammon; Tosti’s duet, ““The 
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Venetian Boat Song,” Miss Florence Macpherson and Mr. Tandy; 
Liddell, “Abide With Me,” Miss Florence Macpherson; De Koven, 
“The Recessional,” F. Hancock Matthews; Zardo, “To the Angels,” 
Miss Marie Wheler; Schira, “Sognai,” Miss Maude Bryce. Miss 
Edith C. Miller played the Finale from Guilmant’s First Organ 
Sonata, also several organ obligatos in a most acceptable manner, 
while the ‘cello solo, Godard’s Berceuse, and ‘cello obligato by 
Miss Madeline.Evans added greatly to the enjoyment of the recital 
The accompaniments played by Miss Louise Tandy and Donald 
Herald were highly satisfactory 


At Miss Abbott’s fourth and last vocal and instrumental 
recital, which will take place in the Montreal Art Gallery 
on the evening of February 20, the assisting artists will be 
Miss Ada Wait and Edward Baxter Felton, vocalists; Miss 
Clara Lichtenstein, pianist, and Hans Kronold, ‘cellist 

May HAMILTON 





Canadian News. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA, } 
Office of THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
VANCOUVER, B. C., February 14, 1900. )} 


HE grand concerts given by Madame Nevada, assisted 
by Louis Blumenberg, ‘cellist, and Selden Pratt, pian 
ist, in Vancouver and Victoria were most enjoyable. The 
artists were enthusiastically received, and the whole mu 
sical population turned out to do them honor. It is seldom 
that British Columbians have the pleasure of hearing such 
first-class music, but when they do they testify amply to 
their appreciation of the same. In spite of the sorrow and 
anxiety that now wring the heart of every British subject 
the Western people accorded to the “sage-brush nightingale” 
the fullest meed of applause, flowers and encores 


Jutran DurHAM 





Richard Burmeister. 


ICHARD BURMEISTER, who recently started on 

a concert tour, played last evening (Tuesday) at 

Hartford, Conn His important dates for March in 

clude March 1, Philadelphia; March 2, Williamsport 

Pa.; March 3, Hanover, Pa March 5, Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; March 9 and 10, Cincinnati 

In Philadelphia and Cincinnati Burmeister will play his 


own piano concerto in D minor, which he reorchestrated 





last summer. The composer is now thankful that the 
publisher, Fr. Luckhardt, Berlin, Germany, brought out 
the piano score about ten years ago, because they did 
not keep his promise to publish also the orchestral scor« 
which now will be published next summer 

This concerto is Burmeister’s op. 1, and there has not 
yet been a composer who, after some years ol experience 


would not like to make some improvements of the in 
strumentation of his first orchestral work, but is prevented 
from doing so when once the score published. Grieg 
should feel very much annoyed about having the score of 
his piano concerto published several times with improved 
orchestrations, as he never would be sure that at a per 
formance the last and improved edition would be used 
Composers are so sensitive in this respect! There will be 
no. question that Burmeister’s concerto, which had such 
great success here and abroad, will soon be played again 
by the composer at one of New York’s orchestral con 


certs 


H. M. Field. 


HE many friends of H. M. Field, the well-known Can 

adian pianist and Krause method exponent, now liv 

ing in Leipsic, Germany, will be glad to learn that he will 

spend the summer of 1900 at his Canadian home, 105 

Gloucester street, Toronto, where he will accept piano 

pupils The date of Mr. Field’s latest Leipsic concert is 
March 7. 
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“ Development of Church Music.” 


HERE were very few vacant seats in the “Old First” 
T Presbyterian Church last Friday evening when the 
pastor of the church, the Rev. Dr. Howard Duffield, ap- 
peared in his pulpit to deliver the lecture on “The Develop- 
ment of Church Music,” under the auspices of the Guilmant 
Organ School. The lecture was illustrated by the choir of 
the church, under the able direction of William C. Carl, the 
organist and choirmaster, who is the musical director of the 
Guilmant Organ School. 

[he educational advantage of such an evening as that ar- 

auged by Mr. Carl was greatly appreciated by the audi- 
ence. After the final illustration by the choir some thought- 
ful people in passing out of the church commended the gen- 
erosity of Mr. Carl and the “Old First’ Church, for it 
should be said that the admission was free and no collec- 
tion was taken. 

Dr. Duffield introduced his topic for the evening with be 
coming modesty. He said he had nothing original to tell 
the audience, and not being a musician himself he could not 
give his hearers anything analytical from the musical point 
of view. His paper, he explained, was historical, and ar- 
ranged from the best sources obtainable. 

Notwithstanding Dr. Duffield’s declaration, his lecture 
proved interesting from the musical as weil as the his- 
torical side. It is doubtful if the most highly educated mu- 
sician in New York could have presented the subject with 
the concise eloquence of the reverend speaker of the even- 
ing. 

After touching briefly upon the musical achievements of 
the ancient Egyptians, Dr. Duffield referred to the influence 
f music in Greece, where it was first cultivated as an art. 
Ihe Greeks taught music to their children as a strong in- 
centive to virtue. 

“In our time,’’ continued Dr. Duffield, “we are greatly 
impressed by the army of music lovers who at a vast ex- 
pense of time and money journey to Bayreuth to hear ‘Par- 
sifal’ and the ‘Trilogy.’ What are we to think of travelers 
in that ancient day making perilous journeys from remote 
centres to witness the performance of some world thrilling 
tragedy of AEschylus in a prodigious theatre capable of ac- 
commodating 50,000 spectators? When Greece disappeared 
as a nation after the Roman conquest its sublime musical 
enthusiasm died away. 

“In the first century of the Christian Era the whisper of 
a wave-music began to float through the Eternal City. It 
was the first throb of an influence which should conquer 
a mightier empire than that of Rome, and with a sway 
more imperishable than that of Caesar. The songs of Zion 
began to be heard among the hills of Rome. The sounds 
of the Temple chants began to echo along the banks of the 
liber, of converts to the new faith.” 

Referring to the corrupt music introduced into the Rom- 
ish churches Dr. Duffield traced the struggles of the early 
Christian to the noble Ambrose, Bishop of Milan, in the 
year A. D. 384—continuing, Dr. Duffield read: “This 
great leader of the Christian Church was the son of a Ro- 
man nobleman. He became governor of Milan at an hour 
when the city was fiercely agitated by the orthodox and 
\rian parties in the church. Ambrose sought by calming 
words to restore peace. Suddenly the voice of a little child 
ried out: ‘Let Ambrose be Bishop,’ and the multitude as 
by magic became unanimous and cried ‘Amen.’ Ambrose 
became a model bishop. He collected the ancient hymns of 
the church and instructed the people in their use. He re- 
duced the traditional melodies to a fixed form. He invent- 
ed a form of technical notes by which they should be pre- 
served from the risk of future debasement.” 

From the Ambrosian days Dr. Duffield passed on to 
Gregory and then to Palestrina, giving in each instance 
e salient features for which these immortal composers 
early church music stood. From the early Italians Dr. 
Dufheld passed on to the German Eccard and Bach, and 
these he followed with the French Dumont and the Eng- 
lish Purcell. 

Reference then was made to the composers of modern 


1 
ti 


church music, such as Gounod, Guilmant, Barnby and the 
American composer, Parker. 

At the proper intervals Dr. Duffield asked the choir to 
give the illustrations, and the musical program of the 
evening, arranged by Mr. Carl, was as follows: 

Mozarabic and Ambrosian Chants.... 





Hymne a St. Grégoire (Gregorian)......... A. D. 590 
AMOTOMES BBie e's cvccccsernesccsccccccccescccaccsscese 1514-1594 
Presentation of Christ in the Temple.... 1553-1611 
Chorale, Christmas Oratorio...........-..-.-...05+ J. S. Bach, 1685-1750 
Credo, Mass in D mimor........-...-...-60eseeeeeenee Dumont, 1610-1684 
I Will Sing Unto the Lord.................eeeeeeeee .. Purcell, 1658-1695 
Comey SI anna h ec dosc0.c ccc cctcbanntnegeessebed Gounod, 1818-1893 
CO BR oo Sky ain os vides cncndsservambestccisess Guilmant, 1837 
Crossing the Bar.......ccccccscccecccccsvcvessescoccaes Barnby, 1838-1896 
Behold, Ye Despisers.........--+0--cseesecsesecceees Parker, 1863- - 


The choir includes the followimg singers: 

Sopranos—Mrs. Ellen Fletcher-Caples, Mrs. Alex. C. 
Hallbeck, Mrs. Juliet Hyneman, Miss Alice H. Herbert, 
Miss Van Cott, Miss Peay. 

Contraltos—Miss Caroline M. Holmes, Mrs. Ambrose 
B. Tremaine, Miss Bertha Baust. 

Tenors—John A. Gallagher, Edward W. Gray, William 
Crawford. 

Bassos—Andreas 
Nathaniel S. Barclay. 

Every intelligent listener present must have been im- 
pressed with the solemnity, dignity and beauty of the illus- 
trations as the singers under Mr. Carl gave them. The 
Ambrosian Chants, written or founded upon four-tones, 
were most impressive. The Gregorian Chants, extended to 
nine tones, are of course common to-day in many of the 
Roman Catholic Churches, and they are indeed the most 
beautiful of the plain chants. The nobility of Palestrina 
and the sublimity of the great Bach were again heard in 
the illustrations upon the program by these composers. 

It seems hardly necessary to say much oi the modern 
illustrations, as they are familiar in many quarters. The 
Parker composition, however, does not appear to be as 
popular as it should be. The trumpet effects in the score 
of “Behold, Ye Despisers!” are very good, and very ar- 
tistically did Mr. Carl perform them upon the organ. 


Schneider, Edward [aul Grout, 








Ruegger Captivates St. Louis. 


HE charming young Swiss ’cellist, before whose witch 
ery, artistic and personal, the most captious American 
critics have bowed, scored another triumph in the concert 
at St. Louis, where she appeared in January. The following 
unreserved praise appeared in the papers the following day: 


St, Louis—that part of it which went to the Odeon Thursday night 

has a new idea of ‘cello playing now. It was taught by a young 
woman, scarcely out of short dresses and well inside of her teens, 
who came out with a serious face and a “big fiddle,”’ and left with a 
smile and a bow, after filling the room with some of the sweetest, 
most perfect music ever listened to. 

In the short while she was before that fine audience she showed 
she was absolute mistress of one of the hardest instruments to play 
satisfactorily known to the solo artist. And by her masterful play- 
ing alone—for she came here practically unknown and certainly un- 
heralded—she won a public that will hereafter be peculiarly hers. 

Miss Ruegger’s handling of Bruch’s “Kol Nidrei” was one of the 
most remarkable renditions of a musical number ever heard here. 
then this artist played a group of three songs, all familiar, but not 
in her fashion of playing, and then the encore, the “‘Traumerei.” 
In this she was at her best, for all the might, the grandeur, the 
skill of the others counted for little against the concentrated sweet- 
ness, the wonderful softness, the surpassing tenderness of this 
epitome of all that is beautiful in dreams.—St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
January 26, 1900. 





In Miss Ruegger’s hands the ’cello actually sings—particularly in 
the Schubert number and ‘“Traumerei,"”” which was played as an 
encore, when it almost seemed to possess a human soul. The first 
movement of the concerto had not been finished before the audience 
recognized that a musician of no common attributes was before 
them, and they broke into the playing at the first breathing spell, 
paying this spontaneous Her execution is as 
facile as though she were playing a violin, instead of this big mem- 
ber of the viol family, and often she gets a true violin tone out of it. 
The passage from the instrument’s natural tones to harmonics is per 
fectly bound, and it is practically impossible to define the border 
between the two tones, the transition is so smooth and the har- 
monics so pure and evenly sustained. Her bowing is wonderful, and 
her ability to bring out a strong, sustained tone without impairing 


tribute to genius. 


N 


for the musical services of the church, which he 
on a high order of excellence. 


its quality is remarkable.—St. Louis Daily Globe-Democrat, January 
26, 1900. 

The artistry that trickled from the dainty fingers of Miss Elsa 
Ruegger, the ‘cellist and soloist of the evening, and was held fast 
by her graceful bow, communicated itself to Director Ernst’s or 
chestra, who played with a finish and impulsiveness seemingly in 
spired by the young girl’s brilliant work. 

Greater ‘cellists than Ruegger you may have heard; a more delight 
ful one, never. Her musicianship is thorough, yet there is nothing 
stiff or stilted in her execution. Clarity and precision mark every 
tone she charms from the strings. 

Max Bruch was so delighted with Miss Ruegger’s intelligent and 
correct interpretation of his “Kol Nidrei’’ that he told her in a per 
sonal letter she was one of the very few ‘cellists who understood and 
played the “Kol Nidrei” as he had conceived it. In Jules de Swert’s 
Concerto Miss Ruegger had a chance to show herself master of the 
degree.—St. Louis Globe, January 


arpeggio movement to a rare 


26, 1900. 

Miss Ruegger is an artist who needs ask no indulgence on account 
of her sex. She is easily capable of playing with the best ‘cellists 
of the male persuasion, many of whom must envy her the exquisite 
beauty of her tone no less ihan the little short of phenomenal cer- 
tainty of pitch.—St. Louis Star, January 26, 1900. 


A Seminary Concert. 


HE music room of the Classical Seminary for Young 
Ladies, uptown, of which Albert Mildenberg is the 
musical director, was crowded last Friday evening with 
the patrons and friends of the seminary. A good pro 
gram of music was presented under Mr. Mildenberg’s di- 
rection, 

The artists who assisted Mr. Mildenberg are al] well 
known and included Mr. Hobart Smock, tenor; Mr. 
Knecht, violinist, and Miss Josephine Mildenberg, so- 
prano. This young lady, who has just entered the pro- 
fessional ranks of New York city, made a decided im- 
pression with her beautiful voice, which she used with 
much skill. 

Mr. Mildenberg’s 
ceived with enthusiasm, was the Liszt 


the program, re- 


E flat concerto. 


contribution to 
This concerto has been heard several times this season in 
New York, played by well-known artists, but not more 
musically or brilliantly rendered than the reading which 
Mr. Mildenberg gave. He was ably accompanied by Mr 
Dulcken at a second piano 

Mr. Smock and Mr. Knecht both delighted the audience 
by their finished work, and left a desire to be heard again 
The following was the program: 


Songs » 
Rosenzweige .... Von Fielitz 
IEE cctiseccccccistisccsasedtesentbcsconsevccee ..Von Fielitz 


Violin solo, Romance Svendsen 


Songs— 
At Parting...... . Rogers 
Sunshine Song...... ‘ : seeiee . Grieg 

Miss Josephine Mildenberg 
Piano, Concerto, E flat............ since coockshent 
Albert Mildenberg. 

Songs— 

The Message..... , , 7 .....Mildenberg 


The Four-leaf Clover...... .. Brownell 


I bones citeene sts coceceers ..-Ronald 
Hobart Smock 
Violin solo, Zigeunerweisen . Sarasate 
Songs 
Winds in the Trees..... ihiavhewninstce Thomas 
Were My Songs with Wings Provided Hahn 


Miss Josephine Mi.denberg. 


Duncklee’s Solo Choristers. 
RS. FLORENCE WILCOX JOHNS, soprano; Mrs 
Nellie F. Anderson Searing, contralto, and Heinrich 
Meyn, baritone, were the soloists at the Roseville Avenue 
Presbyterian Church on Sunday evening, February 18. As 


is now generally known, the organist and choirmaster of 
the church, Henry Hall Duncklee, engages special soloists 


conducts 


‘Transcontinental Concert Tour. 


Mime. NEVADA 


Exclusive Management CHARLES Le. YOUNG, 
Manager Distinguished Artists, Suite 819-20 Townsend Building, Broadway and 25th Street, NEW YORK. 


and Mr. LOUIS BLUMENBERG, Violonceliist. 


Mr. SELDON PRATT, Pianist. 


KNABE PIANO USED. 





Exclusive Management CHARLES L. YOUNG, 
Suite 819-820 Townsend Building, NEW YORK CITY. 
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BASSO. 


SConcert and Oratorio—_Festivais. 
For Terms, Dates, &c., address 
113 West 84th Street, NEW YORK. 
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PUA SUNS, OFFICE THE MUSICA COURIER. ' 
20 Regent Squar+, February 24, 1900 


ITH his exception of the Boston Sym- 
phony nothing has been heard this week 
of great importance, and I have been en- 


joying a calm which has not even been 





disturbed by lurid accounts of a Damoclean sword, which, 
acording to hearsay, is hanging over heretofore un- 
suspecting head. 

It 
ting that I mentioned no names 
shoe, and finding that it pinches, 
has circulated what they fondly hoped would 
be an awe-inspiring, soul-terrifying report that it would be 
the same person’s pleasant duty to z Shades of 
my illustrious grandfathers arise and defend me! I thought 
this bit of news was too good to selfishly keep to myself 

sut to come back to things of a more intelligent if less 
The Boston Symphony on Monday night 
very good The Mosz- 
and Schubert's Unfin- 
The 


number 


my 


appears that someone in town, unfortunately forget- 


in my first letter, has been 


trying on the most un- 


comfortably, 


arrest me! 


exciting nature 
was, needless to say, orchestrally. 
kowski Suite, No. 1, in F 
ished Symphony filling that part of the program 
the “Fidelio” 
Gétterdammerung” 
Her final notes in the 


major 


so 


loist was Ternina, who sang both 


and the closing scene from the in a 


way that left much to be desired. 


“Gétterdammerung” were not notes at all, they were 
shrieks 

The Manuscript Music Society held their fourth meeting 
of the season Wednesday evening February 21. The pro- 
gram opened with a sonata for violin and piano, by 
Camille W. Zeckwer; the violin part was played by Carl 
Doell, whom I mentioned last week, and Mr. Zeckwer 
played the piano part. The works of this young com- 


poser are worthy of much praise; they bid fair to take their 
place, in time, among those of our foremost composers 

Mr. Douty was to have sung, Mrs 
Russell King Miller supplied his place. singing two songs, 
“Forgetfulness,” by Nicolas Douty, and “The Rose,” 
which last, composed by her husband, was exceedingly 
dainty. The next was a Romance and Folk 
Dance for violin and piano Ferdinand Dewey. Mr 
Frederick Hahn played the violin part and proved himself 
to be a musician of exceptional talent 

The most attractive selection of the evening. however, 
was a song for baritone, “Introspection,” composed and 
sung by Frank G. Cauffmann, with violin, ’cello and pi- 
accompaniment. The program closed with 
phonic variations on an original theme for two pianos. by 
Henry A. Lang. 

Having some spare moments this week I employed 
them dropping in at the different studios. Frederic 
Peakes told me he intends giving a series of pupil recitals 
on the Wednesdays during March. At the first one Miss 
Isabelle Wales will sing, and I anticipate an enjoyable 
hour on that particular occasion Miss Wales left a 
very pleasant impression when I last heard her sing 


but failing to do so 


number 
by 


ano sym 


as 


GEOKGE Hi. C. ENSWORTH, 


Exclusive Management CHAS. L. YOUNG, 


Suite 819-20 Townsend Bldg., Broadway and 28th St., New You 
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I aiso a at Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton’s studio to 
hear her pupils at their lessons, a most instructive as well 
as interesting way of passing a half hour or so, for if 
there is anyone who can absorb one’s complete attention 
while listening and watching her when at work, it is this 
most worthy representative of the Lamperti school. 

The Mendelssohn Club, under the direction of Dr. 

W. Gilchrist, will give its second concert on March 7. 
The program promises to be extremely interesting, as the 
selections been taken from widely contrasting 
epochs in music; a fifteenth century “Ave Maria,” by 
Arkadelt, and the “Presentation of Christ at the Temple,” 
by Eccard, will form a picturesque background for 
Gounod’s “O Day of Penitence.” Miss Westervelt, a 
New York soprano, will be one of the soloists. 

March 1 is the day fixed for the second concert of the 
Symphony Society under Fritz Scheel. The orchestral se- 
lections are: Overture, “Athalia’’ by Mendelssohn; Sym- 
phony in D major, op. 37, by August Klughardt, which is 
comparatively new “Traume,” by R. Wagner, Impromptu 
Gavotte, Ernest Gillet, and two movements from Rubin- 
stein’s “Bal Costume” Suite. The soloist of the evening, 
Richard Burmeister, will play his own piano concerto. 

Among the callers at the Philadelphia office of Tok Mu- 
stcAL Courter was the charming contralto, Katheryn Mc- 
Guckin. She appears to be still very busy with concerts 
Lent does not seem to suggest any cessation of engage- 
ments for her; in fact, it is probably due to the season of 
repentance that she has been asked to repeat on two differ- 
ent occasions the excellent work she did in the “Stabat 
Mater” last week. Frederic Maxon, the organist, has en- 
gaged her to sing the second soprano part of this master- 
piece of Rossini on March 22, and on the 15th of the com- 
ing month she will be heard in the same composition at 
Pittsburg. Nothing that this talented singer could select 
would better display the extraordinary range she pos- 
sesses. There are few contraltos with such a deep quality 
to their low notes who were also able to do justice to a 
part written for a second soprano 

Speaking of musicians reminds me of an amusing inci- 
dent which occurred in connection with the taking of the 
religious census of this city. A German woman on being 
asked what was the denomination of her husband, gravely 
That, in her mind, covered 

_D L. SouperR 


have 


replied “He is a musician.’ 


the whole ground 


Mme. Schiller’s Art. 
ME. MADELINE SCHILLER stands the front 
rank of the women pianists of the day. Whenever 
she has played this season she has received most favorable 
Following are ex- 


in 


notices from the leading newspapers 
tracts of criticisms of her recent recital at Newark, N. J.: 


Mme. Schiller’s interpretation of the difficult and high-class music 
on the program was clean cut. spirited and brilliant. Her playine 
has a breadth and character rarely met in one person, and.her work 
was done with a mathematical accuracy that rose above the merely 


mechanical, and placed her at the head of the really great pianists. 


The final number, Polonaise, E major, Liszt, was perhaps the best 
received, being given with a delicate touch and technica! skill almost 
unapproachable 


Mme. Schiller is also an attractive woman in her personality, and 
she was exquisitely gowned last evening in white satin with an over- 
dress of white spangled net. She was the recipient of two large 
bunches of roses as a testimonial of the thorough appreciation of the 
audience.— Advertiser 

The audience gave Mme. Schiller a most enthusiastic greeting. 
The program rendered was a delightful one and was beyond criti- 
Of the eleven numbers, two given by request proved to be 


cism 

the most enjoyable, Romanza by Schumann, and Impromptu, 
No. 3, op. 142, by Schubert. The program opened with the rendi 
tion of the Toccata and Fugue, D minor, by Bach-Tausig, and the 


finale was Polonaise, E major, by Liszt. There were also selections 


from Beethoven, Chopin, Ludwig Schytte and Rafael Joseffy.—Even 
ing News. 

Several things were noticeable in Mme. Schiller’s playing. One 
was her judicious and effective use of the pedals. So much de- 
pends upon the pedals in piano music that Mme. Schiller’s use 
f them is worthy of special notice and commendation. Another 
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Fletcher Music Method. 


Originated by Evelyn Ashton 
Fletcher. Indorsed by Dr. Hugo 
Rieman, Leipsic; Franklin Taylor, Dr. 
William Cummings, Antoinette Ster- 
ling, London; Philip Sousa, Jaroslaw 
de Zielinski, Dr. William Mason, Wil- 
liam Tomlins and many other promi- 
nent musicians in America and Europe. 
The aim is to eliminate the drudgery 
of music study and to give a funda- 
mental, systematic and logical musical 
education in a natural and pleasurable 
way. The apparatus required in teach- 
ing is patented, and obtainable only 
after taking the course of study. The 
demand for teachers of this method is 
very great. For particulars apply to 


Miss E. A. FLETCHER, 
128 Madison Ave., New York, 
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OVIDE MUSIN, Professor in Chief of the Violin Department of the 
Royal Conservator at Liege, ium. 

CAR HASSELBRINK, Soloist an Socmerty Concert-master 

ter Von Bilow, Max Bruch, Leopold Damrosch and Anton 

eidl. 

GASTON DETHIER (Professor of Harmony), Golden Medalist 
of Liege ueeweuaty and Organist of St. Francis Xavier's 
Church, New York 

INSTRUCTION FROM FOUNDATION TO FINISHING. 


Pupils also “ya for Celebrated exponents of the Belgien School, 
entrance at the Betgtom, De Beriot, Wienia Prume, Vieuxtemps, 
Liege, jum. & Hasselbrink, Marsick Thomson 

saye 








point was the fact that she recognized that there is something more 
in piano playing than mere The nobility and dignity of 
Schumann’s Romanza were beautifully brought out in the deliberate 
and Chopin’s Ballade in 


speed 
manner in which she sang out the melody, 
E flat appealed to us more than ever on account of the reposefu 
and dignified manner of the performance. It told its story 
way and was invested with a new and more meaning than 
when hurried through And yet 
Mme. Schiller showed that she could give speed when it was needed 


in a new 
beautiful 


as is customary with most pianists. 


In the Liszt numbers, and especially in that Caprice of Tausig’s, 
she showed speed enough 

Mme. Schiller is a magnificent pianist and deserved all the en 
thusiastic applause she received. The performance of Beethoven 
great sonata alone demonstrated her to be full of deep feeling, and 


the entire program. It 


Call 


this, to many, was the most interesting of 


was a most delightful and entertaining concert.—Sunday 


Trabadelo, Paris. 


HIS professor is this year one of the busiest in Paris 

He gives on an average twenty lessons each day 
His friends see nothing of him, and pupils meet and pass 
through the hallway all day long 

Many of his pupils are 
left the studio 
countries 

The has made his 
the tenor Cortini at Madrid; the first in “< 
“Rigoletto.” A Mile. Doterio, 
Italy, and Mlle 


same country 


very interesting, and many who 


have are making successes in various 


tenor Ducasse début in Russia, and 


-avalleria” and 
has 


like 


the second in soprano, 


been singing “Faust” in Carmona i 
wise engaged in the 

Among the students preparing for the stage Miss 
of whom much has been written, a most charming 
personality and soprano of sure future; Miss 


exceptionally gifted vocally and dramat 


are 
Gale 
Farrar, sO 


prano dramatic, 


ically, and who is making great progress; Mme. Gerlina, 
of the Sembrich type, also most promising; Mme. Wood 
ward, a soprano, dramatic, lovely voice; Miss Wisman 
soprano collorateur. Miss Wisman is a most apt, 


ambitious and serious pupil. Her voice, already in good 


has become much fuller, clearer 
who are with her, are delighted 
has just finished “Lakmé,” 


“Hamlet.” Most happy, 


condition when she came, 
Her family, 
She 
studying Ophelia in 
ing well and working hard 

Mrs. Austin is a contralto Boston, 
commencing repertory after a three months’ drill in vocal 
Miss Stark, Miss King and Miss Robinson, a 
nothing hap 


and rounder 


with results and is now 


is look 


she 


from who is just 


emission 
contralto, 
pens to interfere 


are all sure of a bright future 


Among the men there is Mr. Bennett, who has a superb 
basso chantant voice, and already large repertory, and 
who hopes to make a début during the coming winter 
also Mr. Murphy and Mr. Smith, both tenors; Mr. At 
kinson, a baritone, and many others 

Among the amateurs and beginners studying with M 


de Trabadelo are the Misses Jones, daughters of the well 


known Senator from California; John P. Jones, Miss 
Narriet, Mrs. Lyon, Miss Thompson, Mrs. Fred W 
Davies, Miss Flavel, who has returned after an absence to 


and who has had great success sing 


&c 


continue her studies, 
ing in salons and for charities, 


There are also several artists who, after having sung in 
theatres, have come to M. de Trabadelo to learn new 
roles or to make more vibrant the old ones 

Among these is Miss Nita Carrite, who has sung in 
Covent Garden and in America. She has come to pre 
pare for a return to theatre in the autumn 

Mr. Mintz, who has been singing successfully in the 
States, is a pupil of this studio. Lionel Hayes has been 
noticed in a recent number of THe Mustcat Courier as 


a young man of marked future as professor 


Trabadelo is much loved by his pupils. His life and 
fire and authority, his unfailing gaiety and polite manners, 
his deep interest in their health and in their future, and 
his knowledge of all that is going on in the world—all 
these things commend themselves to young people and 


serve to render him a great favorite 
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From Paris. 


PaRis, January 31, 1900. 
NOTHER interesting vocal pupil of M. Lherie 
is Albert M. Rihl, of Philadelphia. 

Mr. Rihl is the possessor of a deep voice of 
splendid timbre. He is making progress and 
enjoying his studies. He is dramatic in disposition and 
training also. At home he has been active in dramatic 
work en amateur. He was a pupil of several good teach- 
ers in the United States, and had counsels from W. W. 
Gilchrist. He has also studied with Mr. Shakespeare in 
London. 

His wife, Mrs. Rihl, is an accomplished singer, having 
studied with Mrs. Skinner, of New York, and with Messrs. 
Shakespeare and Lherie in Europe. Mr. Rihl is a manly, 
agreeable young fellow, with dark eyes and expressive 
features. He is interested in the new plan of learning 
French correctly, as practiced in the French school, 14 
Rue Taitbout, Paris. 

Another member of this school is Miss Marion Ivel, of 
the Castle Square Garden Opera Company, pupil of M. 
Sbriglia. It is simply wonderful and delightful also to 
see the speedy improvement this young lady is making 
in sure and certain accomplishment of French. Not a 
quantity of vague, tormenting difficulties, but everything 
clear—everything done before leaving it; everything easy 
because all is systematized and regulated. 

Mrs. Martin, of New York, is an enthusiastic member 
of this school also, and likewise pupil of M. Sbriglia. 
Mrs. Martin is an ambitious and ardent student, nervous, 
high strung, excitable, but obedient, industrious and most 
delightful company. She is making good progress with 
her music and delighted with her French advancement. 

Miss Martin, a handsome, vivacious brunette, a pupil 
of Mme. Picciotti, is another happy member, who finds 
she has for the first time in France “found her feet” in 
French study. 

Mr. Shoemacher, a pupil of M. Lherie, is equally en- 
thusiastic, and is an able scholar. 

Miss Elizabeth Parkinson, an American and a bright 
particular star of the Mme. Marchesi school, had the privi- 
lege this week of singing before one of the most elite au- 
diences in Paris at the Figaro Five o’Clock. She sang 
most beautifully with flute the aria from “Lucia,” and 
was received with much enthusiasm. Mme. Marchesi 
was present, as also most of the Paris nobilities and no- 
tabilities. 

a 

M. Edouard Colonne has been chosen for and author- 
ized to direct the grand series of concerts to be given dur- 
ing the Exposition at the department known as “Le Vieux 
Paris.” 

This will be the musicai “clou” of the Exposition. The 
program is arranged to cover the greatest amount of in- 
terest pessible. Mondays and Tuesdays will be devoted to 
French music, Wednesday and Thursday to foreign music, 
Friday and Saturday to music international, and Sunday 
to popular concerts. 

There will be afternoon and evening performances. 
Some 200 executants will take part. The affair will be a 
brilliant one. “Vieux Paris” is situated close to Pont 
Alma. No one in all Europe is better fitted to lead a 
similar enterprise than the eminent chef d’orchestre whose 
portrait is here given. 

Sympathy for Madame Litvinne in the loss of much valu- 
able and interesting property, stolen from her apartment, 
Boulevard Malesherbes, Paris, during her engagement in 
Russia. The thieves entered the place in broad daylight, and 
took off what to them seemed best. The apartment is 
situated in one of the most open and public of the resi- 
dence parts of Paris, at the interesection of two grand ave- 
nues, each having omnibus lines, with two omnibus sta- 
tions on the opposite corners. This is not encouraging to 
people who travel and who keep a “ pied a terre” at Paris. 

* + + 

Charpentiér’s “Louise” was given at the Opéra Comique 

on Friday 


More than ever Sarasate is holding audiences this year 
under his magic spell. As the will-o’-the-wisp’s light, with- 
out herald or announcement, applause breaks about his 
name in the various quarters of Europe as by magic. Every- 
where the same story—people so carried away by the irre- 
sistible charm of his playing that they are unable to seek 
the reason why, while the sonority of the instrument in 
his hands and his graceful interpretation penetrate the 
heart and leave a souvenir ineffaceable. His compositions 
are also everywhere much enjoyed. 

On a recent program were four Slav dances by Dvorak, 
op. 72, a Malaguena and Bolero of his own composition, 
all of which were marvelously interpreted. The Kreutzer 
Sonata, by Sarasate and Mme. Berthe Marx, was a verit- 
able “régal”—tranquil, noble, full of fire and grace, of pre- 
cision and transparent clearness of interpretation. 

Mme. Berthe Marx is everywhere received as star of the 
first magnitude upon the piano, an artist in the highest sense 
of the word. Fine musician and brilliant virtuoso, she plays 
her instrument with an astonishing surety and the exquisite 
shading of a grand artist. 

“L’Air variée de Haendel,” “Coucou” by Daquin, a Toc- 
cata by Scarlatti, Allegro Vivacissimo, Scarlatti-Tausig ; 





EDOUARD COLONNE. 


Barcarolle, Schubert-Liszt, and Liszt’s Twelfth Rhapsody 
were among the varied and exigent pieces which she played 
with all the ease and calm of a nature highly endowed. 
Thunders of applause were responded to by an encore. The 
pianist has since been playing in Germany. Large houses 
everywhere greet these great artists. 

M. F. Toledo, the amiable director of the Aeolian Com- 
pany in Paris, was invited by Sarasate to go.to Wiesbaden 
and Hamburg on the opening of the season. 

Mlle. Bella Toledo is studying voice under M. Baldelli, 
who is having great success with his pupils. His brilliant 
success as an artist has already been recounted here. A 
singer now in Madrid has had a superb voice actually 
“created” by the Italian. Miss Lydia Eustis is one of his 
pupils this season. Evidences are that M. Baldelli will 
make as great a furore as teacher as he has as vocalist. 
He has,the rare old Italian method, is a native of Florence, 
and has sung fourteen years at Madrid. His adress is 34 


Rue Marbeuf. 
** * 


At the last Colonne concert an interesting feature was 
the singing of Mlle. Leroy, one of the latest débutantes 
from the studio of Mme. Colonne. The young lady made 
a most successful appearance, singing a number of lovely 
songs by M. Chas. M. Widor. Her voice and method, 
as well as diction, of which latter Mme. Colonne makes a 
specialty, were much admired. She has an elegant appear- 
ance, and was tastefully dressed in an embroidered gray 
costume. 

At the Chatelet, another pupil made an equally triumph- 
ant entry into public life, Mlle. Kerval, in “l’Or du Rhin.” 
She has a lovely mezzo-soprano voice with good control, 
and her striking resemblance to the portraits of Mme. 
Récamier was remarked by all. 

These two, with the most successful continuation of 
Mlle. Relda’s work at the Opera Comique, make a most 
encouraging opening season for this able and painstaking 
professor. 

At the Salle Erard likewise another of her pupils was 


heard this week. Mme. Chas. Max, a beautiful society 





lady, who was applauded and recalled in songs by MM. 
Dubois and Widor. 

Miss Gertrude Howe is an American pupil of this studio 
also. 

Mile. Eckmann, the Finlandaise singer, another pupil 
already well known in Germany, is to sing here in March 
at the Salle Pleyel. 

M. Colonne is to go to Russia this spring, where he has 
been invited by the Prince Wolfkonsky, of St. Petersburg, 
to direct Berlioz’s Requiem in March. 

Mlle. Emma Potts d’Egremont, of New Hampshire, has 
returned from England to continue her studies with Mme. 
Artot. She sang admirably to a large and select company 
at the home of Mme. Artot on Sunday evening. Miss 
Potts has been singing much in England and her voice 
and authority in singing are both much advanced. 

Fannie Francisca returns soon to Paris from Amster- 
dam. She should have been here by this date, but was re- 
demanded by the public in Ophelia (““Hamlet”) which she 
had already sung much with the success to which she is 
now accustomed. She has sung Marguerite twenty-six 
times and is singing Aida to-night 

Mlle. Nita Carritte, once of the Carl Rosa Company, has 
just arrived in Paris and is at a hotel near Place !’Alma. 
She has returned to Paris to study with Trabadelo. 

A pupil of Mme. Ida Lurig, Mile. Gerda Heyman, has 
made a successful début at Copenhagen in company with 
the well-known cellist, Victor Bendix. The critics com- 
mend especially her repose and certainty of style and speak 
admiringly of her method and of the quality of her voice 
This is very encouraging to Mme. Lurig, who has had the 
girl from the commencement. The singer returns from 
her engagement to continue her studies with this same 
teacher. It will be remembered that Madame Lurig is a 
pupil of Marchesi School. 

Mile. Heyman sang in Copenhagen in French and Ger- 
man, in the former “Clair de Lune,” by Saint-Saéns and an 
old song by Bizet. and in German, “Die Mainacht” and 
“Vergebliches Standchen,” by Brahms, “Inmitten des 
Balles,” Tschaikowsky, and “Ich Jabe ein Kleines Leid 
erdacht,” by Bungert. 





Petschnikoffs Triumph at Toronto. 


i enormous audience greeted Petschnikoff, the great 

Russian violinist, when he appeared at Toronto Thurs- 
day, February 15, and the enthusiasm he aroused was but a 
repetition of what has been accorded him everywhere he has 
played on this side of the water. 

He also played in Chicago the following Saturday, when 
his wife, a beautiful Chicago girl and pupil of Joachim, ap- 
peared for the first time in public, and assisted him in the 
Bach Concerto for two violins. The appended press no- 
tices of both occasions are self-explanatory : 

The playing of M. Alexandre Petschnikoff proved wholly satisfac 
tory. He has not a romantic personality, but as an artist he displays 
that rare combination—classic purity of style and great warmth of 
temperament. He does not make his violin wail and groan like 
Ysaye, but it sings exquisitely. He has a wonderful technic and 
plays with great breadth and with delicacy as well; his tone is large 
and full and beautiful, even in piano passages. His numbers last 
night were pure violin music. No transcriptions were admitted 
Toronto Empire, February 16, 1900. 





M. Alexandre Petschnikoff, the Russian solo violinist, about whom 
we had heard so much in advance, must be credited with a brilliant 
success, seeing that he was encored twice with enthusiastic accla 
mations. He is a finely equipped violinist in the matter of technic 
and flexibility and variety of bowing. His tone is sweet and sensu 
ous. His first number was the Wieniawski Concerto. The soloist’s 
mastery was so brilliant that he was recalled three times, and had 
finally to give an encore number.—Toronto Globe, February 16, 1900 





Of Petschnikoff it can be stated that he has not been overheralded 
He excels in delicate work, and his technic is marvelous. His 
double stopping was beautiful, and he pleased the audience, being 
recalled repeatedly, responding in the last instance only.—Toronto 
World, February 16, 1900. , 





An imposing physique is dangerous in an artist, since it so fre- 
quently leads to excess. Ysaye, with his magnificent technical equip 
ment and rare gifts of temperament, is often led by his prodigious 
strength into fierce excesses in h's manner of interpretation. Petschni 
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koff is an artist of an entirely different type, a perfectly balanced 
classical performer, who makes his instrument sing divinely. His 


music always satisfying in its loveliness.—Toronto Mail and 


Empire, February 17, 1900. 
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Alexandre Petschnikoff gave a charming violin recital in Central 
Music Hall Saturday afternoon, assisted by Mrs. Petschnikoff and 
\imé Petschnikoff is a fine violinist, but there is noth- 
ing supernatural about him. His playing is honest and straightfor- 
As for tone, he may fitiy wear the title—which some one has 
His tone is pure gold—here 
4 it, there finely There beauty 
through ail of it. M Petschnikoff, a beautiful woman and excel- 
lent violinist into the bargain, played with her husband the Bach 
it Chicago Journal, 


Lachaume. 


ward, 


given to him—of “Poet of the Violin.’ 


vroad sheets <« drawn threads. is 


rs. 


Concerto tor two violins enjoyable. 


1900. 


was very 


february 19, 


An enthusiastic audience attended the concert given by Alexandre 
Vetschnikott, the Kussian viotinist, assisted by Madame Petschnikoft, 
Lachaume, pianist interest was added to the 
it was the hrst public appearance here of 
girl whom the violinist 
met and won while she was studying abroad. She appeared but once, 
playing with her husband the Concerto for two violins. She 
showed talent developed by care:ui and artistic traimng, and, as was 
m sympathy with the styre and spirit 


violimst, and Aime 


vecasion by the tact that 


Madame Jletschnikoti, a beautitui Chicago 


bach 
to be expected, was thorvughiy 
of her gitted husband. 


At the ciose of the program the audience 
ior 


without 
by 

compos.tion thoroughly 
inter 


would not leave 


and it was ampiy rewarded iis persistence the 


by 
artist s 
1go0 


an encore, 


peautitui “La Cygne, Daint-Saens, a in 


with the temperament and mvod.-—Chicago 


harmony 


cean, february 15, 


lhe greatest charm about Petschnikofi's playing is its musical and 
ihis artist possesses an abundant technic, one which 
amazing 
both violin and p.anu 
do 
soulful, 


poetic vbeauly. 


indeed, in these days of virtuosity 


been carried to such a point 


is remarkabie even 


lechnic has in 


that probably, which a piayer might im these 


nothing, 
iines greatly 
thetic piaying there 
young Kussian artist does stands out ail the more prominently 


playing 


wou.d surprise his listeners. But of sympa 


is all too little; wherefore such piaying as tunis 


in 


-" On 


reliel against the great Mass Ol mechanical periormances which one 
hears nowadays ihere were an appealing tenderness and a sonorous 
Petschnikoft’s tone which 4re extremely affecting, and 
make 


eloquence to 


these features, combined with his unmusua! technical accuracy, 
the playing a matter of exceptional interest. 

His marked by of 
and phrased and delivered with remarkable 
musicianly cx Mr 
couple 


performance was great breadth interpretation 


beautifully 
the 
the assistance 


expression, 


bach mcerto for two 


Petschnikott of 
gave a fine reading to this great work and were rewarded with nu 
Tribune, 


elegance in violins, 


~ FY hee 


had his wife. This musical 


enthusiastic recalls at its conclusion.—Chicago 


1goo. 


Verdi Night at the Gamut Club. 


HE Gamut Club devoted their program of last Saturday 

evening to a selection from several of the principal 
the greatest of living operatic composers— 
Giuseppe Verdi. An interesting essay was read by Mrs. 
George Dodge Harrison, and Mr. Carl, who presided, 

from “Il Trovatore” and “Aida.” 
Isabel Pelton sang the “Ave Maria” 
and an from the “Manzoni Re- 
finish and style. Her work was 
arouse the enthusiasm the audience, 
and justly so. Miss Bessie Bonsall was equally successful 
in the aria “O don fatale” from “Don Carlos,” and Miss 
Pauline Weiss delivered the aria “Ah fors e lui,” from “La 
Traviata,” executing the coloratura passages with ease and 
brilliancy. Charles A. Rice sang two airs from “Rigoletto” 
and “Celeste Aida” from “Aida” in excellent voice and 
gave a fine rendering of the familiar numbers. At the next 
10, the subject will be “Music in Ger- 


merous 
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February 


works of 


selections 
Katherine 
“Othello,” 
quiem” with artistic 
to 


played 
Miss 
irom air 


such as of 


meeting, March 
many.” 


Bischoff 
Mrs 


Sea Hath Its Pearls." The “Wedding March,” by 


was also enjoyed, and was played in excellent form 





Browning was in good voice, and gave a very pleasing 
encore to her solo 
* . > 
One of the finest concerts of the season was given on 
Wednesday at the Washington Club by the Chamber: 


Music Society. My principal criticism of this concert is 
aimed at the audience, who were not half as enthusiastic 


treat been 





over this musical as they should have Josef 


Finckel, viola, and Anton Gloetzner, piano, interpreted 

















Meyer's Sonata, op. 14, in a masterly manner Anton 
Kasper played Sarasate’s difficult “Faust” Fantasia with 
out a flaw, and then there was Grieg’s Sonata, op. 45 
for piano and violin, last and best of all. The refined 
smoothness of Mr. Kasper’s playing and the musician 
ship displayed by all three performers in the above-men 
il, tioned numbers made the affair a most enjoyable one 
* Dr. Gloetzner played Liszt’s Polonaise in E major, but 
616 Twelfth Street. N. W., i r 
WASHINGTON, February 24, 1900. | his performance of this was not up to the standard of his 
we CHIRMER’S new “Biographical Dictionary of other work. Mrs. W. L. Wilson sang the aria from 
Gi Musicians,” by Theo. Baker, arrived at the Queen of Sheba,” Weil's “Spring Song,” with violin obli 






7 . 4 F *3“S Ss Si i *s ailes.’ 
Washington Public Library the other day, and %4*°, and Hahn's “Si mes vers avaient des aile 


has been attracting some attention in the reading 
The following paragraph on Dr, Walter, of this city, 


* * * 


The the benefit to Capt. Ed 


ward A. Shilling, gtven under the direction of the Norton 
Cadets at Columbia Theatre on Sunday, are Walter Smith 


soloists announced for 


room. 
was found: 
Walter, George Wm., son and pupil of preceding (Wm 


Henry Walter). At the age of 5 he played the organ at Harry Stone, Norman Daly, Henry Xander, Mrs. Mar 
Trinity Chapel; studied further under J. K. Paine (Bos- garet Nolan-Martin, Bertha Lucas, Nellie Corrigan, M1 
ton), and S. P. Warren (N. Y.). Has lived in Washing- Van Pouck, Jean Moeremans, Finley S. Hay and Hern 
ton since 1869. Is especially noted for his skill as an im- don Morsell 
proviser and in registration. Received the degree of Mus. ** * 
Doc. from Columbian College, Washington, in 1882. His Prof. J. Henry Lewis is making preparations for the 
musical library is one of the finest in the country production of the opera “Martha” later in the season 
- * * > » . 
The concert by the Marine Band Orchestra took place last The next Euterpe meeting will be at the house of Miss 


I 


Monday as usual, when the most enjoyable features of the aw 
* 


* . 


rogram were the “Peer Gynt” suite and the “Merry Wives 
prog ) ) 


of Windsor” overture. Hambourg will have given his only Washington recital 


uae this year before this goes to press 
The second Bischoff concert occurred at the Congrega ee: 

tional Church last Tuesday. The program included solos is decent: te Minami tales dieitiens. ina ~ oi 
by Dr. Bischoff, Mrs. H. Clay Browning, Miss M. Adelaide Patent mt “Ty wh ri ‘ v ‘v be . >. - ~ 
‘Lynham, Miss Dayelle Taylor, Mr. Herbert D. Lawson, © ary “Le se oe “a a — —_— roll — 
Miss Mabel F. Claflin, Miss Jessie McBride, Miss Mary ~“°"* > CS Suguenots = Santasia, sortune seer 3 
Halbert Page, Fulton B. Karr, Mrs. Hattie Meads Smith, lection, Rubinstein’s “Valse 7 ROE, SETS S me 

Music from “Rosamunde Thomas’ overture “Raymond 


Douglas G. Miller and J. Walter Humphrey. The accom- 
panists were the doctor, Mrs. Bischoff and Harry Stratton 
of 


There are some 


and Santelmann’s waltz “The Débutante 


BereENIceE THOMPSON 


The concert was devoted to musical settings favorite 
poems by Longfellow and Eugene Field 

poems that are too good to be set to music 
are so complete in themselves as to make it impossible to 


improve them by setting them to music. Or, perhaps, the 


That is, they Hopkins’ Two Tone Poems. 


The opus 12 of this. very promising young composer, 


Dvorak pupil, is a couple of charming pieces, entitled “Twi 


words are very exceptional and the music is quite ordinary light in the Forest’ and “On the Lake Che superficial 

in character and suffers in comparison. observer might say How like Grieg,’ but this is only a 
However it may be, there were sure to be samples of this first impression. 

kind in a program of favorite poems, and although the “Twilight” is in the key of E minor, a most original little 

music was composed, in most cases, by some of the most piece, with interesting harmonies and original melody On 

famous song writers, the poems were often spoiled by a set- the Lake” is a lovely melody in G, with cherd accompani 


ment, with a little intermezzo in staccato style, ret 


to the original melody. 


ting which was uninteresting and which did not express the urning 
meaning of the words. There were several exceptions to 
this rule, however, among which were “Night Wind,” sung 


in excellent manner by Mr. Humphrey, and Bischoff’s ‘The 


Both pieces are well worthy of the attention of the pianist 


or teacher. 
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Music in the South. 


ATLANTA, Ga., February 1, 1900. 


HE cozy hall of the Symphony Club was filled quite 
to overflowing for the second of its fornightly re- 
citals given on Friday night last. 

Interest centred in the first presentation here of Liza 
Lehmann’s “In Memoriam.” Tennyson’s poem does not 
seem to adapt itself as kindly to musical setting as did the 
glowing verses of the Persian poet. This is probably 
owing to the passion and color of the “Rubaiyat,” so 
‘easily adaptive to song; whereas the deep and psycho- 
logical meaning of “In Memoriam” is not readily ex- 
pressed in musical phrases; on the contrary, loses thereby 
in the power of its thought, which should be pondered 
“in the silence.” 

Lehmann’s setting appeared to me trivial and monoto- 
nous, a repetition of phrases, with no definite climax, nor 
any particular beauty of melody or expression. Mrs. 
O’Brien’s interpretation was very good, her treatment 
broad and effective, her mezzo contralto Icnding itself 
generously to this style of work. Signor Frosolono gave 
the Andante from Mendelsschn’s Concerto; for his sec- 
ond number Wieniawski’s Polonaise, which 1s particularly 
suited to his genre. The audience encored him heartily 
and deservedly; a young artist so pleasing and so oblig- 
ing merits cordial recognition. Bach’s Triple Concerto 
in D minor was very well given by J. Lewis Browne, 
Mrs. D. F. Summey, Jr., and Miss Rose White Stein- 
hagen. It was most heartily received by the audience, 
which was surprising, as a work of this character is more 
suited to conservatory work, and is seldom a favorite with 
the general public. 

However, Mr. Browne’s efforts here have all been edu- 
cational, and attention seems gradually responding, ap- 
preciating the work he is doing for them. He is a man 
of business ability, which allied to musicianly gifts is very 
rare; it would be well could we secure him entirely and 
use his administrative and artistic talent wholly for our 
benefit. 

He is at present busily engaged pushing his plans for 
“Elijah,” to be presented early in May with a large chorus 
and orchestra, all drawn from local talent. 

Through the energy and business ability of Mrs. Burton 
Smith, president of the Atlanta Woman’s Club, we are to 
be given the opportunity of hearing Clarence Eddy, Amer- 
ica’s great organist, who is on a triumphal tour of our 
country. 

The difficulties to be overcome were great, the principal 
one being the lack of an organ, for churches are not al- 
ways available for public recitals. The movement inau- 
gurated by THe Musica Courrier at Washington de- 
serves recognition from the whole country, and could well 
be followed here, for we have no auditorium except the 
Grand. A large concert hall, thoroughly equipped for all 
kinds of serious and artistic presentations, is an urgent 
need; it is to be hoped that an auditorium is incorporated 
in the plans of the Carnegie Public Library, soon to be 
erected here. Such a hall would form the abiding place 
of the permanent orchestra now forming, provide a suit- 
able environment for visiting artists, offer appropriate set- 
ting for our forthcoming chorals and oratorios, and event- 
ually suggest the sacred Sunday concerts, which are a re- 
lief sadly needed, through Atlanta’s English observance 
of the Sabbath. 

Last Wendesday, at the Woman’s Club rooms, the third 
meeting of the Choral Union took place, resuiting in a 
general election of officers: Mrs. Hugh Augier, president; 
Mrs. Morris Brandon, first vice-president; Mrs. Charles 
Healey, second vice-president; Mrs. Mary Hopkins How- 
ell, treasurer, and Miss Virginia Arnold, secretary. 

The ladies of the Choral will continue to meet every 
Wednesday at the Grand, while the men practice in the 
parish house of St. Philip’s Church. Later they will unite 
and form a complete choral, which promises musical treats 
for Atlanta. To Mrs. Hugh Angier is due the inspiration 
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of this club. She was particularly happy in her selection 
of a musical director. 

John ‘Fowler Richardson, before coming to the United 
States, was assistant director at Durham Cathedral, Eng- 
land, and there associated with some of England’s great- 
est organists and composers, which eminently fitted him 
for his present work. He is organist and choirmaster at 
St. Philip’s Cathedral, having been invited here through 
the personal indorsement of Dr. Armer and Sir John 
Stainer. The choir of about forty voices renders each 
Sunday the best choruses from such works as Handel's 
“Messiah,” Mendelssohn’s “Elijah,” and Spohr’s “Last 
Judgment.” Every Sunday afternoon Mr. Richardson 
gives an organ recital, a specimen program of which is as 
follows: 


Gee Br Grdinc ak vo vncds ovecdv rested éticcesdteccevecsesoes Mendelssohn 
FE i pce sciccucposcscevcnspccovencconscoeenanpestn Freyer 
WE, TIER a5. ccccceccascess ccddesesnrcccssvencstenesstas Wagner 


Mie With Varlathets....ccscscscccccvccsesesssoee 


Weanen. 0p GE GRE... ccncecsstncestevsscccccdovesconceseuveeveseseet Bach 

He has been the means of raising the standard of music 
in that church, the recitals having been enthusiastically 
spoken of by the local papers, and followed and appre- 
ciated very much by the music lovers of Atlanta. 

The Choral Union, under his direction, is already doing 
good work, and fromises to become a very flourishing 
and successful organization. 

At Columbus, Ga., on Saturday, the 17th inst., Louis M. 
Hubbard wi!l deliver his lecture upon “Wagner, His Meth- 
ods, and the Influence That Formed Them.” Mr. Hub- 
bard is arranging for a tour of the Southern cities, where 
his lecture—historical and analytical—will do much to 
arouse interest in the development of modern music, while 
his exposition of any selected one of the Wagnerian “mu- 
sic dramas,” beautifully illustrated by piano playing, adds 
an artistic value to be enjoyed by all. 

The committee of arrangements—Joseph McLain, Al- 
fred Barili and B. C. Davis—called a meeting of the music 
teachers of this city, at the Y. M. C. A. Hall, on Saturday 
last. The purpose of the meeting was to prepare for the 
coming of the Southern Music Teachers’ Association, 
which body will convene in our city on June 12, 1900. 


ATLANTA, Ga., February 24, 1900. 
fGen seems determined to do her share in awake 
ing musical interest in the South; the winter has been 
an exceptionally fine one, and we are promised equal bene- 
fit far into the spring. 

The Atlanta Concert Association has done good work, 
presented to us several first-class artists, and as many 
more are to follow. Through other agencies we have en- 
joyed the French opera troupe; the New York Ladies’ Trio, 
and Paderewski; and still to come are Clarence Eddy, the 
Thomas Orchestra, and Joseffy; while the Teachers’ Con- 
vention, meeting here in June, has plans for a regular music 
festival, with the best artists procurable at the time. The 
second meeting of the Atlanta branch of the Southern 
Music Teachers’ Association took place Friday night at the 
Symphony Club. The meeting was very well attended; the 
members present seemed imbued with the spirit of earnest 
endeavor, resolved to make the June meeting a perfect suc- 
cess, and while not forgetting the primary object of the 
union—organization, with interchange of ideas and methods, 
thus securing broader principles with concentrated purpose 
—still to make the occasion a gala one and give to our 
visitors the royal welcome Atlanta knows so well how to 
tender. 

At the convention last October, when the association 
really had its birth, only five States were represented— 
North and South Carolina, Alabama, Mississippi and 
Georgia. It is now desired to include all the Southern 
States; to this end we are working. The meeting has been 
called early in order not to conflict with the National 
Music League, which convenes at Des Moines in June. 
Most encouraging letters have been received from all sec- 
tions, promising a very large attendance. 

Then several sub-committees have been appointed and 





are already hard at work; notably the finance committee, 
composed of some of the best business men of the city, 
guarantee in themselves for the funds necessary to carry 
out the generous plans of the management. 

In short, the Gate City once again throws open her many 
portals, and offers to music lovers, North and South, artists, 
teachers and scholars, an occasion to be remembered. To 
the struggling artist or teacher, sidetracked in some se- 
cluded village, far removed from art centres and seldom in 
touch with contemporaneous thought or expression, the op 
portunities and benefits are too great to be lost ; while to the 
successful teachers of the North and East the occasion pre 
sents an unprecedented chance for personally impressing 
that Southern element from whose ranks a large clientéle 
is always drawn. 

The Business Men's League have made arrangements 
to bring Thomas’ Orchestra here on March 13 for three 
performances. The subscription prices are most liberal, 
and doubtless will be the means of securing equally large 
if not larger audiences than greeted Thomas last spring 
J. Lewis Browne has had built in the hall of the Sym- 
phony Club a fine organ of three manuals of sixty-one 
notes each, and a pedal clavier of thirty-one notes. The 
instrument is complete, and contains all the mechanical 
accessories found in large organs. Mr. Browne does not 
limit the use of this organ to his own pupils, his gen- 
erosity thus affording a means of study and practice sel 
dom within the reach of students. 

Owing to his many engagements and the immense in- 
crease of his duties, both here and in Columbus, Mr 
Browne will probably retire from the musical directorship 
of the Symphony Club. To him is due much—many 


pleasant and profitable occasions; the harmonious com-’ 


bining of many elements, evolved from chaos; the begin 
ning of good work which the club can now continue 
Probably the direction will be divided, giving to each mu- 
sician his own department, thus securing the interest of 
all and perchance somewhat abating that jealousy between 
artists that here, as elsewhere, poisons all individual effort 
and effectually kills any combined move toward artistic 
progress. 

A correspondent in Montgomery sends the following in 
teresting items: 

Although Montgomery has heretofore been unnoticed in 
the musical world, it has not been wholly without its mu 
sical enthusiasm and its musical people. The return of Mr 
and Mrs. Robert Eilenberg from Leipsic has aroused a 
new and lively interest in matters musical, and these con 
scientious musicians have aroused an enthusiasm and ap 
preciation for the higher standards in their art which has 
heretofore been unknown. Mr. and Mrs. Eilenberg were 
pupils of Prof. Martin Krause, of Leipsic, for several 
years, at the end of which time Mrs. Eilenberg gave a 
piano recital in that city, and received most flattering 
criticisms from the press. They have played a number 
of successful concert engagements in the South this sea- 
son, and appeared here under the auspices of the Mont- 
gomery Lyceum. Mrs. Eilenberg’s playing of the Grieg 
Concerto aroused great enthusiasm, and Mr. Eilenberg 
played his own compositions as probably only the com- 
poser can. 

Montgomery is fortunate, too, in that she possesses a 
“song bird” of rare ability. Miss Elizabeth Winter, who has 
lately returned from a four years’ course of study in New 
York, gave her initial recital last week, which proved one 
of the most enjoyable musical events of the season. She 
was ably assisted by Miss Marks, violinist; Mr. Lodge, 
baritone; Miss Sternfeld, pianist, and Mrs. Eilenberg, ac 
companist. Miss Winter is a coloratur soprano, possessing 
a marvelously flexible voice, combined with rare purity and 
sweetness, together with that most essential quality—artistic 
temperament. 

A choral society has recently been organized under the 
leadership of Mr. Burbank, and good results are expected 
from his efforts in that direction. 

Mr. Ludwig Dorer. formerly of Brooklyn, N. Y., has been 
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engaged as organist and choirmaster in St. John’s Church, 
and is an acquisition to Montgomery music circles, in that 
he is also an accomplished 'cellist and violinist. With the 
combined efforts of these musicians, it is to be hoped that 
Montgomery will eventually hold a position second to none 
among the musical cities of the South. 

Neva Strauss 


Clarence Eddy. 
LARENCE EDDY gave organ recitals in Oakland, 
Cal., on February 6; Chico, Cal., February 9; Port- 
land, Ore., February 13, and Tacoma, Wash., February 
14. We quote from two Portland papers their praises of 
Mr. Eddy and his work: 


One of the most important musical events that has occurred in 
Portland this sesason was the organ recital given last night at the 
First Baptist Church by Clarence Eddy. For many weeks past the 
musical club and its friends have been looking forward with eager 
anticipation to the coming of this great virtuoso, and, accordingly, 
the welcome accorded him was a royal one. Aside from the personal 
nterest naturally manifested in the man who has raised himself to 
the front rank of living organists, there was a very lively curiosity 
oncerning the program itself, since this embraced many new num 
bers by composers whose works are quite unfamiliar to the majority 


{ Portland musicians. This lent a spice of novelty to the evening 
und added greatly to the enjoyment of those present 

The program opened with Bach's great Toccata in F, one of the 
noblest compositions ever written for the organ—a massive thing, in 


hich the opening motive is treated at great length alternately by the 
two hands in thirds and sixths over a pedal bass, and then by the 
redals alone In no other number on the program was the organist’s 
grasp of his instrument shown so superbly, the brilliant pedal work 
n particular being a revelation to the audience. The whole com 
osition, with its complicated network of parts, its contrapuntal 
lifficulties, all united into organic completeness, was a glimpse into 
t} 


the workings of Bach's master mind that will long be remembered. 


Oregonian, Feb. 14 


Clarence Eddy, the great organist, reccived 


4 genuine ovation last 
night at the First Baptist Church, which was completely filled wit! 
Portland musicians and quite a number of people from the outlying 
towns 

s Toccata in F, with it 


The opening number was Bach's fat 


gan point of fifty-four measures. The beautiful Pastorale, L’ Angelus,” 


by W Ww Starmer was played in a § delightful manner 
This composition is dedicated to F. Breitenbach, organist of tl 
Lucerne Cathedral, and is said to have received its inspiration fron 

Breton melody. W. S. Hoyte’s Scherzo in B flat, introducin 


many charming surpri was followed by a superb concert over 





ture, by William Faulkes. In this number Dr. Eddy’s remarkable 
technic was displayed to good advantage. The stately “Grand Chau 
Dialogue,”” of Eugene Gigout; Borowski’s Menuet in G, and 
Guilmant’s sombre “Funeral March” revealed the organist’s master 


f the pedals. After the magnificent march and chorus from “Tann 

fuser,” which closed the program, Dr. Eddy was recalled agair 
and again. The welcome accorded the virtuoso was a royal one, and 
+} 


hearty thanks are due the Musical Club for thus giving the people 





f this city an opportunity to hear a musician who is now in the 


front rank of living organists.—Evening Telegram, February 


Carl—Brounoff. 

William C. Carl writes to Platon Brounoff as follows 
apropos of the latter’s successful assistance at the Guilmant 
Club: 

My Dear Mr 


uur magnificent work of last evening? You are a host in 


BrounorF—How can I thank you for 


yourself! Everyone was thoroughly delighted, and I am 
hearing of it on all sides 
The club send you their warmest thanks, and appreciate 
thoroughly your admirable work of last evening 
Very cordially WriiiiaM C. Cari 


John Wyckoff Durham. 
his young organist, a pupil of Guilmant, played at the 
last Gerrit Smith organ recital, his numbers being as fol 
Bach; Fantaisie, Rousseau; 
Pastorale, Guilmant. He played very well. indeed, and 
hould be assured of his future. as an organist 


The Greenwich (Conn.) Glee Club, under the direction 


f Dr. Carl E. Martin, will give a concert on April 17, for 
he benefit of the Greenwich Ladies’ Aid Society 





Boston Music Notes. 


Boston, February 24 1900 


William A. Howland, director of music and bass of the 
choir of Piedmont Church, in Worcester, also a teacher in 
this city, with a studio in Steinert Hall, has resigned his 
position in the church to accept the important position as 
head of the vocal department of the Ann Arbor (Mich.) 
University School of Music. Mr. Howland takes the place 
f Gardner S. Lamson, who resigned to go to Europe, and 
after his return intends making his home in the East. Mr 
Lamson, who is a Boston man, a graduate of Harvard, and 
a pupil of Henschel and Vannucini, has held the position 
for six years 

Mr. Howland does not begin his new duties until next 
September, and he expects to remain in Worcester until 
the spring, teaching and singing. His large number of pu 
pils, both in Worcester and Boston, are much grieved over 
losing their teacher, while congratulating him upon his good 
fortune in being elected as the head of a department in an 
institution that stands second to none in the country. The 
University School of Music was founded in 1892, and aims 
to give a university training in all that pertains to music, 
both vocal and instrumental 

May festivals are held each year, in which the choral 
union of 300 voices, made up of the students, takes part 
Mr. Howland sang there in 1808 
yearly, besides the festivals, and there are pupils’ recitals 


Five concerts are given 


from time to time 

Mr. Howland says his chief object in accepting the posi 
tion is that it will give him opportunities for study, and the 
contact with such men as compose the faculty cannot but be 
broadening and beneficial both to his work and to himself 
He will be at the head of the vocal department, in which 
there are three teachers, and his duties will allow him plenty 
f time for study. The school term lasts from the last of 
September until the middle of June. The directors encour 
age concert work on the part of the teachers, and as the 
field for this is very broad in the West Mr. Howland ex 
pects to have many opportunities to sing. His work in the 
East has never been more prosperous. Mr. Howland makes 
the change with a great deal of regret in leaving those with 
whom he has been associated for so many years 

During the present season Mr. Howland has given some 
most successful concerts, notably one at Steinert Hall in this 
city, the press being unanimous in their praise of his voice 
and method of singing. Mr. Howland is well known in 
New York, where he formerly sang at the Church of the 
Divine Paternity and afterwards at the Church of the Inter 
cession. Mr. Howland’s success has come to him while he 
Ss a young man, and his many friends will congratulate him 
heartily upon his latest piece of good fortune. He has just 
returned from Ann Arbor, where he went in connection 
with the appointment, and expresses himself as very much 
pleased with what he saw at the University 

P * 

A delightful concert was given at Hunnewell Hall, New 

nville, by the Pierian Sodality, with Miss Josephine 
Sherwood assisting. Miss 
Miss Priscilla White, captivated the large audience by her 
singing of groups of English and Scotch ballads and child- 


1 


Miss Sherwood. besides being successful as 


Sherwood, who is a pupil of 


hood songs 
a singer, is also a composer, having written both the 
vords and music for the last Radcliffe College operetta 
Miss Carolyn Boyan, pupil of Miss Anna Miller-Wood, 
Grace Church, New 
Miss Boyan was also one of the soloists at the 
ic rehearsal given by the New Bedford Choral Asso- 
ciation on the evening of February 20, when the 


as been engaged as contralto 
Bedford 
publ 
“Stabat 
V- ‘ad 

Mater” was sung 

J. Melville Horner has been engaged to sing in Provi- 


dence, R. I., on the evening-of March 2 at a chamber 





ic recital, which is one of the series being given by 
H. C. Macdougall, of that city, at the Friends’ School 
Mr. Horner has been the recipient of many congratula- 
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tions upon his recent success in Pittsburg with the or 
chestra at the Art Society concert 

Miss Edith R. Cushney, a pupil of Mrs. L. P. Morrill, 
has been engaged to sing in the choir of the Gloversville 

Y., church. Miss Cushney was often heard at Mrs 
Morrill’s receptions last year, and was one of the suc 
cessful soloists at the Music Teachers’ meeting in Albany 
Morrill’s Wednesdays are 


greatly missed since that clever teacher and charming 


last June. By the way, Mrs 
woman took up her residence in New York 

Two of Miss Clara Munger’s pupils, who have been 
singing with great success this season, are Mrs. Alice 
Bates Rice and Miss Ida Haynes. Miss Haynes has a 
beautiful contralto voice, and has had the most enthusi 
istic commendations for her work. She has sung at a 
number of private “swell” musicales and receptions this 
winter 

H. Carleton Slack, the well-known teacher and ex 


ponent of the Sbriglia method of singing, was engaged as 


ne of the soloists at the New Bedford concert on the 
20th, but was unavoidably prevented from appearing. Mr 
Slack has many warm friends in New Bedford, where he 
has a large class of pupils. His worl this city places 
m in the category of one of the busiest as well as most 


successful teachers. If his di 


ays were torty eight hours 
long he would have pupils enough to fill the entire time 
Miss Marian 


nging are attracting so much attention among the mu 


sate. whose beautiful voice and artistx 


sicians of Boston and other cities, has several concert en 
gagements in and about Boston 
Frederic} 


Paul,” which was given by the Salem Oratorio Society o1 


Smith was one of the soloists in th St 


the 16th 

The soloists at a recent concert in Marlboro were Paul 
Dufault, of New York; Miss Adalyn Riley and Miss Jo 
ephine Gleason, of Marlboro; | Benjamin, of this 
city, and R. J. Cloutier, of Worcester. Miss Proctor, of 


Marlboro, was one of the accompanist 


The second concert by the Waltham Choral Union 
was given early in the month, the cantata of “Bel 
shazzar” being sung. Charles E. Boyd conducted. Thos« 


ssisting the chorus were U. S. Kerr, Mrs. Harriet R 
Briggs, Miss Bessie Busiel, W. W. Upham, A. P. Briggs. 
Miss Grace L. Carter, Edmond D. Mansfield, Mrs. S. E 
Wilbur, Miss Alice M. Rice and Miss Doris Dowdell 


Miss Jennie H. Russell was the pianist; Fred T. Bearce, 
rganist 

Caroline Gardner Clarke will be the voca] soloist at the 
hamber music concert of the Rubinstein Trio which is to 
Miss Clarke sang in Al 


bany last June, and made a deep impression upon her 


be given in Albany on April 16 


audience 
Mrs. Edward Marsh, who 


“Parsifal” for the Saturday Morning 


recently gave an enjoyable 
lecture recital from 
b, announces a series of production concerts, at which 


1 


1 
ill be given an 


Cit 

] illustrative rendering of notable musical 
On Mon 
day, February 26, the cantata “Hiawatha,” by Coleridge 
Taylor, will be given at the house of Mrs. H. | 
On Monday. March 5, Massenet’s opera, “Hérodiade,” 
Acts I. and IT., at Mrs. Winthrop Sargent’s. On Thurs 
ay, March 8, the last three acts of the same opera will 
Endicott. Mrs 


works never before brought out in this country 


Higginson 


1 
be given at the home of Miss Clara T 
Marsh will be assisted by seven male and female voices 
and by the piano 

Music festivals seem to be increasing in New England 
n spite of the fact that during the past few years one or 
more have been discontinued. The latest one to material 
ize will probably be the one for which the New Hampshir« 
State Musical Association has just been formed. A meet 
ng has been held at the office of George Byron Chandler 


in Manchester, N. H 
ested in music met W. R 


where a number of people inter 
Chapman, so well known 
throughout this section of the country as the conductor of 


the Maine music festivals. The plan is to have Henri 





Concord, N. H., take general charge of the 
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chorus work throughout the State and to have entire 
charge of the preparations, Mr. Chapman furnishing the 
soloists and orchestra. The music association just formed 
is temporary, but will be made permanent as soon as it is 
found that the plan can be carried through successfully. 
Officers as follows were chosen: President, G. B. Chand- 
ler; vice-presidents, Mrs. John B. Varick, Mrs. H. P. 
Priest, Mrs. A. B. Woodward, of Concord; C. S. Conant, 
of Concord; E. M. Temple, of Nashua; Anna L. Melinda, 
of Nashua; C. H. Fish, of Dover; Mrs. F. L. Shepard, of 
Derry; Fred Osgood, of Laconia, and Scott Owen, of 
Portsmouth; secretary, Frank P. Johnson. 

\ soliciting committee was also chosen, composed of 
W. J. Hoyt, J. S. Duggan, W. W. Simmons, Harry 
Whittemore, G. P. Crafts, Mrs. L. H. Josselyn, Mrs. C. 
T. Mears, F. P. Carpenter, Gordon Woodbury, W. C. 
Clarke, Mrs. Carrie Corliss Frisselle, Miss Bessie Chris- 
tophe, C. F. Good, Thomas Walker, of Goff Falls; Fred 
Desilet, Miss Meta Bourne, C. M. Floyd, Rudolph Schil- 
ler, John Robertson, W. L. George, W. J. McGuinness, 
J. E. Philie, B. F. McDonald, J. J. Abbott, Mrs. J. B. 
Varick, Mrs. H. P. Priest, Henri Blaisdell, of Concord; 
E. J. McIntire, E. T. Baldwin, Bayard C. Ryder, A. L. 
Clough, William Murkland, H. P. Cilley, Dr. W. R. 
Blackstone and F. P. Johnson. The festival will be mod- 
eled on those given in Maine, and will take place in the 
autumn, probably just previous to the festival in Portland, 
the same artists being engaged for the two places. 

Miss Helen Wright received fine notices for her singing 
in the cantata, “The Lady of Shalott,” with the Rubinstein 
Club at North Attleboro early in the month. 

When Heinrich Schuecker played at the Gardner Insti- 
tute last week the audience sat as if spellbound until the 
close of his selections, when there was a burst of raptur- 
ous applause. Mr. Schuecker has been very busy with 
outside engagements the past month. 

There was an unusually large audience at the concert 
given by the Boston Symphony Orchestra in Fall River 
last week. Leonora Jackson was the soloist. 

The first of a series of chamber concerts is announced 
for March 1 at Association Hall. John Codman, baritone; 
lr. Adamowski, violin, and Wallace Goodrich, piano, are 
to be the soloists 


Mrs 


the 


Caroline Shepard was soloist at a concert given 
Framingham Musical Association on the 16th. 
Providence, R. I., is director of this 


by 
Jules Jordan, of 
society 

\ few of the guests present at the second of John J 
rurner’s musicals at his Boylston street studio last week 
were: Charles E. Flagg, Miss Lyle Durgin, Mr. and Miss 
Perkins, Miss Higgins, Miss Wiley, Mr. and Mrs. Jean 
Paul Selinger, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Hitch, S. D. Stone, 
Miss Anderson, David A. Carrick, Mr. and Mrs. Louis 
F. Mougeon, Mr. and Mrs. J. Hallett Gilberte, Mrs. Alice 
B. Thayer, Mr. Blodgett, Mr. Garrett, Miss Marie Ware 
Laughton, Miss Williams, Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Doane, 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Dresser, Miss Blanchard, Mrs. Albert 
M. Kanrich, Charles E. Alexander, Miss Fogier and James 
\. Neal. 

\t the New England Conservatory of Music, on the 
oth, Frank M. Church an organ recital from 
the works of Bach, Guilmant, Widor and others. On the 
21st there was a piano recital by Mme. Helen Hopekirk, of 
pieces from the works of Shuman, Schytte, Chopin, Bee- 


gave 


hoven and other masters. 

The St. Valentine Day advanced 
tudents at the New England Conservatory of Music was 
participated in Jackson, of Manchester, 
N. H.; Miss Heaton, Cuero, Tex.; John 
Henley, of Waltham, Mass.; Miss Alice Gossner, of Lynn, 
Mass., and Miss Ethel Jenney, of Brockton, Mass. 

\t the Riverdale Casino Tuesday evening the Boston 
and Mrs. Martha 


recital given by 


by Clarence 


Fannie of 


Harmonie Quartet Club will appear, 
Dana Shepard will accompany. 


U. S. Kerr, Miss A. L. Tolman, Mrs. C. B. Reed, Miss 
Marie Nichols. Miss Lida Low and Miss Louise Waitt 


were the soloists at the musical given at the residence of 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter Baldwin Farmer on Monday. Mrs. 
Farmer was heard in some readings. 

Miss Theo Carol will sing at the benefit to be given 
Rachel Noah France on Tuesday afternoon. 

At the musical and tea at the Newton Club on Monday 
afternoon the program was given by Mrs. E. Humphrey 
Allen, Miss Helen Plummer, William Ludwig, George J. 
Parker, C. N. Allen and E. D. Hale. 

C. B. Shirley sang at the Algonquin Club last Sunday. 

Homer A. Norris is to give one of his interesting lectures 
at Wellesley College on Monday evening. He will be as- 
sisted by Arthur Phillips, a talented pupil of H. Carleton 
Slack. Mr. Norris is preparing for his Western tour, 
which takes place in the near future. : 

Miss Laura Hawkins, pianist, played some solos at the 
last Cecilia rehearsal. 

Anna Miller Wood will give a program of songs to her 
pupils and a few friends at Mrs. Munro’s, 212 Common- 
wealth avenue, on March 7, at 3:30. 

H. S. Wilder, the director of the Virgil Practice Clavier 
School, has had a very busy season. As a teacher he is in 
great demand, having had great success with his pupils. 

The annual concert of the Glee Club at Wellesley on the 
evening of Washington’s Birthday is to be repeated on the 
evening of March 5. 

The Thursday Morning Musical Club is preparing for a 
concert at Steinert Hall on April 26. 

J. Hallett Gilberte has appeared in concerts at Dorchester 
and Salem, at the Paul Jones D. A. R. musical and James 
W. Hill’s recital during the past fortnight. 

Van Veachton Rogers is to be one of the soloists at Miss 
Gatchell’s entertainment at Steinert Hall, March 13. 

Miss Alice Fletcher, who during the year has written 
several papers on Indian songs, is about to have these pa- 
pers published in book form. Miss Fletcher has many of 
the Indian rituals and chants; one complete ceremony in 
cluding 150 chants, of which the music and words are writ- 
ten out, and over fifty rituals and chants, comprising a 
valuable addition to the “folk” music of America 


J 
Music at the Woman’s Press Club. 
HE meeting of the Woman's Press Club held in the 
chapter room of Carnegie Hall last Saturday atter- 
noon was in charge of the committee on current events, of 
which Mrs. Genie H. Rosenfeld is chairman. The musical 
features of the afternoon were presented under the direc- 
tion of Mme. Evans Von Klenner, the chairman of the en- 
tertainment committee. Mrs. Katharine Fisk sang and the 
Cecelia Bradford Trio played. 

Mrs. Fisk was first heard in an aria from “Samson-.and 
Delilah,” and then she sang, in marked contrast, “The Lass 
with the Delicate Air,” by Arne. In both numbers the 
lovely quality of the contralto’s voice was displayed. Her 
singing was received with marked cordiality, and she sang 
again a slumber song by Jessie Gaynor. The Cecelia 
Bradford Trio, composed of Cecelia Bradford, violin; 
Charlotte Bradford, and John Bradford, flutist, 
played compositions by Tittl, Gounod and Resch. James 
Bradford, a fourth member of this musical family, played 
the piano accompaniments for the trio. Miss Sally Betts 
accompanied for Mrs. Fisk. 

Addresses were made by Mrs. Rosenfeld, Mrs. H. H. 
Dey, Mrs. Harriet Stanton Blatch, Miss Lalla B. Morton 
and J. I. C. Clarke. Miss Eugenie Upham gave several 
recitations, 


viola, 


Students’ Recital. 

AST Friday afternoon the students of the Guilmant 
Organ School gave‘a recital in the chapel of the “Old 
First” Church. An interesting program was interpreted by 
the following young men and women: Miss Mary H. Gil- 
lies, Miss Lauretta Fay Barnaby, Miss Margaret B. Low, 
Edward J. Sims, Daniel Lang, Lawrence G. Nilson, H. S. 

Schweitzer, James Hanson. 





J 

Scherhey’s Recital. 

HE well-known vocal teacher, Prof. M. J. Scherhey, 

gave a song recital on Sunday afternoon last at his 

elegant studio, 779 Lexington avenue, at which a large 

audience gathered. The program was especially interest 

ing, because of the fact that of the participants of the 

afternoon eight sang for the first time in public, four of 

the advanced pupils taking part, in order to give the audi- 

ence a chance to listen to the Scherhey method from the 
beginning to artistic finish. 

The program was opened with a piano solo by Miss 
Josie Stern, and later she again played the “Love Dream” 
by Liszt with good expression. 

Chas. Muendel, a young tenor, sang two songs with a 
good deal of expression and good tone production. 

Miss Mary Jordan Baker, of prepossessing appearance, 
sang Trotere’s “Asthore” and “La Habanera,” from “Car- 
men,” and though possessing a small voice it is at the 
same time sweet, clear and even; she pleased her audience 
exceedingly by her artistic rendering of her two numbers 
Miss Elsie Green, a very pretty brunette, sang an 
“The Freischiitz”’; although a beginner 
very well, and her high B rang out with bell-like clear 


aria 
from she sang 
ness. 

David Grossman, the possessor 
voice, sang two songs, but did not do himself justice on 
account of nervousness. Mrs. Pattison and Mrs, de Lima 
advanced pupils, sang a duet by Pinsuti with great taste 
Miss Lucia Meyer, a very pretty young 


ol a very deep bass 


and refinement. 
blonde, sang Mascheroni’s “For All Eternity” with a clear 
and expressive voice; she can evidently sing much better, 
inasmuch as she, too, was nervous. She is 
the right road, and with time and study will gain control 

Mrs. Edward pupil, sang 
arioso by Délibes, and later on stepped in for Mr. Renard 
Mrs. De Lima has im 
proved greatly since Professor Scherhey’s 
Her voice is beautiful, round and full, and she sang with 


however, on 


de Lima, an advanced an 


by singing Flegier’s “Stances.’ 
last concert 
Miss Pierando sang two songs; she possesses 
Miss Mary Hart Pattison, through 


great taste. 
an agreeable voice. 
the rendering of her two songs, showed how vastly she 
has improved since the last concert. Her head tones are 
beautiful. Miss Bolender is the possessor Ol a very clear, 
rich mezzo soprano, and sang her songs very well; sh« 
must try to lose her tremolo and get better control of het 
Mrs. Scherhey, with her dramatic and wonder 
Pinsuti, with 
She is invariably 


breath. 
fully rich alto, sang “The Raft,’ 
finish, and received a storm of applause 
a most attractive singer and sure to pleas 
no matter what sings, 
points of the Scherhey method united with charming per 
sonal appearance 

All in all this recital was very enjoyable, alike to singers 
and listeners, for the former gained in knowledge as to 


artist 
her audience, 


she for she has all of the good 


public appearance, and the latter heard some very excel- 
lent music more than well done; this is, however, to be 
expected of all of the Scherhey affairs, for his 
high and the execution artistic 

The annual students’ concert May, as 
usual, preceded by another studio recital in March 


ideal is 


will occur in 


Louisville May Festival. 


The soloists for the Louisville (Ky.) May Music Festiva 
are Ben Davies, Evan Williams, Nordica and Leonora Jack 
son. The program has been issued and includes Mendels 
sohn’s “Hymn of Praise,”’ **Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast,” by 
S. Coleridge Taylor, and Gade’s “The Crusaders.”” Ther« 
will be five concerts, the first one taking place Monday 
evening, May 14, the last one Wednesday evening, May 16 


The Black-Johnson Recital. 


An extended review of this charming and successful af 





fair will appear in our next issue, its merits requiring mor« 
than usual space. 
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Leonora Jackson. 


PERUSAL of this page will give absolute proof of 
A the decisive success of this talented violinist. She 
has been received everywhere with open arms, and the 
end of her victories is not yet: 


New York. 


The results of Miss Jackson's careful study and training, her 
technical merits and her natural talent were displayed to excellent 
advantage last night in the Mendelssohn Violin Concerto. It would 
be wrong to say that her full development has yet been reached, but 
she is a violinist of significant achievement. The audience applauded 
her with great enthusiasm.—New York Sun, February 23, 1900 


Leonora Jackson, who made her first appearance here with th« 
toston Orchestra last night in Carnegie Hall, was recalled nine 
times after playing Mendelssohn’s Concerto in E minor 

Miss Jackson won the audience as soon as she came on the stage 
She has a peculiarly attractive manner, and this, added to her 
splendid equipment as a musician, established her in great favor 
The big concerto is a severe tax on violinists of the first rank, but 
she came through the ordeal with triumph. She plays not only with 
great depth, but with the utmost facility. This was the young 
woman's second appearance in this city since her return from 
Europe, and she deepened the favorable impression she made at the 
first one.—New York Press, February 23, 1900 


The soloist was Miss Leonora Jackson, violinist, whose accom 
plished art has already won her a welcome here. She played the 
Mendelssohn Concerto im a masterly style, revealing a delicious 
tone in the beautiful andante and almost virile power in the 
brilliant finale.——New York Herald, February 23, 1900 


Miss Leonora Jackson, who has, during the last month or two, 
played with most of the leading musical organizations in this coun 
try, and been received with favor everywhere, made her second 
appearance in New York last night at the evening concert of the 
Boston Orchestra. She chose for this occasion the Mendelssohn 
Concerto. It has been played here by the world’s greatest artists 
with a more seething tone, more variety and expression; but it 
vould obviously be unfair to measure a young girl of twenty by the 
standard of Wilhelmj and Ysaye. Her playing at present evinces not 
nly good training, skill and ease, but it is characterized by a girlish 
sweetness which makes a pleasant impression, especially in such 
music as Mendelssohn's. The large audience was immensely de 
lighted with her playing. and at the end called her out more than 
half a dozen times.—New York Post, February 23, 1900 

As Miss Jackson played Mendelssohn’s music last evening to the 
superb accompaniment of the Boston men, the depth and beauty of 
her tone, the dash and freedom of her style and the undoubted 
trength of her musical temperament were revealed in convincing 
fashion. In the second movement her violin fairly sang the lovely 
melody, while the last movement ended with splendid brilliancy 
Miss Jackson’s musical status seems to rest on a firm basis. Her 





preparation and development are not yet complete, but one may look 
her art.—New York Mail and 


hopefully for continued progress in 


Express, February 23, 1900 


Debut in Boston with Orchestra. 


Miss Leonora Tackson proved herself a thorough artist in many 
directions; pure intonation, clear harmonics, admirable surety, and 
elegance of style characterized her work. The concerto seemed 
to present no difficulties, and she took the final movement at a flying 
pace, yet without any trace of blurring or of insecurity. The pensive 
character of the slow movement was also charmingly brought out 
In short, Miss Jackson has made as much of a success as the char 
cter of the composition would allow. She was recalled again and 
wain, given floral tributes, and in every way received a welcome 
that was memorable. We hope to hear her in other works, for the 
Mendelssohn Concerto is by no means the yardstick that we should 
use to measure an artist by.—Louis C. Elson in Boston Daily 
Advertiser, February 19, 1000. 


Miss Leonora Jackson was welcomed warmly and applauded 
heartil She has had sound training. Her bowing is excellent, and 
the foundations of her general technic have been well laid; she has 
evidently studied hard and with commendable ambition. Her per- 
formance was commendable, creditable. I should like to hear her in 
hall and in a varied program. She certainly gives much 
and her career will be watched with interest.—Philip Hale 








n Tournal, February 18, 1900 





Miss Jackson is a young artist of decided merit. Her tone is 
pure, and her intonation is admirable. She bows with largeness, 
freedom and grace, and her technic is able and fluent. Her style 
s intelligently artistic, and she plays with easy confidence. Both 
her reading and her performance of the concerto were steadily mer- 
torious. She is evidently a very charming young lady and certainly 
plays with brilliancy, good taste and carefully trained skill. That 
she has marked talent was made fully clear, and it would seem that 
her future is well worth watching. She met with a very cordial 
velcome, and at the close of the concerto was applauded with 
extreme enthusiasm and recalled some four or five times sen 
Woolf in Boston Herald, February 18, 190 





Few young violinists have come to us burdened with such a 
weight of reputation as Miss Leonora Jackson. Well, heavy as it is, 
she does not stagger under it. What a wonderful bow arm she has 
that anyone can se¢ But the searching beauty of her tone, the 
purity of her sentiment, her earnest concentration and fine musical 


instinct are of a very rare sort. She plays with authority, without a 
suspicion of bumptiousness I think the maturity of her artistic 
development has been considerably overrated; she is still a young 
girl, feels like one, and plays as she feels. 

I find much that is fine and genuine in her, so much that seems to 
show a potentiality of growth and ripening. All she needs is age; 
and there is no need of hothouse forcing. Let her grow up naturally. 
She has already had infinitely valuable experience in solo playing; 
she has reached the point where artists begin to develop themselves 
and forget the schoolmaster. With her talent and evident earnest- 
ness, her going right should be only a matter of time. As it is, she 
is eminently worth talking about; she is no zero, far from it.—W. F 
Apthorp in Boston Evening Transcript, February 19, 1900 





The first pleasant thing to record of Miss Jackson is that she is an 
artist; there is nothing phenomenal about her playing; she does not 
surprise or startle, but she is always satisfying. She is a graceful 
and fluent player; the tone she produces is sweet and appealing. 
It is most carefully and conscientiously finished work, the product 
of study, thought and feeling, and there is nothing in it of the pupil 
repeating from memory. What Miss Jackson wishes to do her 
technical skill is fully capable of accomplishing, and as her judgment 





LEONORA JACKSON. 


ripens and grows broader there is no reason to doubt that her art 
will keep pace with it. She is the admirable artist now, and there 
are many promises that in the maturity of her powers her triumph 
will equal her ambition. She made a most favorable impression 
Boston Gazette, February 17, 1900 


After a year or two of bombardment by printed encomiums from 
abroad concerning the talents and genius of Miss Leonora Jackson 
the young American violinist, we have heard her play, and, wonder 
of wonders, the advance puffery was not so very much overdone 
Miss Jackson is a very graceful and dignified girl, with a very charm 
ing stage presence and the evident knowledge of what to do before an 
audience. The mere physical part of her playing is exquisitely donc, 
and her bowing is the acme of refinement and grace. She is 
admirably grounded in her technic, and shows the result of faithful 
work and splendid masters. Miss Jackson's tone is pure, rich, warm 
and poetically colored. She plays with remarkable ease and author 
ity, and she is, by all odds, the most promising young woman player 
since Camilla Urso.—Wilber D. Quint in Boston Traveler, February 
19, 1900 

A young and gifted girl, whose friends in her native city and 
elsewhere have followed with interest and pride her successes as a 
violinist abroad as well as at home, was welcomed with peculiar 
warmth. 

For so young an artist, Miss Jackson displays remarkable power in 
her playing, and seems to be able to gain extraordinary effects with- 
out the slightest apparent effort. Her technical skill is of the highest 
order; her command of expression, as evidenced in the familiar and 
beautiful Mendelssohn Concerto in E minor, might well be envied 
by many a virtuoso of high repute and much experience. 

As regards purity of tone, Miss Jackson also merits cordial praise 
Altogether, what with her unaffected style of playing and her modest, 
graceful bearing, she fairly conquered her first audience in Boston 
and gained recall! after recall. Miss Jackson has good reason to feel 
well pleased at her reception by Boston’s symphony assemblages 
toston Sunday Globe, February 18, 1900 





Baltimore. 


rhe judgment of Baltimore has been passed. Miss Jackson has 
accomplished the rare feat of living up to the advance notices, and 


the much advertised triumphs of the Old World have won thei 
counterpart in the New. 

It would be disregarding the sense of proportion to say that she 
ranks with a Sarasate, an Ysaye or a Joachim, yet this new star 
the artistic firmament shines radiantly, and there is the promise of a 
great career for her. Miss Jackson played the Mendelssohn Concert 
with the ease of a master. 

The feeling was that here was a woman that asks no odds of any 
man, but claimed her place as an artist, regardless of sex. She 
has a round, clear, firm tone, with an intonation that is mellow and 
pure. She revealed an unusually strong, almost masculine, bow armi, 
and her left arm technic is marvelous.—Baltimore American, Feb 
ruary 21, 1900. 

Miss Leonora Jackson excites attention because she is ne "a 
very small number from a great army of students who go to Germany 
to study music and to become famous who are ever heard of after 
their return. Miss Jackson is, however, not only very fortunate bu 
she is remarkably talented. She has command of an almost perfec 
f immaturity in her per 


technic, and while there may be traces « 








formance these will be corrected of themselves.—-Ba re S 
February 21, 1900 

Miss Leonora Jackson bas been heralded far and wide, and, afte 
er work of last night, it is safe to say that the reputation P 4 
established is deserving in every particular 

In the entire gamut of female violinists, including Powe Lad 
Neruda, Tua, Urso, there is hardly one in which can be found tl 
combination of virtuosa qualities displayed by M Jack 
Though of slight physique, she plays with a wer and breadt! 
tone that is surprising. With this she combines the finesse at finger 
ing and beauty in shading, such as helped to make the male master 
of the instrument famous 

From the first stroke of her bow Miss Jackson had her audier 
won, and her work throughout, for a woman, was something i: 
nature of a revelation taltimore Morning Herald, Februar 
1Q00. 

Fall River. 

rhe soloist, Miss Leonora Jackson, has a splendid master f 
violin, a remarkable degree of ability in execution, and great freedor 
in handling the bow. Added to her great abilit Miss Jacksor 
the advantage of a most atractive appearance She was enthus 
astically recalled thrice Fall River Evening News, February 
1900. 

The appearance of Miss Leonora Jackson, \ n 5s 
awaited with much interest. It is safe to s that she upheld ¢t 
reputation which the very kind things that 1 been printed 
her had established for her in this cit Her playing of Mende n 
Concerto was rewarded with round after round of appla 
the young artist acknowledged with bow Fall River D H i 
February 15, 1900. 

Miss Jackson is a great violinist. She dis, ed re kal 
in technic and produced a wonderfully swe tone. Sl 
decided success, and her performance : lee r h 
achievement. She was recalled again an gain t ackn 
edgments to the enthusiastic applaus« f r enc and 
members of the orchestra.—Fa River D. ( I 


1900. 


Northrop Musicale. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Northrop sang on 
Metropolitan Club an aria from “Mirelle,” and a beauti 
ful new solo, dedicated to her, by Kate Stella Burr called 
“A Song.” On Tuesday of last week she entertained 


February 15 at the 


sixty guests, the Fortnightly Club, with the assistance of 
Mrs. Adele Laeis Baldwin, Effie Stewart, Mr Jerom 
3ernheimer, Mrs. Richard Reed, Mrs. Ferdinand Tor 
riani, Mrs. Harry Vought, Mrs. Asa Alling, Martina 
Johnstone, Harry Hughes (who goes to the Grand Opera 
House Kate Stella Burr, Florence 
B. Joyce and the Fortnightly Club orchestra, as follows 
Effie Hirsch, first violin; Mr 
Mrs. Reed, mandolin; Miss 
Hatch, ‘cello; Mr. Bernheimer, flute, with Mrs. Bern 
They play awfully well. She will 


Paris, next season 


Limberger, second violin 


Falconer, mandolin; Dr 


heimer at the piano 


re pres 


have another evening in March. Here are two m 
notices from the far West: 


Mrs. Elizabeth Northrop possesses a clear weet nd 
perfect command of her tones. The beauty of her singing is the ea 
with which she takes her high notes. Her stage presence is pleasing 
and she is in every respect a very charming lady The World 
Herald, Omaha 


Elizabeth Northrop is a charming soprano Elsa's D I 
Lohengrin, was her selection, and it admirably ustrated t exct 
lence of her method and the quality of her ‘ I Ange 
Herald 

Fred. E. Eggert. 
Fred E. Eggert, a pupil of Perry Averill, is meeting with 


much success as a teacher of the voice in Jersey City, N. ] 





where he has a studio. Mr. Eggert is also organist of t! 
St. Matthew’s Evangelical Lutheran Church of that city 
At an organ concert given by him on the roth he was as 


sisted by Miss Carrie Cope, H. Denton Barstow, Adria 


Primrose and St. Matthew’s choir 
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STEINERT HALL, Boston, February 25, 1900. 
Talent vs. Brain. 

T is indeed strange to believe that among most en 
lightened people there should exist so many fal 
lacies as there exist in music and everything that 
surrounds it or touches it. This condition arises, 

doubt, from the fact that everyone considers 


himself a 


no 
full-fledged critic, whose opinion upon 
of vital importance, and who, through 


er yr 


teas or dances is 


the politeness of friends in offering no contradiction, has 
ome to believe that opinions upon music are of equal im 
portance, 

[his might be all right at times, but in many cases fal- 
acies interfere with progress of individuals, bodies, com- 
munities, and finally with the whole scheme. Perhaps the 
foremost subject of which we hear more cant than of any 
thing else is talent and its relation to music. 

How far talent is the sine qua non of study is a matter 
f serious importance, and one which cannot be accepted 

ithout study upon all sides of the question. 

There are many people who have unquestionable talent 
for music, and to the unthinking this is all that is necessary 


Now, as a matter of fact, this talent, without intelligence, 
perseverance, proper training and surroundings and in- 
numerable other conditions is worse than ruinous, and the 


unfortunate talented one to whom all else is denied has life 
stamped with failure from the beginning. 

Think of the children who go to musical ruin because 
they have 
and whistle everything that they hear. 
down to solid study? Absolutely there is nothing 

The greater the dash and ease with which 


enough talent to “go to the theatre and come 
ome Get one of 
hem 
1iore impossible 
he does everything musical the more positively is the child 
narked for nonentity, unless there be great perseverance, 
. studious nature and an intellect in the first place, and sec- 
ondly, and indeed of no less importance, sensible home 
training, responsible hands into which the talent falls for 
instruction and many other conditions which arise later. 

I have seen many young boys, and boys grown into man- 
say, who can make 
They can sit down 
and style and chic 
to sing—very well, 


hood, and young women, too, I regret to 
delightful nonsense for their associates. 
to the piano and rattle off with fluency 
“everything going.”’ If someone wants 
our pianist can accompany anything, with or without notes. 
Talent? Yes, full of it. Is it any good to anybody? I 
mean from a musical sense, for that is not music in the 
ense that are dealing with music. No, that great 
talent is a total barrier to all that means serious study and 


we 


ventua! art 
Take a young man or woman with what a critic means 
by a naturally placed voice and a musical nature—still I do 

mean a musical nature in its actual meaning and only 
because I know of no other word to use—I mean 
with a temperament that is susceptible to rhythm, and tune, 


use it 


ind sentiment, and noise, or to use a term less harsh—bril- 
Will this combination ever produce art? Can you 
anything more than a few sentimental ballads of 

waltz songs, a few florid arias, ever coming 
source even though the talent be enormous? 
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If this talented creature happen to fall into good hands, then 
imitation will take the place of brains for the time being, 
but is there any possibility that without intelligence, with- 
out perseverance, without self-denial, without years of study 
under the right influences, a simple talent as heretofore 
described would ever be regarded seriously by the truly 
musicianly and artistic? Never, not for one moment. 

On the other hand, given a certain amount of intelligence, 
great application, proper surroundings, refinement of mind 
and a normal musical sense under the proper schooling, 
the proper home training and example, and is there any- 
one who believes that the latter will be less valuable to 
music or less successful, indeed? If so, the sooner he dis- 
abuses his mind of this fallacy the better. Could the other 
nature possibly be a teacher? The talent could not be trans- 
mitted to a pupil, and there is no knowledge, there is noth- 
ing else to impart. In the case of the pupil who has not 
heard from the day of his birth that he has such wonder- 
ful talent, such a marvelous ear and all that inane (I was 
about to say insane) talk that mothers love to tell you of 
their offspring, there is no doubt that he will settle down 
to work under the guidance of a teacher, there will be sys- 
tem, there will be method and steady progress, there will be 
confidence in the teacher, there will be obedience, and al- 
though he will have to work hard he will accomplish some- 
thing, perhaps much. 

The “talent” always knows more than any teacher, al- 
ways regards an honest criticism with scorn, feeds upon 
flattery from those who may want services from him, or 
who are painfully ignorant, and whose praises are not 
worth the breath expended upon them. The “talent” is 
always a self-constituted critic, with fault to find in every- 
one else, but in his heart he knows that with all his talent 
that he has heard about since he was born there are those 
who, in a quiet way, are getting on in depths to where our 
talent” could never aspire. 

In short, let not discouragement come to him to whom 
talent—showy, flashy talent—has been denied. There is 
far more probability that earnestness of purpose, and an 
analytical mind, will be of more benefit to music than there 
is that talent without the proper accompaniments can ever 
bring music further than the vaudeville stage or the mu- 
sic hall. . 

* * * 

I cannot refrain from adding the moral: Never advise 
a person not to study because you think he has no talent, 
and never be positive that someone is going to startle the 
world because he can whistle every coon song written 
after one hearing. 

* + * 

It must have been interesting to the musicians who gave 
their time to go to the Turpen-Turpin Quartet concert at 
Steinert Hall on Wednesday. It must have been a revel- 
ation to them regarding some of the methods used to 
draw a house. I will admit that when I saw the list of 
patroneses, when I read the columns, which ad- 
vertising is of course perfectly proper, that I really ex- 
pected something of merit. Now the only question in my 
mind is, How can these patronesses apologize to the people 
who gave their time, to say absolutely nothing of money, 
because of their names appearing as a tacit guarantee of 
merit ? 

There are too many musical affairs that get before the 
public on the skirts of society, and society must do one 
of two things to keep from being severely censured. One 
is to be sure that the object of its patronage is worthy if 
it lend its name, and the other is to let music get on to its 
feet in a normal manner, which it does not at the present 


social 


time, even in Boston. 

Miss Clara Turpen has a very pretty soprano voice, 
which she uses skillfully, and she has good style besides. 
She sang Liza Lehmann’s “Endymion” very delightfully. 
Just why she should surround herself with such mediocrity 
when there are so many better singers and players in 
everybody’s studio will always remain a mystery. ‘The 
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personnel of the quartet is Miss Clara Turpen, Mrs. 
Maude MacDonald, H. Alfred Preston, Harry Brown 
Turpin, and Miss Henriette Weber, accompanist 


*_ * * 


One of the most imposing concerts ever given by a 
teacher with her pupils was given on Tuesday night by 
the Lyra Club, into which the pupils of Mrs. Etta Ed- 
wards have formed themselves for the purpose of study- 
ing concerted works and gaining ease and stage freedom 
Once stated that the young ladies are pupils, that is about 
the last time it would come to the minds of their hearers, 
for in every way they have the bearing, finish and tone 
work of artists. It is not extravagant to say that the re- 
cital of Tuesday’ night was enough to place Mrs. Ed- 
wards among the few of the very greatest teachers in 
America. For tone placing she is unexcelled, as the rich, 
luscious resonance of every one of the voices must prove 
that it is not this voice or that voice, but it is the method. 

There was but one fault to be found, if one wished to 
criticise aught, and that is told by reproducing the enor- 
mous program upon which two splendid concerted works 
appear, given, by the way, without a conductor, the pre 
cision of attack, and the rounding off of phrases having 
been all the more remarkable, both works being of ex- 
treme difficulty. Mrs. Edwards had the assistance of Van 
Veachton Rogers, harpist; Arthur Hadley, ‘cellist; the 
Lyra Club and Miss Alice M. Mills, Miss Adeline Ray 
mond, accompanists, in the following program: 

Hus 


contralto 


Ave Miasis...:.sece 
Solos by Bernadine Parker, soprano; 
Arioso, from La Mort de Jeanne d’Arc. 
Dorothy Cole 


Susie Phillips 


Bemberyg 


Nevir 
Holmés 


The Rosary.............. 

Le Noél d’Irlande... 

Obstination ....... stwaw — I 
Lillian Andrews 


Fontenaille 


Connaissez vous la belle.. Thom 
Reh Fi cscs itisciackvis Gounod 
(Accompanied by organ, piano and ’cello.) 

Lillian Whiton 
Vieille Chanson sizer 

Holme 


L’Appelle du Printemps 


ree 


Edith Viola Ells 
Tschaikowsky 


Adieu, Foréts—trecitative and aria 
Tah: nteaesesss Chaminads 
Sernadine Parker 
Sene Tel..2..0- D’ Hardelot 
Abide With Me , Liddle 
Louise Ainsworth 
Charmante, Oiseau, from La Perle du Bresi! David 
Go, Lovely Rose....... Woolf 
Les filles de Tosa...........-sseeceees cade Lacoms 
Héléne Wetmore 
BE cb Ge BOE: 00 cscccecesovesvesse Bohm 
I Arise from Dreams of Thee (MS.). Woolf 
Susie Phillips 
Parle  Ammellaete soc os 0 scsccuvcestss béenta = Franck 
(Accompanied by organ, harp and 'cello.) 
Dorothy Cole 
Daughter of the Sea..............+ Cowen 
Miss Louise Ainsworth has a glorious, rich, full, vel- 


She is a pupil who has done all of het 


Edwards has an 


vety contralto. 
work with Mrs. Edwards, and in her Mrs 
artist who will make fame for herself and teacher wherever 
she will be heard, for she is only heard on the professional 
Stage. 

Miss Héléne Wetmore, whose voice is developing daily 
into a large dramatic soprano, is another who is entirely 
the product of Mrs. Edwards’ studio. She sang with free 
dom and dash and also proved herself ready for any con 
cert engagements. 

Lillian Whiton fairly astonished her friends by the great 
advancement which she shows and that she is working 
with all determination is very evident. She has a very 
pleasing soprano voice 

Miss Edith Ellsbree, of Worcester, has a delicious so- 
prano with superb style—in fact she looks a perfect little 
Parisienne, so chic is she in her manner and delivery 

Miss Bernadine Parker and Susie Phillips were both 
struggling against very severe colds, but sang bravely over 
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them and with marked success, too. Miss Parker is a fine 
sample of dramatic mezzo whose range would permit her 
soprano notes with a true soprano ring, but that her voice 
lies better in the mezzo range admits of no question. Mrs. 
Phillips has a beautiful contralto with a great deal of style 
and artistic temperament. Mrs. Andrews is a mezzo, thor- 
oughly reliable from every point, whether it be tone or 
musical sense. 

Miss Cole had the difficult position of the first solo on 
the program and showed above her nervousness that she 
understood what was desired of her. Miss Cole has a 
voice that in time will reflect much credit upon herself and 
teacher, as she is an earnest worker, and she has the mate- 
rial upon which to work 

All of the pupils gave French songs, the diction of which 
was admirable and correct. The accompanists did their 
work with taste and skill. 

The members of the Lyra Club are: 
president; Héléne Wetmore, secretary; Susie R. Phillips, 
treasurer; Daisy Wood, Bernadine Parker, Lillian Whiton, 
Marguerite Boice, Dorothy Cole, Mary L. Walker, Car- 
rie Colby, Louise Brown, Louise Ainsworth, Agnes Col- 
lins, Laura Templeman, Elizabeth Parker, Fannie Tilly, 
Nellie Hammond, Pauline Cushing, Bertha Brittain, Mrs. 
E. M. Libby, Edith Viola Ellsbree, Eileen Goggan, Car 
rie Joy, Sara Duff, Louise Evans 


Lillian Andrews, 


* * * 


At the Pachmann recital, which presented the same pro- 
gram as given in New York on Monday, the Music Hall 
was crowded to its utmost capacity and the enthusiasm ac- 
corded this great pianist has not been surpassed this sea- 
son. The critics had only praise for his playing, as may 
be seen from those appended: 

To speak in detail of De Pachmann’s performance would be to 
repeat what has often been said by the Journal. His technic is so 
thoroughly grounded, so amazingly developed, his sense of propor 
tion is so sane and exquisite, his rhythm is so marvelous, that he is 
never obliged to force tone and the piano remains a musica! instru 
ment. His rubato is never a merely capricious freak, never a de- 

berate attempt; it is the true robbing and restoring, while with the 
apparent liberty of expression there is always an abiding sense of 
rhythm. I know of no one that plays as rhythmical a bass; I ‘know 
of no one that prepares with such natural ease and suggestion the 
return of a first theme 
sumes undue importance 
the pedals to obtain a crisp, indescribable staccato or half-staccato; 
of pedals he gains surprising ef 






No measure is slighted; no measure as- 


This master of the nuance often neglects 


and then again by skillful mixture 
fects of color, when others see in the same measure only black and 
white. But Mr. De Pachmann spares the composer as well as the 
audience. He has won the reputation of being the supreme player 
I find him equally admirable in certain pieces of Bee- 
Yesterday he preferred 


of Chopin 
thoven, Weber, Schubert Schumann, Liszt 
to interpret Chopin, and he was more than an interpreter; for the 
vice of De Pachmann was the very voice of Chopin, the sad, moody, 
jocose, elegant Pole, with the dainty hands, the fastidious manners, 
Philip Hale, in Boston Journal 


hectic cheeks 





Comment upon Mr. De Pachmann’s superb performance is unneces 
sary. Nothing could be written in praise of his marvelous versa 
tility, his exquisite tonal effects, his wondrous shading of color, his 
stery of 





daintiness and clearness of expression and his absolute mz 
all that pertains to technic, which would not be reiteration of what 
has been written so often in the past 

It is probable that Mr. De Paehmann will give another recital in 
Music Hall before the close of the present season,—Globe 

On the artist’s exquisitely musical touch and its amazing versa- 
tility in regard to expression, his wonderfully perfect technic, the 
lovely singing quality he produces from the instrument, the finish 
and at the same time virility of his style, and the many other super- 
lative qualities that are inseparable from his playing, it would be idle 
to dwell at length again. As before, his work throughout was 
artistic in the most ample and exacting sense of the word. Once 
more did he delight by illustrating piano playing in its purest aspects 
and without any flamboyant effort to abuse the instrument into or 
chestral proportions and noisiness 


The artist was at his best, and his playing from the beginning to 
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J. V. GOTTSCHALK, Representative, 
Palace Hotel, San Francisco. 
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the end of the recital was consequently an unbroken charm in both 
its intellectual and its technical essentials. More unblemished and 
fascinating performances, more sympathetic interpretations and more 
wonderful nuancirung it would be impossible to imagine. Decidedly, 
all things considered, De Pachmann is the greatest of the pianists 
who visit us from time to time, and as an interpreter of Chopin he 
is easily first, and the rest are nowhere. There was an enormous 
audience present and the enthusiasm was very great. The demon 
of encore was present, and despite the arduous and fatiguing task of 
playing nine exacting etudes in succession, it would not be appeased 
until the artist responded to the gluttonous and indecent call for 


more.— Herald 

It is too late to find anything new to say about Mr. De Pach 
mann’s playing. A great artist he certainly is; if there be one par 
ticular point to praise more than another in hie playing, it is surely 
his unfailing, ever vigilant instinct to keep within the normal limits 
of his instrument, his instinct, not merely passively to accept the 
piano for what it is, but to take active delight in it. You feel that 
he does not want to stray out of bounds. This might not have been 
extraordinarily praiseworthy once—say, half a century ago—but it is 


now,—Transcript. 


In the present case criticism is reduced to continuous praise n 
the sides of both art and technic the work was of the highest quality 
There was the highest finish with fine broadness of style, and there 
were brilliancy and dash without exaggeration, and feeling for the 
meaning of the work without sentimentalism rhe finger work was 


startling, but with De Pachmann it is always a means to the end 
it is essential to the proper interpretation of the work and is not 
flung out to surprise or as an end in itself. Nothing could have 


been more dainty, richer in color or more satisfying to artistic taste 
than the manner in which the Mazourka was played, and nothing 
more masterful and authoritative than the reading of the Prelude and 
Etudes.—Evening Gazette. 


The Etudes were splendidly played, especially op. 25, No. 6, wit 
its great passages in thirds. 

It was wonderful that, with such a succession of short works, n 
monotony should have ensued. This was due to the perfect insight 
of the pianist into the subtleties of the numbers; 


sometimes feminine, but never effeminate, the work of the player \ 


generally viri 





worthy of almost unreserved commendation 
The concert was a great success, and encores followed the conclu 
sion of the program, as might have been expected, few leaving 


seats at the end of the printed list.—Louis C. Elson, Daily Adver 


tiser. 

Carl Faelten gave a piano recital to the capacity of 
Steinert Hall on Monday night. He gave a classical and 
modern program, in which that pedagogue showed him- 
self thoroughly master of both schools. Enthusiasm &c- 
corded him a warm welcome. 

7 * ” 

A complimentary testimonial was extended Mrs. Chas 
Lewis, who was for many years soprano of the _Immacu 
late Conception, and who has been for a long time an in 
valid. An excellent program was given by Mrs. Miriam 
O'Leary Collins, Miss Marie Collins, Miss Anna Wester- 
velt, Dr. Leon Brine, and the Lyra Club repeated the 
“Daughter of the Sea,” which was received with such fa 
vor two nights before. The concert was a great success 
under the following patronesses: Mrs. Wm. Apthorp, 
Mrs. J. G. Blake, Miss Emma Forbes Carey, Mrs. P. A 
Collins, Mrs. T. J. Coolidge, 3d; Mrs. John Curtin, Mrs 
Warren Hill, Mrs. Samuel Kitson, Mrs. Nathan Mathews, 
Mrs, Paul Thorndike 

* * > 

attison’s cantata, “May Day,” and a miscellaneous 
program were given at Ruggles Street Baptist Church on 
Wednesday by a club of 100 voices under F. W. Wodell’s 
direction and training. Soloists were Laura F. Eaton, 
Mary L. Stringer, Geo. Sykes, F. W. Wodell, Miss Pur 
rington, violinist, and Homer A. Norris, pianist 

- + * 

Mrs. Evta Kileski-Bradbury received an ovation upon 
her appearance in Lowell last Wednesday when she sang 
the soprano role in the cantata “Lorelei.’”’ She was recalled 
many times and the press and public seemed to be of one 
opinion as to her efficiency 


Announces a JOINT TOUR 
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Miss Marshall and Stephen Townsend sang some French 
songs at a delightful entertainment given by the Cercle 
Frangaise de I’Alliance 

. > 7. 

Miss Blanche Sears, a young violinist of Boston, will play 

in New York this week 
> * * 


Phe Daughter of Jairus,” by Stain 
Quincy on Tuesday evening, with Mrs. H. W. Follett, A 
W. Ferguson and Silas R. Mills 
+ > > 


‘In a Persian Garden’ 


will be given by Helen F. Bear 
Katherine M. Ricker, George Deane and Dudley t 


Dorchester Monday evening 
» 7 . 

On Sunday evening a fine concert will be given at Musi 
Hali for the benefit of St. Mary’s Catholic Church. The 
soloists will be G. Campanari and M. De Voto 

* o + 


Frieda Siemens will give a piano recital March 8 


* * > 


The next Apollo concert will occur March 7 and the nexi 
Cecilia March 14, both under direction of B. J. Lang 


- > > 
May Sleeper Ruggles will give a song recital to the Col 
lege Club in the Grundman studios February 2¢ 
7 * 


it song vy Nis 
Chose 


John Jewett Turner will give 
pupils, assisted by Miss Florence pianist 
who will sing are Mrs. Chas. E. Green, Miss H. M. Per 
kins, Eugene F. Clough, Thomas M. Cornell and George 
Williams 

* > > 

On February 22 Miss Theresa Redmond played the rol 

f Josephine at a performance of “Pinafore” given by St 


Augustine’s Lyceum, in South Boston, by the choirs of the 


Catholic churches. Her fine voice and her clever use of it 
are due to the careful training which she has had at the hands 
of Mme. Axeline de Berg Lofgren, whose pupil she has 
been for a number of years, and under whose care she has 


become a truly delightful singer 
+ > * 


Ernest Sharpe, of London, I 
Steinert Hall Monday evening 


ngland, the American basso 
profundo, will appear at 
March 5, in a program which is notable for its fine sele 
tions. Alfred P. De Voto will play the accompaniments 


Emitie Frances Bauer 


Mr. and Mrs. Chas. D. Lee’s Concert. 


On Thursday evening, March 8, at Knabe Hall, Mr. and 
Mrs. Lee, who were pupils of Stockhausen, in Germany, 
the latter being Stockhausen’s first assistant teacher, wil! 
give a concert, in which they will effect their metropolitan 
début, both as solo singers and as teachers, inasmuch as one 
of their best pupils will appear, demonstrating the merits of 
their method. Others who will assist are Hans Kronold 
‘cello, and F. W. Riesberg, accompanist 


Sibyl Sammis. 


This Western girl with the beautiful big voice, who trav 
eled with Brooke’s Chicago Marine Band for four seasons 
has sung in Chautauqua several summers, and has been en 
gaged for this summer also, is now in New York, and open 
to engagement. Fortunate is the church which obtains her 
services, for the handsome singer possesses a voice of 
power and expressiveness, allied with most distinct enun 
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Y ee give the Ring with the Ring left out; to at- 

tempt “The Nibelungen” without the fair of 
the Nibelungs—all this has Grau accomplished most 
admirably at the first series of last week. But the 
public anticipated the fiasco by resolutely staying 
away. Orchestra, singers, scenery and interpreta- 
tion went by the board. Never has Wagner been 
so mauled and mismanaged in the city which’ always 
honored him. 


HE Atchinson Globe pleasantly remarks that 
“*Faust’ is being presented in the smaller 
towns of Kansas at popular prices, in connection 
with songs, dances, the Brooklyn Bridge by moon- 
light, &c.” 

Kansas must be patterning after Grau’s incan- 
descent operatic system. The Evening Sun last 
Friday made this sweet comment on Patti: 

“It is interesting to find that Patti is still in the 
ring. She is apparently as well preserved as if she 
had been pickled.” 

Perhaps Patti is one of the fifty-seven varieties 
made by the well-known Heintz. 


es 


= the midst of an impassioned appeal for fair play 
to Mrs. Langtry, Mr. Clement Scott shot off this 
glittering sentence: 

“Is Chopin less divine, does his exquisite melody 
thrill us less, is he less a solace in our hours of sor- 
row because he spent the only happy moments of 
his saddened and afflicted life with George Sand by 
the shores of the blue and tideless Mediterranean 
Sea?” 

Certainly not, dear old chappie! but Chopin’s 
most miserable time was spent at this same Ma- 
jorca. He was ill unto death, ‘a detestable invalid,” 
Sand confesses, and during all his sojourn “by the 
shores of the blue and tideless,” &c., grumbled 
constantly and begged to be taken home. Any- 
how, what has Chopin and his solitary affair 
with Sand in common with Lily Langtry and her 
innumerable careers? 





STARS IN MAINE. 


HE reference made in these columns some time 

ago to the pernicious policy of engaging for- 

eign stars for the Maine Festival finds approval 

from the Belfast Republican Journal, but the Ban- 

gor Commercial publishes an interview with some 
anonymous music patron who says: 

This is practically saying that Mr. Chapman has been giv- 
ing us too much down East here. It is good evidence, any- 
how, and we ought to be more grateful to the director-in- 
chief than ever. As to what Maine folks will think about 
this sentiment against imported singers I don’t pretend to 
say. I do think that we want to hear the best there is 
provided we can afford to pay for it, and it looks now as 
if we could do that. If Worcester and Boston and New 
Hampshire and other places are going to have the great 
operatic stars it is a great privilege for Maine people to 
hear them at home here, and my belief is that until it is 
strictly proved that we cannot stand the cost we shall take 
as much pride and delight in hearing them as Mr. Chapman 
undoubtedly does in bringing them to us. It is our boast 
that the Bangor festival—the Maine festival, is the equal of 
any in the country. For one | want to stick to that record. 

The Worcester Festival has lost a fortune add- 
ing the losses of years past. Does the Maine Fes- 
tival desire to follow Worcéster and Springfield 
with this foreign star scheme? And why should 
there ever be any music festivals or music study in 
Maine if the boys and the girls of Maine are to be 
put into the background for years by foreign stars; 
if our American singers are always to be third to 
tenth rate simply because they are Americans? 
Mr. Chapman will never get a chance to lead a 
festival or chorus in Europe because he is an Amer- 
ican. Suppose the same rule now applied to sing- 
ing stars were applied to conductors? Mr. Chap- 
man would then find some Russian or Turk or 





Kurd or Sclavonian leading the Maine Festival. 
Mr. Grau is going to bring a European conductor 
over here next month for 12 star performances. 
He will not give Mr. Chapman a show except to 
permit him to hire his European stars from him for 
the Maine Festival. Mr. Grau will not take Mr. 
Chapman and if Mr. Chapman continues to kill off 
the chances of the American singer by taking 
Grau’s foreign stars off his hands for the Maine 
Festival the next step will be to ask Mr. Grau for a 
foreign conductor for that festival. That is sure to 
come and it should come for it is logical. 





A NEW CHOPIN. 


AMES HUNEKER, author of “Mezzotints in 
Modern Music,” has an elaborate work on 
“Chopin: The Man and His Music” in active prepa- 
ration at Charles Scribner’s Sons. The first part 
of the book will be biographical, and will be con- 
cerned with the composer’s life in Poland, Paris, 
England and Scotland, to his final resting Place in 
Pére la Chaise. There will also be an appreciative 
study of the man as an artist, poet and psychologist. 
The second part, which will be critical, will deal 
with the various fields of musical composition with 
which the name of Chopin has become identified. 
A valuable and exhaustive bibliography is also be- 
ing added. 





THE TROUBLE OF MASCAGNI. 


ASCAGNI has made up his mind to leave Pe- 
saro and take up his abode in Venice. As 
most of the teachers and pupils in the Rossini Con- 
servatory swear that they will follow the composer 
of “Cavalleria Rusticana” through thick and thin, 
it is probable that the Pesaro institution will have 
to be closed. Mascagni says it is all the fault of 
two “wretched fellows” who, from jealousy, are in- 
triguing against him and whom he wants the Min- 
ister of Instruction to discipline. The real reason of 
his departure is his social ambition. Mascagni is 
in politics a Radical—an irredentist, in fact—and the 
society of Pesaro is patrician, conservative and be- 
lieves in the Triple Alliance. Hence he is distracted 
between the Santuzza of Radicalism and the Lucia 
of aristocracy, to the grievous injury of his temper. 
It is needless to add that although he will live in 
Venice, he will retain his position—and his salary— 
at Pesaro. 

Meanwhile two theatres at Rome announce the 
first performance of his new work, “Le Maschere.” 
He swears that he will have it produced at the Cos- 
tanzi, whatever the director of the Adriano may 
say or do, under the pretense that he paid a good 
round sum for the performing right. Now comes 
Sonzogno, the publisher, and declares that the 
work, dedicated “To myself” by “I,” is not finished, 
and that not a note of the instrumentation is writ- 
ten, and that as Mascagni is about to make another 
concert tour abroad, the piece cannot be performed 
in the spring. Moreover, he (Sonzogno), who 
owns the work, adds that he has made no contract 
with any theatre. Well, who cares? The public 
will be indifferent where and when the failure takes 
place. 

Sonzogno’s revelations throw an interesting light 
on the manners and methods of some modern com- 
posers. One need not go to Italy to find announce- 
ments of works as complete that are not completed. 
But where else can we find a work announced as 
complete when the instrumentation is not begun? 
The days are gone when the composer could write 
a few things and fake his instrumentation; the world 
has been taught to regard the latter as an integral 
part of an orchestral work. That is the way in 
which Richard Wagner worked, and that is the way 
in which Verdi still works. And if young Italy 
wishes to get fame and ducats, that is the way in 
which it must set seriously to work. 
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MUSIC OF THE XIX. CENTURY. 
OPERA. 
ITALIAN OPERA. 
T the beginning of the century the condition of 
Italian opera was the same as that of German 
opera. In Italy, too, after the masters of opera had 
left the stage, there was no strong aftergrowth. 
Simon Mayr, Ferdinand Paer and Zingaretti were 
good musicians, but their works lacked the orig- 
inality and the fiery swing of melody to which the 
Italians were accustomed since Scarlatti. So Pic- 
cini, Cimarosa and Paisiello remained unapproach- 
able models. 

This musical pause did not last long. In Gioa- 
chino Rossini (1792-1868) Italian opera found a 
deliverer. What was deficient in the other Italian 
composers—originality, lightness, inexhaustible 
wealth in fiery and songful melodies—Rossini pos- 
sessed as no one before him had. His two operas, 
“Tancredi” and “L’Italiana in Algeri” (1813) estab- 
lished his fame. In “The Barber of Seville” he 
created the best comic opera which Italy possesses, 
a work which, if spite of its age, successfully main- 
tains its position with unimpaired strength, next to 
Mozart’s “Figaro.” The fame of Rossini soon 
passed the frontier of his native country. He was 
the favorite composer of the whole musical world. 
In listening to his “Otello,” “La Cenerentola,” “La 
Gazza Ladra,” “Semiramide,” “Moise,” they forgot 
even the art of Beethoven. And yet Rossini con- 
tributed powerfully to the ruin of Italian opera. 
Immediately, indeed, nothing was to be remarked, 
for when he bade farewell to the stage with his 
“William Tell”—a work of genius in the style of 
French grand opera (1829)—after this date he wrote 
only for the Church—two new stars were already 
shining in the operatic firmament of Italy—Bellini 
and Donizetti. With his operas “Il Pirata,” “La 
Staniera,” “Montecchi e Capuletti” and “La Son- 
nambula” the former won a place by Rossini’s side. 
\fter the immense success of “Norma” (1831) 
voices were heard affirming that his operas sur- 
passed Rossini’s. Against such insinuations a critic 
in the Allgemeine Musikalische Zeitung (1832) de 
fended Rossini: “In our opinion Bellini is only a 
very talented imitation of Rossini, who will not 
confess that, at least at the beginning of his career, 
he followed that model, while he had, perhaps, in 
details many advantages. On the whole, both have 
the same defects with great gifts. Both possess a 
youthfully poetic creative power, but Rossini is 
stronger and fuller, while Bellini inclines to the ele- 
giac, and has more of what we Germans call 
‘Gemuth.’” Public opinion was divided. The 
question has little interest for us, as the operas of 
both the Italians, as regards deeper musical charac- 
teristics, only satisfy in the slightest degree the 
claims we demand of opera to-day. 

Meanwhile Gaetano Donizetti (1797-1848), with 
his thirty-two operas, won indisputable success at 
Milan by the “Anna Bolena” (1831). His operas 
in the following years, “L’Elisir d’Amore,” “Don 
Pasquale” (his best comic opera), “Lucrezia Bor- 
gia,” added to his fame, and in 1834 he went to 
Paris as a rival of Bellini to produce there his opera 
‘“Poliuto.” The favorable reception of the work 
led, in 1835, to the composition of “Marino Falieri,” 
but this work was completely inferior to Bellini’s 
“Sonnambula,” given the same year. In conse- 
quence he left Paris and went to Naples, where he 
wrote his important work, “Lucia di Lammermoor” 
(1835). As Bellini died this year, Donizetti re- 
mained monarch of Italian opera. Of his other 
works mention need be made only of his “La 
Figlia del Reggimiento” (1848), composed for Paris, 
in which he most admirably hit the high-bred tone 
of opera comique. This opera and “Lucia” are to- 
day the only remains of the almost fabulous pro- 
ductivity of this so popular master. 





In 1839, four years after the death of Bellini, 
Giuseppe Verdi (born 1813) appeared before the 
public with his favorably received opera “Oberto, 
Conte di S. Bonifacio.” When in 1842 he unhorsed 
his two most important competitors for the first 
place, Mercadante and Pacini, with his opera 
“Nabuco,” Donizetti was the only one with whom 
he had to contend. As in 1844 the latter showed 
indications of approaching lunacy, and Verdi had 
won a brilliant triumph with “Ernani,” he became 
the new master on whom the hopes of Italian opera 
were based. With the exception of this work his 
earlier operas differ little from those of Bellini and 
Donizetti. But the more he was absorbed in his 
task the more his own rich individuality came out. 
The flowers of this independent artistic creativeness 
are the operas “Rigoletto” (1851), “Il Trovatore” 
(1853) and “La Traviata” (1853). They are dis- 
tinguished from the usual operatic works of the 
Italians by a nobler treatment of the separate num- 
bers, sharper characterization of the personages, 
more solid instrumentation, a melodic beauty full 
of temperament and more artistic harmony. His 
operas during the sixties had no such success as the 
three above named, which established Verdi’s fame 
throughout the world. But meanwhile he was not 
satisfied with such fame. Striving for the highest 
ideals, he had a watchful eye for everything new 
that occurred in the field of music. As he had once 
learned from Meyerbeer, so now he studied the 
works of Richard Wagner, with the result of a 
thorough revolution in his previous technic. It 
may be the only case in history of art that a cele- 
brated master, sixty years of age, changed his well- 
tried method and turned into another direction; a 
noble proof of the earnestness with which Verdi 
struggled to realize the ideals floating before him. 
Increased deepening of artistic content characterizes 
the works of Verdi’s last period—‘Aida” (1871), 
“Requiem” (1873), “Otello” (1887), “Falstaff” 
(1893). Verdi, the Nestor of musicians, lives to- 
day at Genoa in the best of health, actively work- 
ing on. The lately published “Pezzi Sacri’ are an 
eloquent evidence of the conscientious industry, 
which seems to have increased rather than dimin- 
ished with the advancing age of the master. As 
he saw the downfall of the old Italian school, and 
even promoted it when his path diverged from that 
of Bellini and Donizetti, he now sees the growth of 
a generation which does homage to naturalism and 
realism in opera. 

The chief representatives of the young Italian 
“veristi” are Mascagni (“Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
1890), Leoncavallo (“Gli Pagliacci,” 1892), Gior- 
dano (“Andrea Chenier’), Puccini (“La Bohéme,” 
1897). Whether the future belongs to this school 
is doubtful. Apart from the fact that libretti like 
“Cavalleria” and “Pagliacci” are rare—and a great 
part of the brilliant success of these operas depends 
on the text—it seems as if the young Italians lacked 
creative power and a rich gift of invention, for as 
yet none of them has achieved, even approximately, 
in his later works the success of his first. The gray 
haired Verdi still to-day towers a head above his 
fellows in art. 

GERMAN OPERA. 

We treat of German opera in this place because 
Italian and French writers have directly or indi- 
rectly influenced it. As the opera buffa of the 
Italians called into being the French comic opera, 
so from it came the suggestion of the German Sing- 
spiel, in the growth of which, too, the English mu- 
sical farce took an essential part. Here, as there, 
comic opera was a reaction against serious opera. 
Men were tired of seeing on the stage only gods 
and heroes, they longed for real men, who acted 
like such on the stage. It was the time of Jean 
Jacques Rousseau when this tendency was re- 
vealed, and hence the impulse to a return to nature 
and simplicity, and hence the rapid growth of a 
new species of art. In Germany the Singspiel was 
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an attempt at emancipation from the dominion of 
Italian opera writers. Its creator, J. A. Hiller (died 
1804), was, in fact, on the best road to give the Ger 
mans a national opera. How capable of develop- 
ment the young shoots were is seen by the fact that 
about thirty years later this soil produced “The 
Magic Flute” and “Fidelio.” Unfortunately the 
German Singspiel, with few exceptions, degener- 
ated into the flattest musical farce. The national 
movement stopped. The taste of the public turned 
again to the French opera, which, both in text and 
music, was far superior to the German Singspiel. 
Yet the seed sown by Hiller did not remain with- 
out fruit; it ripened the German Lied and prepared 
the way for romantic opera. 

If we investigate the reasons why “Fidelio” was 
not so fully appreciated in Germany as that immor- 
tal work deserved, we must say that even in Bee- 
thoven’s life the genuine musical sense had been 
lost, and that the heroic tone of the work no longer 
suited the Zeitgeist. When the Germans had burst 
the chains of Napoleon’s slavery, the ideals for 
which Florestan suffered and Fidelio fought were 
fulfilled. The people wished to enjoy in quiet their 
dearly bought peace. The Germans began to feel 
themselves a nation. So much the more keenly 
must they have felt that, in opera, the French and 
Italians gave them their artistic nutriment. Hence 
one can understand the jubilation with which Web- 
er’s “Freischtitz” was received in the Berlin Opera 
House on June 18, 1821. It was a national work, 
with German words and German music. It im- 
ported a downfall of the Italian opera, of which at 
that time Spontini was the head. While his operas 
aroused the admiration of the crowd, the German 
work found an echo in the hearts of the whole na- 
tion, whom Weber had a few months before con- 
quered by his “Preciosa.” 

And as “Der Freischiitz” made a victorious prog- 
ress through Germany, while the competing opera 
of Spontini—his “Olympia” (1821)—remained 
confined to Berlin, the name of Weber was speedily 
in every mouth. The public was divided into two 
camps. The national party greeted in Weber the 
coming man, while Spontini had support only in 
the court circles of Berlin, whose influence, how- 
ever, was extensive. When the success of “Der 
Freischiitz” could no longer be denied, the opposite 
party intrigued openly and secretly against Weber. 
What pained him most deeply were the doubts 
about his artistic endowments for grand opera, as 
“Der Freischiitz” was, on account of its spoken dia 
logue, regarded merely as operetta. Very soon 
Weber placed himself in the position to refute this 
charge. It is to be regretted that he had no better 
text than “Euryanthe.” Although he was fully 
conscious of the defects of the libretto, he went on 
with the composition. 

He was charmed by certain situations which the 
action afforded that were especially favorable to his 
talents, and there must be added the circumstance 
that this opera formed the sharpest imaginative 


contrast to “Der Freischiitz.”. From a purely mu- 


sical standpoint Weber discharged his task bril- 
liantly, and if “Euryanthe” did not obtain the pop- 
ularity of “Der Freischiitz,” yet it, as a work of mu- 
sical art, was far higher. At its first representation 
in Vienna (October 25, 1823), it was received with 
applause, but was soon laid aside through the dom- 
inant Rossini craze. In Berlin, which made its ac- 
quaintance in 1825, it struck deeper roots. The 
wretched text is the reason why ‘“Euryanthe’”’ is 
seldom given to-day. In this respect it shares the 
fate of Robert Schumann's “Genoveva” (1848). As 
regards the carriage of the separate pieces, the in 
strumentation and characterization of the person 
ages, “Euryanthe” pointed out the direction for the 
next artistic generation (Richard Wagner's “Lo 
hengrin”). It is the first German music drama. In 
these two operas the character of the times and 


their conditions were favorable. It was in “Ober- 
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on,” with its elves and nixies (produced first in 
London, April 12, 1826), that he hit the right tone. 
He created entirely new musical means of expres- 
sion, from which, like the breath of nature, his 
fanciful fairy tale poetry comes to us. “Oberon” 
was Weber’s last work; he wrote, a dying man. 
Two months later he died in London. 

It was a strange freak of fortune that the man 
whose heart in every fibre clung to Germany, who 
was a singer of the German war of freedom, should 
die in a foreign country. Hence it is a lasting 
merit of Richard Wagner that in spite of inconceiv- 
able difficulties he succeeded in 1844 in having the 
remains of the last German “Spielmann” transport- 
ed to Dresden, the scene of his most glorious ac- 
tivity. Compared with Weber, the dramatically 
weaker Louis Spohr must be reckoned inferior. 
His operas to-day are as good as forgotten, since 
his most important work, “Jessonda” (1823), has 
vanished from the stage. Kreutzer’s operas, even 
the “Nachlager” (1834), have died away. On the 
other side, Marschner’s operas, “Templer und Ju- 
din” (1829), and “Hans Heiling” (1833) keep their 
freshness. At any rate Marschner (1796-1861) was 
an opera composer thrown into the shade by Weber, 
Meyerbeer, the Italians and Richard Wagner, al- 
though in many respects he was the equal of them 
all. His most popular and best opera, “Hans Heil- 
ing,” is, from a musical history standpoint, inter- 
esting through its effects on Wagner’s “Fliegende 
Hollander.” The gruesome material of his “Vam- 
pire” (1828) is still a hindrance to the popularity 
of the opera. 

In opposition to the romantics, who lost them- 
selves in the fantastic, took material devoid of all 
living reality and moved in a world of appearances, 
G. A. Lortzing (1801-1857) placed opera on the 
plane of reality. As a man of practical experience 
he knew that his fancy did not reach far enough 
to undertake successfully a flight into the land of 
romance—his “Undine,” in spite of many beauties, 
is not the best performance of Lortzing—but while 
he correctly valued his talents, and limited them to 
the smaller field of realistic comic opera, yet he is a 
master. Familiar from boyhood with the technic 
of the stage, a singer and a poet in one, he knew 
how to write effectively for the stage. We find in 
his operas nothing artificial or récherché; everything 
is simple and natural. A strong dramatic life, joined 
with a genuine humor, full of “gemuth,” pulses 
in him. His melodies are popular, heart winning, 
naive; the instrumentation adequate and tasteful. 
And all at one burst. Not a trace of lameness. 
His “Die Beiden Schitzen,’ “Czar und Zimmer- 
mann” (both 1837), “Der Wildschutz” (1842, per- 
haps his masterwork), “Der Waffenschied” (1846) 
are to-day not aged; they belong, on the con- 
trary, like “Undine” (1846), to the repertory of all 
opera houses. And as the German comic opera at 
present is sore bested, we are reviving the less 
known works of Lortzing, whose “Regina” and 
“Opernprobe” in late years have had a favorable 
reception. The “Lustige Weiber” of O. Nicolai 
falls in the year 1849. In it he for the first time 
trod the field of German opera, for in his early 
works he had sailed in the currents of the Italians. 
He died, aged thirty-nine, two months after the 
production of the “Merry Wives.” In view of this 
incomparable masterpiece, his early death was a 
heavy loss to German art. As Nicolai was influ- 
enced by the Italians, so was Fr. von Flotow 
(died 1883) influenced by the French. Of his many 
operas only “Stradella” (1844) and “Martha” (1847) 
seem likely to remain in the repertory. 

In the first operas of Richard Wagner (1813- 
1883) French and Italian influence can be seen, as 
in “Die Feen” (1833), “Das Liebesver bot” (1836) 
and “Rienzi” (1842). From his “Fliegende Hol- 
lander” (1843) Wagner is another man. Here the 
scheme of the Italian-French opera, the divisions 
into separate numbers, is already abandoned, the 


arias, previously held as indispensable in opera, are 
conspicuously absent. In parts the influences of 
Marschner and Weber are clearly seen. After this 
opera, men spoke of a Wagner party. Undeterred 
by the opposition to the “Fliegende Hollander,” 
Wagner wrote in the same spirit “Tannhauser” 
(1845), “Lohengrin” (completed 1847, first per- 
formed by Liszt’s aid at Weimar, 1850). The fol- 
lowing works, “Tristan” (1857-1859, performed 
1865), “Meistersinger” (composed in the spring of 
1862, first performed 1868), “Der Ring des Nibe- 
lungen” (Wagner worked nearly twenty-five years 
at it, from sketch, 1848, completion of the score 
November, 1874; first performance August 13-17, 
1896), “Parsifal” (1877-1882, first performance 
July 26, 1882), belong to the last period of the 
master, in which he completed the transformation 
of the opera into the “music drama.” An appre- 
ciation of Wagner’s artistic creation is outside the 
limits of this article. Still less is there room here 
for prophecy. The fact is that Wagner dominates 
to-day the operatic repertory, and that almost all 
the music of the last fifty years—excluding the 
circle of Brahms—is marked by his art. This fact 
does not as yet justify us in drawing further con- 
clusions at present. It must be allowed uncondi- 
tionally that Wagner’s operas have had a purifying 
effect on public taste. This is the reason why the 
condition of our operatic repertory becomes year 
by year more restricted, and that of the many 
operas of the last thirty years scarcely half a dozen 
remain in the repertory. The blame of this rapid 
oblivion is almost always the libretto, on which 
we make since Wagner higher demands than pre- 
viously. To such discarded operas belong Rubin- 
stein’s ‘“Feramors” (1863), “Die Maccabaer”’ 
(1871), “Der Damon” (1875, very popular in Rus- 
sia), “Nero” (1872), Rheinthaler’s “Katchen von 
Heilbronn” (1881), H. Hofmann’s “Armin” (1872), 
“Aennchen von Tharau” (1878), “Donne Diana” 
(1886), Abert’s “Astorga” and “Ekkehard,” 
Bruch’s “Hermione,” all the works of W. Taubert, 
B. Scholtz’s “Golo,” and “Der Trompeter von 
Sakkingen,” Carl Gramann’s “Melusine,” “Thus- 
nelda,” Holstein’s “Der MHeideschacht,” Rhein- 
berger’s “Die Seven Raben,” “Des Thurmers 
Tochterlein,” Johann Strauss’ “Ritter Pazman” and 
others. Many operas, on the other hand, which 
artistically cannot be compared with those named, 
owe their popularity to their texts, e. g., Nessler’s 
“Trompeter” (1884) and “Rattenfanger” (1879). 

Very thin has been the crop in the field of comic 
opera since the days of Lortzing and Nicolai. No 
good sign for the productiveness of our present 
musicians. Only three works which seem to main- 
tain themselves represent this field. H. Goetz’s 
“Widerspenstige’’(1874),I. Brull’s “Goldens Kreuz” 
(1875) and “Landfriede” (1877). In the absence of 
original works successful attempts have been made 
to introduce to the comic opera stage (hof-bihnen 
fahig zu machen) some of the operettas of Joh. 
Strauss (“Fledermaus,” “Zigeuner Baron,” “Wald- 
meister’); less successful was the attempt to restore 
to the theatre Cornelius’ “Barber of Bagdad” that 
failed in 1858. Reznicek’s “Donne Diana,” which 
inclines to Wagner (1894), has lately had a genuine 
success. In the same class is Goldmark’s “Heim- 
chen am Herde” (1896), a work which to-day is 
given on all stages, while the same composer’s 
grand opera, “Die Konigin von Saba” (1895) is sel- 
dom heard. In this opera, as in Kretzschmer’s 
“Die Folkunger,” the influence of Meyerbeer and 
the early Wagner can be traced. 

Meanwhile a Wagner school has been formed. 
Cornelius’ “The Cid” (1865), Kienzl’s “Evangeli- 
mann” (1895), “Don Quixote,” Weingartner’s “Sa- 
kuntala,” “Malawika,’’“Genesius”; Richard Strauss’ 
“Guntram,” Schilling’s “Ingwelde,” “Der Pfeifer- 
tag”; Hans Sommer’s “Loreley,” Cyrill Kissler’s 
“Kunhild,” d’Albert’s “Ghismonda,” “Der Rubin’; 
R. Becker’s ‘“Frauenlob,” “Ratbold”; Rufer’s 


“Martin,” “Ingo” and others. The centre of these 
operas lies in the virtuoso treatment of the orches- 
tra, yet none of them has got a firm footing on the 
stage. But Humperdinck’s fairy opera, “Hansel 
und Gretel” (1894), by its genuinely artistic forma- 
tion, the indestructibility of its matter, and the tal- 
ented arrangement of the interpolated child songs, 
has had great attraction. Translated into various 
languages, it is at present making a tour of the 
world. Siegfried Wagner pronounced it the best 
opera since “Parsifal.” And so it is, in spite of the 
claims of Bungert’s music drama, and in spite of the 
Festival House that beckons to him from the dis- 
tance. The operas of Bungert have as yet had very 
partial applause, and cannot, as regards power of 
representation and greatness of conception, be com- 
pared with Wagner’s. As in the case of so many 
other composers of the Wagner school, the words 
of Hanslick will apply to Bungert: “Richard 
Wagner, after ‘Lohengrin,’ made a new way at the 
danger of his life, but this way is only for him. 
Those who resolve to follow it will break their 
necks, and the public will be quite indifferent about 
the accident.” This is the view of Siegfried Wag- 
ner, too, who, in his “Barenhauter,” left the road 
of his father and with good fortune returned to the 
older operatic forms. 

A remarkable phenomenon of late years has been 
the one-act opera. Stimulated by the immense 
success of “Cavalleria” and “Pagliacci,” even 
German composers plunged with fiery zeal into this 
easier species. The year 1893 produced, as the re- 
sult of a competition instituted by the Duke of Co- 
burg-Gotha, a real flood of such one-act pieces. 
But none of them—not even the prize operas, 
“Evanthia” of Umlauft and the “Rose of Ponte- 
vedra” by Forster—had to record a success ap- 
proximating to the above named Italian operas. It 
suffices here to record the fact. 

(To be continued.) 





OPERA MANAGER’S WOES. 


U NDER this sympathetic caption two New York 

papers last Sunday went into the details of 
Mr. Grau’s daily routine of work and the fearful 
agonies he has to undergo to make his salaries and 
commissions. As, however, a great many errors 
were found by us in the reports furnished by these 
two daily papers, we came to the conclusion to give 
out the correct story of Mr. Grau’s daily operations, 
showing exactly what happens, or is supposed to 
happen, to him while he is breathing ozone: 

Daity Woe. 

As may well be imagined, Mr. Grau never reads the pa- 
pers and hence he never knows which day of the week it is 
when he gets up in the morning. He finds this out usually 
through a message or note sent to his house early an- 
nouncing which one of the foreign singers will be sick 
and this tells him at once the day of the week, for the 
sickness always precedes the opera in which the singer is 
cast. This season Mr. Grau has had no necessity for a 
calendar. 

After Mr. Grau gets up in the morning he breakfasts. 
Coffee, (drunk in silence) rolls, some ovarian preparation 
and no buckwheat constitute his average meal. He enjoys 
it immensely when he is feeling good. He is careful not 
to eat too rapidly for fear of cutting short the pleasure. 
Some time thereafter he departs for the Metropolitan and 
when he does not ride down he always walks. Mr. Grau 
never was a soldier like Plancon and therefore his step is 
not rhythmical; at times he hesitates with the left leg, a 
fault due to a dislocation in early youth of the nail on his 
big toe. His father had it adjusted just before Moshe went 
into the libretti business but even now he sometimes feels 
like toeing the Marc. 

As soon as he gets to the Metropolitan Opera House he 
recognizes the building from its color. He enters and at 
once proceeds to his office, a room with four walls, a ceil- 
ing and a floor to walk upon. Chairs, a desk, rugs, pic- 
tures, ink, pens, blotters and a telephone indicate that this 
must be the office of an impresario, especially as it is in 
an opera house. The atmosphere however is just the same 
as the atmosphere of other rooms in the neighborhood. 
After Grau sits down in his chair which is directly in front 
of his desk, he rings a bell and a youth brings letters to 
him written by various people. Mr. Grau, apparently fol- 
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lowing the usual custom in this instance, proceeds to open 
the letters by cutting the envelope at one end. Some he 
merely glances at; some he reads and others he does noth- 
ing with. The envelopes are thrown into a small basket 
near his side. About this time Mr. Grau uses his hand- 
kerchief for the first time that day (10.24 A. M.) and im- 
mediately thereupon restores it to its pocket without fold- 
ing it. His initials M. G. are to be found in one corner. 
Suddenly a bell rings. It is the telephone on his desk. 
He takes the trumpet off the hanger, puts it to his right 


ear, because one of the ears must be used, and asks 
“Hello?” A reply evidently comes for Mr. Grau says 
“No.” He still listens intently and then says “Oh.” After a 


moment of silence he replies “Yes, I can, four in the or- 
chestra, one minute.” Then he writes in a book and fills 
up a card which gives four people admission for nothing 
“All right, I'll send them with a messenger.” He drops 
the trumpet and thinks, looking at both of his feet simul- 
A young boy then comes in stealthily and de- 
livers a card, “Let him in at once.” It is the bill poster 
for he tells Mr. Grau that he is waiting for the changes in 
the cast that night. “Who's sick to-day Grau.” “Let me 
see” says Grau. After looking into a book that is filled 
with leaves Grau says: “As Sembrich must have tonsilities 
to-day and Eames is due with bronchities and Calve is South 
with meningities and Nordica has laryngities and Van 
Dyck has periotonities and Saleza appendicities we must 


taneously 


give Carmen instead of Done Passesqualis (or what is 
the name of that Wagner opera) and therefore we will put 
Plancon into the Toreador, let Salignac do Don Jose, 
Bauermeister Michaela and Olitzka can do up Carmen 
Just put the cast as I called it off for to-night’s 
performance. All money returned to subscribers. 
Tell Max Hirsch if he is there and see that the doors are 
opened wide enough to let the masses in.” 

The telephone bell again rings. “Hello” (G 
stands for Grau). “Two did you say, all right.” Then 
Mr. G. opens the little book again, fills up the little card 
This little operation is 


herself. 
except 


G 


says 


again for two and puts it aside. 
performed every hour four or five times and is the busiest 
thing in the routine of an opera manager’s woes. The boy 
walks in again with a card. “Let her in” and in comes an 
old lady. “Mr. Grau, my daughter who is from Poland 


sang in the grand opera at Rio de Janeiro such roles as 


Linda, Traviata, Sonnambula, Trovatore, Don Pasquale 
and Barbier and she has good recommendations.” “How 
much does she want; I need healthy sopranos?” ‘Oh, 


anything you say, $150 a week.” “No, no, Madam,’ 
G. “I cannot use her if she asks less than $150 a minute; 
nobody will go to hear her. Make her charge $150 a min- 
ute and I will cable her at once.” The old lady rushes off 
taking her bated breath along and never stops till she 
reaches the telegraph office. She wires “Kathinka Nose- 
offski, Grand Opera, Rio, Brazil. Grau will offer you $100 
a minute, don’t take less than $300 for two minutes. None 
Your mother, 


Says 


but foreigners can get in here anyway. 


Takeallshegetzky.” 

After the departure of the baroness Takeallshegetzky (for 
she was her) the boy again announces someone. “Let him 
in’ says the woeful manager. In comes a tall man with a 
face. “Mr. Grau I take it. I am the critic of a new news 
paper we are about to start to protect the foreign singer 
who is suffering so much.” “Ah! says G. “Ah” says he 
“and we wish to know how much you will advertise with 
At this Mr. Grau sneezed to get time to formulate 
an offer. “What is to be the name of your paper?” “New 
York edition of the Paris Herald.” “Oh, my dear sir,” 
says Grau, “I don’t need to pay you a cent, I get all and 
more than I want in that kind of a paper for nothing.” 
“Have a pass for to-night’s 
That was to have 


us?” 


The solicitor looked glum 
performance of the ‘Donnergétterung?’ 
been played but we substituted Done Passesquales and 
now, on account of a carbuncle in the neck of the first 
basso in the chorus, we have put on Carmen; I can give 
you passes for four.”” He does and the new editor leaves 
happily. 

The hour of luncheon had by this time arrived. Mr. G. 
put on his coat and went to a near distant restaurant and 
took his seat at a table. The waiter came for the order and 
Mr. G. gave it to him. The various ingredients were de- 
livered as requested ending with cheese and some Bar-le- 
Ducas and Mr. G. paid just as if he was an extraordinary 
man, People came and people wt just about in equal 
numbers and finally Mr. Grau went back to the Metropolitan 
Opera House which he appeared to find without questioning 
a policeman. 

When he reached his office he once more took his seat 
and opened several telegrams from American festivals and 
clubs who wanted to hire his foreign stars. Mr. G. was 
firm in his decision to ask all the money he could possibly 
get and judging from the éxpansive smile on his woeful 
impresario face he was getting it. A thin man with two 
eyes and a cane came in unannounced and this was the 
first person who called that day who seemed to make Grau 


feel good. “My dear Maurice” said he with funereal ac- 


cents “I hear some of your singers are really going to 
sing this week.” 
they are well. 


“Yes” said Maurice “I’m sorry to say 
Here I had everything fixed to get my cheap 


crew in on the $5 a seat gang, as we call them in Paris, when 
lo and behold Schumann-Heink, the pickle girl and a lot 
of those Bayreuth fellows show up and tomorrow I am 
sure we can give a cycle with these instead of the duffers. 
I am out just $955 net—a margin on some Third Ave. 
shorts.” “Yes” said his eyelets “you do look awfully 
haggard.” “Well, why should I not look haggard? When 
I think it’s working like a charm some old star turns up 
and then I’ve got to pay full price.” 

“What do you hear from Paris?” Mr. G. turned sud 
denly and said nothing but thought all the same. “Me 
boy” he finally winked “if he insists I must let him come 
over next season and he never gets sick; neither do his 
brother, they are the two damnedest reliable men in the 
field. Here is a bunch of passes. Don’t give them to the 
same Freundschaft and Progress set. My God, I’m so tired 
of seeing those faces and my wife hides in the back of the 
box when she sees them floating in. Have you no friends 
at all in the Liederkranz or in the New York Athletic?” 
“All right Maurice, I'll do the best I can.” 

Nothing more happened until] 3.10 when a hairy ap 
parition appeared. ,It looked like an escaped Simian. “Ah 
Stengel, how are you, is the Madam better. Say I found a 
letter in my desk yesterday from Ulman written years ago 
in which he writes some funny things about you in Paris 
way back in the 80’s. “Oh Mister Grau don’t remind me 
of Ulman or Paris. Those days were hard on me. For 
God’s sake let us talk of 1900 and tg01. My wife is get 
ting along well now since she sang at the Boston Sym 
phony and I don’t think we will have any more illness 
You must do better with us for 
I told my wife 


Then comes our recital 


the recital. Tickets are not going so fast 


not to criticise the Americans too much, but she did it 
anyway. Where is my hair, I want to pull it.” 
“Don’t pull hair. In America you must not pull or comb 


but I must have 
walked 

The afternoon came along without serious episodes 
Mr This the 
agonies of an impresario Mr considerable 
with the 


I will recital 
50 per cent, 50 per cent” 
bing 
and 


that 
the 


your hair. see about 


and man out sob 


illustrates fearful 
had 


dinner 


Grau went home 
Grau 
trouble in getting through his because 
cook made an Italian meal and insisted on giving Mr. Grau 
three portions of spaghetti; this with the Minestrone soup 
the 


the garlic pie, the entrée, the turkey roast salad, the 
fish earlier in the menu and the dozen pimolas together 
with the salmi and bread and wine did have a beneficent 
effect upon the poor impresario’s temperament and when 
he got to the Opera House which he found without trouble 
Piancon was just showing the audience what a toreador 
looked like when he had his Dutch up. 
in his seat Mr. G. went up to the office, signed a few more 


This is just one day in the woeful 


After a short nap 


passes and went home. 
life of an impresario. 





SOME NEW CHOPIN LETTERS. 


HERE appeared in the London Monthly Musical 
Record for February an article called “Cho 
piniana.” As it contained extracts from newly dis- 


covered letters of Chopin, we deem no apology 


necessary for inserting portions of them here. The 
name of the English translator is not given. The 
story begins thus: 

Jules Fontana was the lifelong friend of Chopin. As a 


boy he was a daily visitor at the house of the Chopins 
Already in 1828 the young composer wrote to his friend 
Titus Woyciechowski about his Rondo for two pianos, 
may,” he 


And 


which he had played over with Fontana; “you 


adds, “perhaps have seen him at our house.” not 


long before his death Chopin wrote thus to him: 


I count thee, as thou among my oldest recollections, and 


myself among thine, although probably thou art younger (how much 
it now means which of us is older by a few hours!) 


seest, 


This quotation is taken from an article recently published 
in the “Biblioteka Warszawska,” by Ferdynand Hoesick, 
and entitled “Chopin i Fontana.” Professor Niecks, 
his great biography of the composer, made use of the 
letters published in Karasowski’s biography of Chopin 
but in the article just mentioned we get a few extra 
glimpses at the tone poet through additional correspond- 
ence. It appears that Chopin wrote in all fifty-one let- 
ters to Fontana between the years 1836 and 1848, five of 
which are lost; two notes, apparently belonging to the 
year 1837; five written at Palmy (1838-9); four from Mar- 
seilles, beginning of 1839; eleven from Nohant during the 
summer of 1839; one from Paris and one from Nohant in 
1840; twenty from Nohant in 1841; and one from Paris, 
another from Calder House, Scotland, in 1848. ‘Pardon 
me if I overwhelm you with commissions,” wrote Chopin 
to Fontana at the end of a business letter written from 
Marseilles in 1839. This letter by Professor 
Niecks. In another one in which commissions abound 
(special soap, Swedish gloves, bouquet de Chantilly scent, 
an ivory stick “for scratching one’s head,” &c.), he also 
asks his friend to try and get him Kastener’s “ ‘Treatise 
If Schlesinger will 


in 


is given 


on Counterpoint,’ or Cherubini’s.’ 
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not give him the latter work without money, he is to pay, 


‘because Cherubini himself may be the publisher and he 
(Schlesinger) only selling on commission.’ 

From letters of Chopin given by Niecks, especially 
No. 3, written in 1839 (Vol. II. pp. 64-66), we know how 
particular, nay fussy, he was about houses and rooms to 
live in. Here is part of another written about the same 
time: “The place seems to be excellent, but why so 
cheap?” And later on he tells Fontana to take it: 

If in order, if it does not smell, if not dirty, if there are not many 
neighbors that one wi be always meeting Is there not a cornet 
a-piston, or something of the rt? 

As a boy, Chopin contracted a friendship with the 
brothers Wodzinsky, who were boarders in his father’s 
establishment. He fell in love with their sister Maria, 
but according to Count Wodzinski (“Les trois romans de 
Frédéric Chopin”) the young lady informed Chopin that 
her parents were opposed to the marriage, and that she 
yielded to their wishes This is said to have happened 
at Mariendad in 1836. Karasowski, however, states that 
they then became engaged, that it was only in 1837, when 
Chopin was back in Paris, that he learnt of the young 
lady’s withdrawal from the engagement Professor 
Niecks is inclined to accept the Wodzinski version. Now 
from our article we glean just a little piece of news re- 
specting this romantic episode in the composer's career 
It appears that Fontana wrote (rt date is given) to 
Chopin, informing him that he le a present of 
Chopin’s bust to Anton Wod Whereupon the 





composer, much displeased, replies 


‘They will not believe that it was not I who made the 
present. In Anton’s house I am held as something more 
than a pianist lo certain persons this will have a special 
meaning. You do not know them! This is a very deli 
cate matter, which it is better not to touch. I beg you not 
to tell anyone what I have written her; let it remain be 
tween ourselves. Continue to love me and to write. If 
Anton has not yet gone, let the matter be as it is, other 
wise it will become wors« He will tell all this to Madame 
de Roz[iére], be e, although a decent man, he is weak 
nd she is indiscreet, and glad of the opportunity 
of showing her intimité with him, and of the opportunity 
of meddling with other people’s business. She will make 
a mountain out of a mole hill. Between ourselves, she is 
an intolerable pig which ir yme mysterious way has got 
into my garden, where she digs and lo: or truffles even 
among roses. Nothing is to be done with her Her in 
discretion knows no bounds; she i act, an old 
woman.” 

This letter is extremely interesting. It may not give any 
definite information, but reading between the lines we 
see how deeply Chopin had taken to his heart his attach 
ment to Maria Wodzinsky The allusions to Madame de 
Roziére are not over comp tary, but women, and also 
men, of this type, are to be mef with all the world over 
The lady, we presun was the mother of Chopin's pup 
Mdlle. de Rozier Chopin was deed, much exposed to 
the tittle-tattle of gossip-mongers. With regard to his re- 
lations to George Sand he wrote to Fontana 

“I do not wonder at the various fables You will un 
derstand that I knew I should be exposed to them. How 
ever, this will also pass away; our tongues will rot, but the 


1 1 ” 
soul will remain 





Chopin's well-known saying in regard to Liszt, when he 
heard that the latter was going to write a notice of his con- 
cert, tells more, says Professor Niecks, than whole vol 
umes. These are the words: “I! me donnmera un petit 
royaume dans son empire,” which were said to Er 
nest Legouvé by Chopin. Now here is another side 
light on Chopin and his opinion of the great vir 
tuoso. He is referrir to Liszt’s notice of some 
concert, apparently at Cologne. He is amused at the “fif 
teen hundred men counted, at the president the Phil 
[harmonic] and his carriage, etc.,”” and he feels sure that 
Liszt will “some day be a deputy, or king of Abyssinia, 
or of the Congo; his melodies (themes), however, will 
rest alongside the two volumes of German poetry”—two 
volumes which did not seemed destined, apparently, to 


achieve immortality 


Our last extract shall be from a letter written by Chopin 


to Fontana in April, 1848, when the latter was in America, 
for it tells of the lifelong friendship betwen the two to 
which allusion has already been made Chopin is writ- 


ing to introduce Herbaut, “who was my first acquaintancs 
1 





in Paris.” 

“He [Herbaut] is a deserving man, and enl 1 and 
good, and will like you in despite of your bald pate. . You 
are a hypochondriacal fellow; you did not write me one 
honest word, but it does not matter * * * Somewhere 
deep down, you love me as I do you * * * You are a ni 
dear old Julius, and now we are quits.” 

Milwaukee May Festival. 
HE Milwaukee Festival will take place May tf to 3, 
and engagements have already been made with Gad 
ski, Schumann-Heink and Dippel. No Americans need 
apply. The Grau Metropolitan Opera pany gets 50 
per cent, of the money taken by the opera peopl 
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The Curlew Mountains. 





(Translated from the Irish by Dr. Douglass Hyde.) 
(An Chraoibhinn Aoibhinn.) 





The Curlew Mountains are fine in winter, 
They are not embedded in ice or snow; 

The cuckoo calls from the greenwood’s centre, 
The thrush and the corncrake sing below. 


The hounds are hunting, the rocks resounding, 
They follow the fawn that flies before ; 

The torrent comes down from the mountain bounding, 
Salmon are leaping beside the shore. 


I think of my mountain late and early, 
Where blossoms are golden and glad and gay; 
Where the wheat springs high and the yellow barley, 
And birds are piping on every spray. 


The tips of the rushes are heavy with honey, 
There’s butter and cream from the silken kine; 
No Northern snow on its slopes so sunny 
Will trouble its coasts or its harbors fine. 


Where the bee has his home and is wisely working, 
And women eat honey from day to day; 

But deep in my bosom a care is lurking, 
rhe love of my heart is far away. 


Your fair, thin forehead, the wide world’s wonder, 
Your tresses that hang in a golden sheaf, 

Have torn the strings of my heart asunder, 
And covered my head with a cloud of grief. 


I am as a man that is even dying 
For lack of the jewel his eyes would see, 
Oh, will you not visit me where I am lying, 
\nd take God’s blessing and comfort me? 
—From the Gael. 


ERDINAND BRUNETIERE has been attack- 

ing comic opera. The joyful operetta is a thing 

of the past, he avers, and librettists are scarcer 
than great composers. When the critic speaks of 
comic opera, he means the Parisian variety, for he 
apparently does not recognize or know the Vienna 
school. The density of the Parisian man of letters 
on the subject of literature and art outside of France 
is something too wonderful. Men like Marcel 
Schwob and Remy de Gourmont are rare. Bru- 
netiere is no exception to the rule, and his attacks 
on writers not of Gallic origin are foolish. He has 
no sympathy for Ibsen and little for Tolstoi. His 
lectures in America several years ago were charac- 
terized by spleen, bigotry and an amazing amount 
of misinformation. And the way the public—that 
public which knows French literature through the 
medium of translations—was both amusing and sad. 
We saw the little, pinched face, stoop shouldered 
scholar, whose physique told the tale of barrels of 
midnight oil; books, books, books, and not a breath 
of fresh, vital, human thought. He brought out as 
novel the stupid old theories regarding the imper- 


sonality of criticism—as if criticism could be imper- 
sonal—and endeavored to credit the work of such 
men as Saint-Beuve, Anatole France and Jules 
Lemaitre. “I try unceasingly to get away from 
myself,” cries Brunetiére. He cannot, for he is 
ever the crabbed pedant, the dogmatic, hard and 
fast manner of intellect that would reduce all art to 
a formula, carry all imagination to the crucible of 
the scientist. He knows more than Nordau and is 
a professor, but has something of the same sort of 
rigid temperament as the Budapest man. 
3runetiére’s antagonism to Zola is the fault of 

the novelist, who, in “The Experimental Novel,” 
lays down laws of iron concerning fiction. All art 
must be sized, sounded, weighed and tasted, as if 
a drug. Brunetiére reaches his subject by way 
of Darwin, Nordau through pathology and its 
gloomy trails. Both men have written the most 
solemnly absurd criticisms of the century. These 
men really disenchant one with the calling; and yet 
criticism is a fine art, and finest when the so-called 
“ultimate standard” is forgotten. I am still old- 
fashioned enough to believe that an ounce of criti- 
cism is worth many pounds of criticism, for since 
George Moore declared the critic a bigger man than 
the creator, many of us have patronized artists in a 
most insufferable style. 

3runetiére is notoriously unfair to modern move- 
ments in French poetry. He fancies verse ends 
with Boileau, and, if he knew English, would rank 
Pope above Shelley or Keats. He abhors music in 
poetics; so Verlaine and- the rest who have done so 
much to make fluid and lovely the intractable ac- 
cents of Gallic prosody are denied admission to 
-arnassus by this tone-deaf gentleman. He girds 
at Wagner, forgetting that it was Poe who is the 
spiritual godfather of latter-day verse; and in a 
sketch of the Parnassians omits the name of Albert 
Glatigny. Fancy such fairness! Poor, sick, au- 
dacious, glorious Glatigny, whose exquisite “Vignes 
Folles” was written before he was twenty. ‘This 
poor devil,” says Anatole France, “had a good and 
great heart.” But his music is not for Brune- 
tiére, that mediocre man, who would have his gene- 
ration feed on nothing but the Alexandrines. The 
new men have given not only solidity and color, 
but also plasticity, assonance and a delicate aerial 
music that French poetry absolutely lacked. 

Wagner and Baudelaire are blamed for the “per- 
nicious” idea that verse may be made musical in 
sound. “Baudelaire’s contemporaries thought lit- 
tle of him,” says Brunetiére, “but he has exerted a 
strange influence. He has taught a whole new 


school what he calls ‘the feeling for correspond- 
ences. Forms, colors, sounds correspond one to 
another’ is a famous saying of his.” This has been 





transposed to a higher and more precise critical key 
by Paul Bourget, who wrote: “Fifteen years ago 
poetry’s ambition was in picturesqueness and exe- 
cution to rival painting. To-day it models itself on 
music. It is preoccupied with effects of mystery, 
of shadow, of the intangible.” We find this strik- 
ingly illustrated in the verse of Verlaine, whose 
poetic creed is in his 

Tone we must have and all else scorn 

Only shade, no color, no splendor; 

O Tone! the tender sole love-blender 

Of dream with dream and flute with horn. 


These men are musicians in words. They follow 


‘ Wagner, above all are they descendants of Edgar 


Allan Poe, who literally deflected the mighty cur- 
rent and tradition of French literature into his own 
neglected and strange channel. Ah! if we but ap- 
preciated Poe as do our Gallic neighbors! Mal- 
larmé and Gustave Kahn have produced verbal 
effects akin to music with its melancholy mystery. 
Richard Wagner has followed Poe, and Bourget ad- 
mits that Swinburne and Rossetti are read and ad- 
mired in Paris. It was Marcel Schwob who intro- 
duced Swinburne and, but recentiy, “Hamlet” to 
his countrymen. 

A return to the ideal, to romance is at hand. 
Away with hard, harsh pictures of the surfaces of 
things. Go out into the night and watch some soft, 
white star. It is but a pin prick of light in the in- 
verted bowl of the cosmos, but it sings like a flame 
in thin glass. Its song is of the beautiful, of the 
twilights of Chopin’s garden, of the magnificent 
trees waving in Wagner’s luminous forest. It is 
the song of symbolism, the song of that delicate 
apparition whose wings being rudely plucked by the 
critical vivisectionists, has grown another and 
brighter pair. 

Slowly but resistlessly, and despite himself—for 
Wagner never bridled his tongue when France was 
mentioned—this positive force is conquering all 
France, and penetrates not alone the musical world, 
but the world of letters, the world of moral ideas, 
the origin of other arts. The revolt along the line 
is particularly manifested by the impressionists in 
paintings, who prefer to use their eyes and see an 
infinity of tintings undreamed of by the painters 
of a generation ago; the poets and prose writers 
who form the new group called The Companions 
of the New Life, whose aspirations are for lofty 
ideals of morality and justice; sculptors like Marc 
Anto Kolsky and Auguste Rodin, who seek to hew 
great ideas from the rude rock, instead of fashion- 
ing vicious prettiness—all these spirits are falling 
in with the vast musical revolution inaugurated by 





the giant Wagner. 

In the region of moral ideas Melchior de Vogiié, 
Ernest Lavisse and Paul Desjardins are combating 
the artistic indifferentism and black, pessimistic 
despair of the material and decadent school. A 
new idea in France germinates as in no other coun- 
try; it finds congenial soil somewhere to root in. 
From an ideal to a school in that country is but a 
short step, hence the Wagner worship. Even for 
“Parsifal,” the last and most mystically sensuous 
of Wagner’s creations, do they hanker in Paris. 
For the Parisian a new evangel may reveal itself 
in any form—a symphony, a toy balloon or a new 
drink—for the average Parisian is as easily amused 
as one of Pierre Loti’s Musmees. But to the earnest 
seeker after truth the cure for all restless, ennuied, 
morbid, sick-brained modern France must be a 
force, a mighty one. Wagner by his rehabilitation 
of Middle Age ideals is playing the part of an ar- 
tistic and moral regenerator. There is the play of 
ideas and moral forces beneath the torrid torrent 
of his music. For the French, Wagner the teacher 
is as greatly desired as Wagner the maker of mighty 
tones. 


x 


* * 


A satirical painting, by the celebrated Professor 
Kaulbach, is causing a sensation. It represents in 
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the background two pedestals, with Richard Wag- 
ner sitting on one, with a countenance expressive 
of annoyance. Young Siegfried struggles hard to 
climb the other, supported by his master Hum- 
perdinck and by the wife of the famous first “Par- 
sifal’’ conductor, Hermann Levi. In the foreground 
a crowd of critics, in humble attitudes, are to be 
seen with Cosima Wagner, whose train is carried 
by Heinrich Porges, proudly striding over their 
bent backs. The picture is said to be sold. It may 
be hoped that photographs will be taken, and, if 
offered for sale, they would, no doubt, meet with 
hosts of approving purchasers. 
&, Foe 
In the course of an interesting illustrated article 
in the current number of the Gazette des Beaux Arts 
Comte Robert de Montesquiou tells this story of 
M. Alfred Stevens. A rich collector came to the 
artist’s studio and saw a composition which repre- 
sented two girls looking out of a window. The pic- 
ture pleased him, but he hesitated about buying it 
because he could find “no subject” in it. “What!” 
cried the painter indignantly, “then you have not 
understood my picture. These girls are watching 
a passing omnibus and one of them is pointing out 
her fiancé to the other.” The “patron” still looked 
dissatisfied. “But,” he objected, “isn’t she rather 
too well dressed to have a fiancé who rides in an 
omnibus?” “Ah,” said the painter solemnly, “but 
he is on foot, only it happens that he is hidden at 
this particular moment by the omnibus.” The 
now quite removed, he 


visitor’s scruples were 


bought the picture without hesitation and it has 


” 


since been known as “Le Fiancé qui Passe. 


* - 
Thus Vernon Blackburn in the Pall Mall Gazette: 


“A picture is a thing the incidents of which are 


a 


carried merely over space, and have nothing to do 
with than an of the 
writer of one of the ‘Tesserz,’ so delightful a 


more instant time, says 


feature of the Architect. Music, on the contrary, 


is an aftair the incidents of which are carried over 


is not considered, but 


which 
which notwithstanding, as far as recognized, may 


time, and in space 
be compared to a stream, the minimum width of 
which is represented when a single note only, in 
extreme attention, occupies the ear, and the maxi- 
mum width of which occurs when the fullest har- 
monies are rolling under their greatest depth of 
tone. In music the ear is occupied one moment 
with that which it ceases to entertain the next; and 
this circumstance enables the composer in one piece 
to perform transitions through many keys, accord- 
ing to certain laws, at first sanctioned by the pleas- 
ures of the ear, but now found to be accompanied 
by of In 
painting it is quite a different affair; the eye does 
not cease to be occupied one moment by that which 
On the con- 


coincidences simultaneous vibration. 


it entertained in the preceding one. 
trary, it is acknowledged that a picture is, or should 
be, addressed to the eye im toto. It is the affair of 
an instant of time; its color is merely one of the 
embellishments of that instant; and though it may 
contain the fullest harmony, it should be the har- 
mony of one key, if one feeling is intended to be 
produced by it; there being nothing of the con- 
templated elements of the instant of time and the 
certain limited surface of a picture, sufficiently 
analogous to a series of chromatic deflections and 
absolute transitions from one key to another in 
music, to warrant any digression or perform a reso- 
lution the necessity of which, in music, such digres- 
sion would require.” 

I reprint the following letter of protest with sol- 
emn joy, and extend a sympathetic hand to “Von 
L.” It is about time that third-rate men like Sin- 
kiewicz and the rest should be set in their right 
place. This letter does it: 

To the New York Times Saturday Review: 

I have been a constant reader of the Saturday 

Review, and for a long time have listened with bored 


nausea to enthusiastic worshippers exploiting their 
particular gods. May I have my revenge? My 
plea will be short, and for a good cause: Flaubert! 
Read him, ye idolators, ye worshippers of literary 
gilded calves, asses, and other fauna—literary me- 
diocrities. You haven’t heard of him, say many of 
you. No; but you have studied and read (perhaps 
without knowing it) the thieves who stole his coat. 
Their name is French Novelists—legion. Read 
‘“Salambo,” ye who hearkened so wonderingly to 
the brayings of the Polish ass with the weird name, 
or raved over that third-rate thing called “Ben 
Hur,” or are now rocking yourselves into ecstasy 
over “Via Crucis.” Learn the difference between 
genius and talent, and if you must glorify your 
modern deities, do save your ink and let up on that 
fine old fellow, Hugo. You can’t hurt him. He is 
of bronze, and the weather will still be beating on 
him long after our present authors (plaster idols 
all) have been forgotten. Read, too, “Madame 
Bovary” and the “Sentimental Education.” Shake 
hands with yourself if you can read them in French. 
Von L. 
Pleasantville, N. Y., February 10, 1900. 


* 


* * 


At an entertainment in Edinburgh, just as the 
Boer war broke out, the audience stopped the per- 
formance to sing the national anthem. So far this 
was all right, but more followed. A few hot-headed 
spirits caught sight of a uniform, and the wearer, 
despite his protests, was seized and carried around 
the building. When he regained terra firma some 
one asked him for the name of his regiment, his 
uniform not being familiar. “Regiment!’’ was the 
surprised reply ; “man, I am the doorkeeper. What's 
gaun wrang wi’ ye a’?”’ 


» 


* a” 


President Kriiger, when Jews first began to flock 
to Pretoria, was unfavorably disposed toward them, 
and used them severely, but after a time relented, 
and finally gave them leave to build a synagogue. 
They were grateful, and when the synagogue was 
built they asked him to come and open it. The old 
man accepted the invitation, and, standing on the 
platform, duly said: “In the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, I declare this 
synagogue opened. Now, my friends, I hope you 
will lose no time in becoming converted.” 





E are not sure, but greatly fear, that all the talk 

in the Herald about the Sarasate scandal at 
Pamplona is the work of some clever press agent in 
Berlin. We refuse to become excited over the fact 
that Sarasate’s annual concert may not come off in 
his native town because of the machinations of the 
Carlists. That he is the idol of this 
sleepy Spanish municipality we have heard for a 
score of years, and even the yarn of his being hoist- 
ed on the shoulders of his fellow townsmen wears 
But there may 


Who cares? 


a slightly antiquated expression. 
be rioting if Pamplona’s favorite son is not received 
with due honor—aye, even bloodshed! He is to 
arrive there, according to custom, July 3, for the 
feast of San Fermin, the patron saint of the place. 
Hist! Beware of stilettos and dark-browed Car- 
lists, Sarasate of the magic fiddle, for a jab in your 
dainty ribs might put out of the ring one of the few 
Continental fiddlers that play in tune, and so you 
would be missed in Germany, O Pablo! And then 
that matador at the annual bull fight who advances 
amid intense stillness and welcomes the eminent 
artist with “a la salud de usted”—“In your honor.” 
He, too, would be missed by the Boersen Courier 
and the New York Herald. 








Kaltenborn Engaged for New Haven. 


Franz Kaltenborn is engaged to conduct the Symphony 
Concerts at the New Haven festival, and his quartet will 
give the chamber music recitals there. 


Boston Symphony Concerts. 


HE fourth pair of concerts of this season’s series were 
Hall last Wednesday afternoon 
and Thursday evening. The Boston Symphony Orchestra 
was conducted by Wilhelm Gericke. Here is the program 


given at Carnegie 


of the matinee: 


Overture to Anacreon, op. 241 Cherubin 


Aria, L’amero, saro Costante, from I! Re Pastore Mozart 
Unfinished Symphony in B minor Schubert 
Casta Diva, from Norma Bellini 
Three Hungarian Dances, Nos, 1, 2 and 6 Brahms 
(Scored for orchestra by the composer and Albert Parlow.) 


I. Allegro molto (G minor) 
II. Allegretto (F 2-4 
VI. Vivace (D major), 2-4 


2-4. 
major), 


It is always a pleasure, in these days of ranting musical 


rhetoric, to listen to Cherubini. Two of his works are 
classic masterpieces; the “Anacreon” and the “Water 
Carriers” overtures. To be sure, there is little of what 
modern writers would consider anacreontic or bacchana- 
lian in the first named, for its lines are quite precise, its 
pattern organized beyond the doubt of improvisation 


Needless to say that the composer’s scheme was not de 


ranged by Mr. Gericke, who also read Schubert's lovely 
symphony with delicate dynamic discrimination. This 
music sounds as fresh as the day it was conceived. The 


srahms dances were given with due dash and passionate 
precision 

Although much ado had been made over the appear- 
at Marcella Sembrich, the 


that gathered was hardly large enough to warrant one 


ance this concert of audience 


in 
She sang with her usual 
Mozart Aria, 


and for encore repeated the cabaletto in the Bellini aria 


believing the singer attracted it 


finish and classical tonal balance, except the 


Thursday evening the music presented was this 


Overture to King Lear, in C major, op. 4 Berlioz 
Concerto for violin, in E minor, op. 64 Mendelssohn- Bartholdy 
Les Eolides........ —_ Franck 
Symphony No, 8, in F major, op. 93 Beethoven 


Mendelssohn con- 


Miss 
certo with polish, intellectual poise and musical depth. 


Leonora Jackson played the 


The work seems grateful to her talents, and she delivered 
its three movements in a charming fashion. The andante 
gave her excellent schooling and feeling and for broad can 


tabile abundant opportunity. The scherzo was deftly inter 


preted. Miss Jackson was received with the greatest en 
thusiasm, and she was recalled, but as there is a strict 
and sensible rule regarding encores, the gifted young 
artist did not play again 

The Berlioz overture, one of the most spontaneous of 
its creator's, was read with sympathy, nor can fault be 


found with Mr. Gericke’s interpretation of the ever wel- 
come F major symphony of the master of masters. The 
allegretto and menuetto were taken at the traditional 


The work of the string choir throughout was be- 
yond praise Franck’s Eolides” first 
played in this city by the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
not 


The 


temp! 


César “Les was 


several seasons ago. It is purely a virtuoso piece, 


profoundly imaginative, and in a single movement 


everywhere 


composer's refined skill in instrumentation 1s 

discernible, the prevailing tints being suggestively airy. 
Though Mr. Apthorp gives Leconte de Lisle’s poem as a 
sort of program, there is little in the score that com 
panions the French poet’s pictures. But the piece gave 


admirable scope for the brilliant executive powers of this 
organization. The fifth last 
take place March 21 and 22 

[he orchestra played in Brooklyn on Friday night, with 
Leonora Jackson as soloist. The 
major and the Moszkowski Suite in F major were presented, 
and Miss Jackson played the Mendelssohn Concerto 


and group of concerts will 


Haydn Symphony in G 


Altschuler’s Orchestration. 


7 ACOB ALTSCHULER, the viola piayer the New 
York String Quartet, recently arranged for orchestra 
Verdi's “Dies Ira Anges Dei,” and last Sunday evening the 
the 


of 


arrangement was played at a concert given under 
auspices of the Educational Alliance. 

These concerts are given at certain intervals in the new 
Institute, corner East 


The orchestra playing 


assembly hall of the Hebrew of 
Broadway and Jefferson street 
there is composed of professional musicians, and last Sun- 
day evening their Mr. Alt- 
schuler, who figured prominently upon the program, played 


Leon Kramer conducted, and there were vocal 


number was twenty-five 
first viola 
solos by Leo Liebermann and Joseph Cass 

The audience was enthusiastic throughout the evening 
insisting on numerous encores. The leader was compelled 
to of Mr. Altschuler’s arrangement 
Verdi, which, indeed, had been very well done. The other 

Schubert’s “Unfinished Sym 
the third of “Die Meister 
a Strauss waltz, a Grieg suite 


repeat a part of 


orchestral numbers were 


phony,’ introduction to act 


singer,” Handel’s “Largo,” 
(for strings), and the Weber Jubilee overture 

These concerts are doing a great deal toward advancing 
the Easi Side 


cause of music on the 
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Tirindelli 
And His Violin Concerto. 


> —— 


URING a visit to Cincinnati a few weeks 

ago the editor of this paper had the un- 

expected opportunity of hearing the new 

violin concerto by Pier A. Tirindelli played by him 

to the pupils of the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music. 

This same violin Concerto referred to in the 
Cincinnati correspondence in this issue was per- 
formed at the Cincinnati Symphony concert under 
Krank Van der Stucken last week. It was an in- 
stantaneous success, and M. Tirindelli was given 
an ovation. 

The production at the Cincinnati Conservatory 
spoken of above was with the aid of a piano accom- 
paniment played by Miss Frances Shuford,and prior 
to the performance a lecture was delivered to the 
students by Theodore Bohlmann, followed by an 
analytical review of the composition by Mr. Bohl- 
mann, which is printed here—lecture, analysis and 
examples in full. 

lt was one of those rare treats we occasionally 
meet with in musical life when the co-operation of 
sympathetic musicians like those of the Cincinnati 
Conservatory brings about artistic results, par- 
ticularly when an original composition by such a 
talented man as Tirindelli forms the subject matter. 


LApizgs AND GENIrLEMEN—When we look at a piece of 
music nowadays we will find over the first line of it such 
expressions as “Allegro,” “Moderato,” ‘Vivace,’ “con 
fuoco,” &c. It is an every day’s experience in my peda- 
gogical activity at the school that I have to ask the students 
in regard to the meaning of them, and I often am surprised 
to find upon such an occasion that the meaning of all these 
expressions is sometimes understood by the pupils, when 
they. on the other hand, have not the slightest idea to which 

:; I have heard them guess all 
languages from Hebrew to Chinese. Sometimes a pupil 
and comes a littie closer to the point in 


language these words belong. 


guesses “Latin,” 
But it is the rarest thing on earth that they think 


1 


this way. 
of the tongue of the Moiherland of Music, Italy. As the 
modern German-American believes in the creed, “Germany 
is my mother, but America is my wife,” thus the modern 
scholar of music—that is, the modern citizen in the domain 
of music—may say, “My wife is the country in which I am 
born, but Italy is my mother.” 

That Italy really is the motherland of musical art I want 


to prove only by a few names which I am now going to 
mention Who was the greatest composer of the Catholic 
Church? Giovanni Pierluigi da Palestrina (1514-1594) 
Choral music was first raised into the realm of highest art 
form by him. Who were the founders of opera? Peri, 
Caccini, Monteverde, Alesandro Scarlatti, who all lived in 
the sixteenth and partly in the seventeenth centuries. Who 
has not heard of Porpora and Pergolesi? Who does not know 
| Italy was the most important country for the develop 
ment of the violin, that queen of orchestral instruments? 
Italy has given to the world the most famous violin makers. 
I suggest only names like Amati, Stradivarius, Guarnerius. 
Italy has given to the world the first great composers for 
I mention names like Corelli, Vivaldi, Veraccini, 
Italy has given to the world the man whom 


the violin 
lartini, Viotti 
Sarasate, the great Spanish contemporary violinist, calls the 
Christopher Columbus of the Violin, the greatest techni- 
The art of singing, too, 
No modern singer 


cian on the violin, Nicolo Paganini 
has her home in sunny, beautiful Italy 
can afford to leave the Italian literature for the voice un- 
\ Wagnerian singer first must have studied to 
become a bel canto singer or he never will succeed. Who 
does not know that Mozart, in the composition of opera, 
that his operas are 


studied 


vas entirely a pupil of the Italians; 
‘omposed on Italian texts. Everywhere you can see the 
of Italy. Without Italy there would be no music 


During the latter part of 


influence 
Italy is the motherland of music 
musical history, especially during the last century, however, 
[taly’s music has been overshadowed altogether by the 
music of other countries, especially by that of Germany. Not 
even the great philosopher, Arthur Schopenhauer’s strong 


predilection for Rossini, for instance, could prevent allow- 


1! 


g the latter to appear in the eye of the just historical critic 


as what he is, “a composer of the past” who lives no more 
in the hearts of the people, like Mozart and Beethoven do, 
for instance, up to the present day. Not even an occasional 
performance of the “ Barber of Seville,” Rossini’s greatest 
work, even if given in Cincinnati by the Grau Opera Com- 
Donizetti fares no 
better in spite of “ Lucia.” Verdi—hold on!!! Verdi— 
Verdi, that man is two men! One of the two is dead—but 


pany, will contradict this statement. 


the other !! The young Verdi is old, but the old Verdi 
is young and will live forever. The Verdi of “ Trovatore,” 


“Rigoletto,” “Traviata,” &c., will die—but mot the Verdi’ 


of “Aida,” “Otello” and “Falstaff,” and the Verdi of the 





PIER A. TIRINDELLI. 


Requiem. Strange to say, you so often can find a paral- 
lelium in general life to that interesting phenomenon in 
nature, that the whole shape of a tree resembles or repro- 
duces exactly, but on a larger scale, of course, the shape 
of the single leaf. So, if the Italian nation and its musical 


EXAM 


whole Italy has risen to become once more a musical nation 
of greatest importance. Italy is alive again! Three cheers 
for young Italy! ! ! Think of Pietro Mascagni and his 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,” Puccini and his “Bohéme,” 
Ruggiero Leoncavallo and his “Pagliacci,” Arrigo Boito 
and his “ Mephisto,” Spinelli and his “ A Basso Porto,” 
Giuseppi Martucci and his Piano Concerto, Feruccio 
Busoni and his phenomenal piano playing, Buonamici and 
his Bach editions, Giovanni Sgambati and his Piano Quin- 
tets, Don Perosi and his Oratorios, Bazzini, Bossi, and 
many others, and I must by no means leave out the man 
about whose excellent latest work I want to speak to-night. 
Think of our own Pier Adolfo Tirindelli. All these men 
and their illustrious works indicate a new era for musical 
Italy. 

Mr. Tirindelli’s new work is a Violin Concerto in G 
minor, and is scored for full modern orchestra and solo 
violin We will have the very great pleasure of hearing 
the work played by the composer and the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under Mr. Van der Stucken’s con- 
ductorship, in February. But it is for to-night that we 
have arranged a musical evening, which is to give several 
of Mr. Tirindelli’s intimate friends and admirers a little 
foretaste of the coming big musical treat in the second 
month of 1900. Mr. Tirindelli has asked me to do for him 
what I have done for Beethoven, who also is a very good 
friend of mine, last year. I am to give you a short verbal 
description of the work which will be performed later on 
this evening by the composer, assisted by Miss Frances 
Shuford, who will play the orchestral part on the piano 
as arranged by the composer for that instrument. 

The work in question consists of three movements. The 
first is an “Allegro ma non troppo,” and opens with four 
measures played by the orchestra announcing the chief sub 
ject of this movement, which is marked “risoluto,” and is 
remarkable for its strong rhythmical profile 

Hereupon the solo instrument takes it up, starting out with 
an unsuggested dissonant chord which is resolved into G 
minor in the second measure. Soon a modulation to D 
minor follows, which latter key, however, soon is left, and 
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history is the tree, and Verdi a leaf on it, you can say, ob- 
serving the development of the latest decades, that as 
Verdi in his old age has become young again and has 
turned out to become a composer of everlasting fame, thus 


a final cadence to G minor, the original key, is introduced. 
Then, when you just expect the thus well prepared re- 
entrance of G minor, the G minor chord that you are long 
ing for does not make its appearance; the cadence, in other 
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words, is, as the technical term reads, a “deceptive” one, 
and there comes the orchestra tutti, crashing in with the 
third’ inversion of the A flat major dominant seventh. 
The solo instrument soon again takes up the thread, while 
the orchestra throws in, pianissimo, another important, later 


Also here the orchestra amuses itself by throwing in 
that fixed idea of the whole movement. 

A lyric motive is developed at length and beautifully 
climaxed up to the entrance of the full orchestra, which 
now again takes up the first subject, again starting out 


EXAMPLES. 
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much developed rhythmical! motive. Very soon also there 
are forebodings of the second chief subject, the lyric motive. 
After a big roundabout journey through various keys, the 
orchestra constantly being treated thematically suggestive 
of the themes brought in so far, taking the lead among 
them—the second lyric theme is brought in completely in D 
major. 





with that third inversion seventh chord that is such a 
favorite with Beethoven and Berlioz. 

After the high waves of the tone flood have smoothed 
down again, the composer introduces a “cadenza in tem- 
po” instead of the regular “working out’ that the clas- 
sical scholar expects at this point This is to be consid- 
ered an innovation in regard to form. The cadenza, too, 


is accompanied by the orchestra here and there, which 


also is an entirely novel idea. Of course, as this novel 
shape of a cadenza is put in the place of the elaboration 
part, there is no other regular cadenza arranged for the 
solo instrument later on. The soloist has ample occasion 
in this part to show his virtuosity in double notes 

As this elaboration or cadenza principally is built upon 
the chief subject, the latter does not open the repetition 
part, as usual with sonata form, which also is used for 
concertos, as you all know, but the repetition part starts 
out with the modulatory passage leading to the second 


Everything here seems to entitle the lis- 


lyric motive 
tener to the belief that this second theme this time will 
appear in E major, because there is a big organ point on 
B, which just seems to open the door for E major. But 
no! the audience is delightfully deceived here by the com- 
poser. The B, the tonic of the B major chord, suddenly 
becomes the third of the G major chord, and again comes 
that lovely woman’s face of the lyric theme in G major 

A short thematic duet between solo violin and orchestra 
the first theme again in its knightly, stately characteristic 
splendor in the solo instrument, a trill and a long up 
ward striding, then ending with the high G, on a G minor 
crash of the whole orchestra, and one of the most effective 
first movements has reached its close 

II 

The second movement is an andante idilliaco. Have 
you ever heard of the Greek word “oxymoron”? Well, 
for those of you who have not let me expla n what it 
means. Its literal translation into English is “sharp stu- 
pid” or “smart stupid,” and it was used by the Greek dia- 
lectics to characterize that form of diction which is found 
when the writer or speaker makes a statement which on 
first thought seems absolutely absurd or stupid, but on 
second thoughts seems remarkably sharp, smart or witty 
Now, without wanting to call myself “sharp, smart or 


witty,” I might use for illustration of this form of speech 


something that I have said to-night. I said, “The young 
Verdi has become old and the old Verdi has become 
young.” That seems at first absurd, but conveys a per 
fectly sensible idea when you realize how it is meant, which 
you all, of course, do. Now, what I want to get at is 


this: Mr. Tirindelli has furnished us a musical 


“oxvmo- 


ron” in the opening of the slow movement of his con 
certo, as it could not be more ingeniously thought out 


The four horns successively build up a terrific dissonance 
four successive diatonic scale notes, finally all together, and 
if that doesn’t sound absurd nothing ever will sound so 


3ut it 1s subjected to a remarkably clever unknotting 


This is a stroke of genius! This phrase is then re 


peated a third higher. Then comes a melodic phrase of 
the ‘cello, which is alluded to quite often in the course 
of the movement, which the solo violin takes up now, 
and which seems to indicate C sharp minor as tonality 


But the G sharp upon which ends suddenly becomes 


the third of E major, when the strings furnish now an ac 


companiment for the first idyllic theme. Still more idyllic 
or pastoral is this phrase in thirds in the orchestra 
After a short development the solo violin quotes the 


‘cello C sharp minor melody fror 
seems as a bridge to the tonality of the second theme of this 
movement, which is written in D flat major, which latter 
key is to be considered a pseudo-C sharp major. 

Then follows a modulation to A major. The passage in the 


solo part on the A major chord suddenly 


stops on E upon 
which note the “Oxymoron” of the introduction starts this 
time. The “Oxymoron” then is brought in five notes higher, 
| 


and a passage in the solo violin leads to the second en 
trance of the chief subject, in G major this time 

Here an exact copy of the first development follows, 
only the key is changed; finally a modulation leads to the 
entrance of the second theme in E major, the original key 
of the movement. This second theme is this time beauti 
fully climaxed toward the end, and a short coda leads to a 
pianissimo close of the movement. The somewhat outiand 
ish scale progression in the orchestra in the last measures 
is the last reminder of the “Oxymoron’ of the beginning 
an ethereal E major chord with the high E in the solo 
violin 


Ill 


The “Finale” is marked “Vivace scherzoso 


The com- 
poser’s idea was to combine “Finale” and “Scherzo” into 
one movement, as Gade and Brahms have done in some of 
their violin sonatas with the adagio and scherzo, which 
they blended into one movement. Rhythmically this last 
movement is the most interesting one of the three. The 
composer introduces in it a combination of 6-8 and 3-4 
time, which so often is found in Brahms, with which mas 
ter, however, Mr. Tirindellis style has nothing in common 
otherwise. A mysterious pianissimo chord in the strings is 
sustained ; twice a horn call in the rhythm of the chief sul 
ject which causes the strings to fight in chords in three 
quarters against the prevailing 6-8 idea 

Then the four horns again take up the “call” after the sus 
taining harmony in the strings has been screwed an inch 
nearer the focus of the G major principal key. Then the 
solo violin rushes in, giving out the chief subject. 

There are lots of quick pizzicato chords in the orchestra, 
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reminding one of the jingling cap of Shakespeare’s court 
jester, and adding a whole heap of scherzo color to this in- 
terestingly spicy musical subject. After a brilliant develop- 
nent there is the first tuiti brought in with lots of noise 
and interesting tympani effects, and the whole orchestra 
takes up the chief theme. The introductory chords and horn 
calls are also taken up again, and finally lead in Berlioz-like 
rhythms to the key of F sharp major. 

A short episode follows, which again has the chord of F 
sharp major as refrain. Then the second subject appears 
in D major. To this theme the orchestra furnishes a coun- 
terpoint in the style of the first theme. 

After a rather elaborate development there follows a bril- 
liant tutti, which principally is built upon thematic splinters 
from the first subject. Then the solo instrument brings in 
again the first subject. Finally, at the end of this passage, 
we find ourselves arrived on the border of the land of G 
major, in which key the second theme now makes its sec- 
ond appearance and is developed perfectly analogously to 
the first time. The orchestra tutti, which now follows, re- 
veals the introductory measures of this movement, which 
seem as a bridge to the now following brilliant presto-coda 
which is built upon fragments of the chief subject and is 
accompanied by pizzicato strings and later on the wind in- 
struments. The ‘Piu presto” brings in, in the brasses, the 
horn call from the introduction, and the “Meno mosso” 
brings the characteristic sixth progression of the first theme 
of the first movement. 

Two unison Gs in the solo violin and orchestra, and we 
have come to the end of one of the most interesting violin 
concertos of modern times, Pier Adolfo Tirindelli’s in G 
minor, which is dedicated to Dr. Fred Forchheiner, of Cin- 
cinnati. 

I thank you ladies and gentlemen for your kind attention. 
After a short intermission you will now listen to the mu- 
sical performance of the Concerto by the composer and 
Miss Shuford. 





Virgil Piano School. 
HE regular recital at the Virgil Piano School will oc- 
cur every Monday evening at 8 o'clock, also every 
Thursday afternoon at 4 o'clock and the regular children’s 
musicales on Wednesday afternoons at 4 o'clock. All are 
cordially invited. 
> o * 

Robert Colston Young, of the Virgil Piano School, 
is to be the solo pianist at an entertainment given at the 
Waldori-Astoria on Thursday afternoon, March 1, for the 
benefit of the Teachers’ Home Hotel Assocition. 

Mr. Young is one of the rising young pianists of this 
city whose playing the past year has attracted favorable at- 
tention and commendation from musical authorities. He 
studies under Mrs. A. K. Virgil, whose reputation for 
bringing out artists and thoroughly capable players is well 
known. 

od = * 

Miss Bessie Benson will play a recital at the Virgil 
Piano School, 29 West Fifteenth street, New York, on the 
evening of March 2 at 8:15 o'clock. She will play the 
Saint-Saéns Concerto in G minor with C, Virgil Gordon at 
the second piano, and solos by Chopin, Rubinstein, Schu- 


mann and Bach 
* * * 


Miss A. G. de Pesy, a soprano singer of much merit and 
a pupil of Ross Willard David will assist with two num- 
bers. 

Invitations may be secured by applying at the school. 





Ernest Sharpe. 
Ernest Sharpe, a young American basso, who has ap- 
peared at Bayreuth and at song recitals in London, ar- 
rived in New York last week and will give his first recital 





THE OPERA. 


AST week was a busy one at the Metropolitan. 
Meyerbeer’s “Les Huguenots” was represented 
on Monday; on Tuesday evening “Das Rhein- 
gold” was brought forward to inaugurate the 
beginning of the first cycle; on Wednesday, ‘“Tannhauser” 
was again heard; on Thursday, “Die Walkire” was sung; 
on Friday, “Il Barbiere di Siviglia,” and at the Saturday 
matinee, “L’Africaine” was heard for the first time this 
season, and “Aida” was performed in the evening. “Les 
Huguenots” is a familiar work in New York; it is generally 
sung with an “all-star cast.” 

On Monday the galaxy was as follows: Valentine, Mad- 
ame Nordica; Urbain, Madame Mantelli; Margherite de 
Valois, Mme. Clementine de Vere; Raoul de Nangis, Signor 
Perotti; Le Comte de Saint-Bris, M. Plangon; Le Comte 
de Nevers, Signor Scotti; Marcel, M. Edouard de Reszke; 
Soldat Huguenot, M. Jacques Bars; De Tavannes, M. 
Queyla; De Retz, M. de Meux; Maurevert, M. Dufriche; 
De Cosse, Signor Vanni; Dames d’Honneurs, Mlle. Bauer- 
meister and Madame Van Cauteren. The opera was sung 
in Italian. There were two substitutions—Mme. Clemen- 
tine de Vere replaced Madame Sembrich, and Signor Pe- 
rotti replaced Herr Dippel. 

The curtain rose upon that beautiful salon which has fig- 
ured on so many occasions at the Metropolitan, and which 
is particularly associated with Don Giovanni's home. Per- 
haps this was why De Nevers wore the Don’s supper scene 
costume. There was a very meagre banquet offered for the 
noble lords, many of whom sat in most undignified and ex- 
traordinary attitudes upon their square seats. They seemed 
to care little about “the joys of the table.” The entrance of 
Perotti (Raoul) was quite a shock to the audience, for he 
wus neither a graceful, nor an attractive, nor a youthful 
figure, as he sat at the Comte de Nevers’ table and sang 
his “Piu bianca del velo.” The appearance of Marcel 
brought some comfort, for Edouard de Reszke sang his 
difficult “Piff, Paff, Piff, Paff,” with all his old-time fervor. 

The stage manager continued to bungle over the small 
matters, that contribute so much to the understanding of 
the story, until he had a good opportunity to make some 
greater faux pas. The veiled Valentine was escorted 
through the back from left to right, and when the Comte 
de Nevers excused himself to his guests he went out in 
the opposite direction to join her! 

The castle and garden of Chernonceaux were very inade- 
quately represented, with no poetic atmosphere whatever. 
Queen Marguerite was not finishing her toilet, nor was 
Urbain kneeling beside her, holding her mirror. as the 
score demands. The bathers were ridiculously represent- 
ed, and the scene, with its chorus of ladies in the costumes 
they have worn on so many occasions in Verona, in Sicily, 
at the Wartburg, &c., was not calculated to make one 
think of Valois beauties enjoying the sunny sward of the 
pleasance. 

The scene on the Pré-aux-Clercs was more inadequate, 
however, as it calls for a great variety of grouping and 
much movement. After the “Rataplan” chorus is sung, 
and, by the way, why can’t the Huguenot soldiers be 
taught how to imitate the beating of the drum with their 
hands (every one seems to have a different idea which 
gave such a ragged effect to the gesture), a procession of 
young Catholic maidens enters accompanying the bridal 
procession of Valentine and the Comte de Nevers. These 
Catholic maidens sing a litany, “Vierge Marie.” The 
Catholic maidens did not sing on this occasion, but the 
grisettes in their “Cavalleria Rusticana” costumes knelt 
down in the left hand corner of the stage and obligingly 
sang it for them. It was very kind of these grisettes to 
leave the Clercs de la Basoche, but it was hardly im keep- 
ing with the requirements of the score or the fitness of the 
scene. 

The moon, which was undoubtedly the same moon that 





so many things went wrong, behaved with more decorum. 
Perhaps it preferred the Curfew bell to the night watch- 
man’s horn. Perhaps, not being a star, it profited by our 
criticism. It rose gently over the Seine and made a very 
calm and pretty scene. The duel was badly managed; 
but the “alarm” was worse. It is no use to expect either 
a menacing and excited crowd or a street fight or a well 
managed ensemble from the Metropolitan forces; conse- 
quently, the onrush of the Huguenots and Catholics from 
their respective inns was about as mild as the Curate in the 
Bab Ballads, who lived at Assesmilk~Cum-Worter. 

Queen Marguerite, who should enter om horseback at 
this juncture, preceded by flambeaux, was carried in in a 
sedan-chair, and not a very handsome one either. Her 
bearers laid it on the ground and she stepped out in front, 
and then they hustled it off so that she would have to walk 
home: from the Pré-aux-Clercs to her palace, unless they 
went out to call an automobile, which we understand has 
just been acquired at the Metropolitan in case the “‘supes” 
object to serving royalty in such menial offices. 

Distant discords were heard and a strange apparition 
hove in sight. The Comte de Nevers had prepared a sur- 
prise party for his bride. He had done the best he could; 
it was not his fault that there was no beautifully decorated 
and brilliantly lighted barge with an orchestra of twenty- 
four instruments in Mr. Grau’s property-room, and had to 
substitute one of Adam Forepaugh’s band wagons slightly 
altered for the occasion. And hey! but there was some 
gallant tootling and puffing from the portly cherubim and 
seraphim that sat up aloft. 

Of course, the “Benediction of the Swords” left much 
to be desired; the number of priests was not correct. 

From these brief notes it will be seen that the stage 
management left much to be desired. Plangon’s Saint- 
Bris and Edouard de Reszké’s Marcel are too familiar to 
require any discussion; both of these artists sang in good 
voice and were equal to their reputations in these parts 

Signor Scotti gave us his first performance of the gallant 
and generous-minded Comte de Nevers, and not only sang 
the music well and interestingly, but succeeded in present- 
ing a well thought out and carefully studied, satisfactory 
character. 

Mme. Nordica’s Valentine is also familiar, but it is not 
an altogther ideal one. She spoiled it, too, by frequent 
forcing of tone and persistent screaming. Mantelli looked 
well as Urbain, and sang her first song so excellently that 
one regretted her omission of her “No, No, No” aria in 
Act. IT. 

Mme. Clementine de Vere sang Marguerite in a way that 
gave great satisfaction. Her tone was pure and sweet and 
her phrasing revealed her musical training and taste. Mar- 
guerite was, under her treatment, a very graceful character. 
Perotti apparently endeavored to give all the exaggerations 
of a bad German and Italian school. He was an absurdity. 

Raoul’s first song was accompanied by a viola obligato; 
but why cannot the management procure a viol d’amore, 
which the score insists upon having? Mr. Franko could 
have played it, surely. Certainly, Meyerbeer’s orchestral 
effects—and he made many interesting experiments and 
combinations—should be treated with respect. 

As the last act was entirely omitted, the audience was left 
in the dark as to the ultimate fate of all the characters. 

On Tuesday the first cycle of the Ring began. The audi- 
ence was of that devout cast that emotionally battens on 
the scandals of Walhalla at Bayreuth, and consequently the 
atmosphere differed greatly from that of the regular nights. 
When the initiated are invited to the mysteries with such 
pomp and circumstance, what a relief it would be if, for 
once, criticism might also join in a protracted salaam! For 
this, however, there is no justification. 

The ball was not set rolling till 8:30 Pp. m., 
without pause. The cast was as follows: Wotan, Van 
Rooy; Donner, Devries; Froh, Jacques Bars; Loge, Van 
Dyck; Alberich, Friedrichs; Mime, Breuer; Fasolt, Muhl- 
mann: Fafner, Pringle; Fricka, Marie Brema; Freia, Su- 
san Strong; Erda, Schumann-Heink; Woglinde, Pevny; 
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Willgunde, Olitzka, and Flosshilde, Schumann-Heink, 
Conductor, Paur 

With such a cast it was a disappointment that for once 
there were no disappointments. However, one of the minor 
singers made an insidious attempt to assume the rank of a 
“star,” as appeared from the following announcement: 
Mr. Lempriere Pringle is suffering from a severe attack 
of hoarseness, but has kindly consented to sing this even- 
ing in order to avoid a change of opera.” What a confes- 
sion! This mighty company, this colossal conglomera- 
tion of vocal genius has only one member capable of 
singing the modest role of Fafner! It seems incredible 
that there was nobody that could be substituted; but per- 
haps the inevitable Bauermeister was out of the city. 

Van Rooy put a shade more life into Wotan than hereto 
fore, and arrayed him in a new mantle. He is wofully 
monotonous, however, and his angular attitudes are not 
impressive; the upright spear and extended rigid arm grow 
tiresome after the twentieth pose or so. He showed con 
siderable force in his most unseemly struggle with Alberich 
for the ring; however, it must be left to Wagner to explain 
why it is necessary for the King of the Gods to descend to 
physical force to wrest a bauble from a dwarf 

Brema made Fricka a conventionai shrewish frau. It is 
presumably correct to be affluent in avoirdupois in this 
part, to measure as many inches around the waist as a 
beer keg and to present none of the graces of Greek stat 
uary; perhaps the voice also should be fat and heavy in 
keeping, as it was 

There was nothing new in Van Dyck’ Loge. The 
liquidity of his voice has been assiduously strained till not 
a trace of melody remains. Hard, dry, brittle and gasping 
syllables invade the ear with horrid din. The occasional 
sweet lyrical phrases are chopped up and thrown at the 
audience in sharp fragments, and nothing but the acting 
in union with the orchestra gives Van Dyck’s Loge its 
reputation. 

Susan Strong as Freia made a sorry exhibition dramati- 
cally, vocally and pictorially. Jacques Bars was successful 
in bringing out the unimportance of Froh in the drama 
Devries was just as happy with Donner, and between them 
they managed to spoil the Thunder Storm and the Rain- 
bow. They were elemental singers and actors, but they 
were certainly not elemental deities. They managed to 
turn the scene, when the treasure is heaped in front of 
Freia, into a downright farce. They hung half a dozen 
brass tea-trays over each other on the giant’s prickly 
clothes-props and left at least half the goddess exposed to 
view 

Friedrichs, on the whole, made an excellent Alberich; he 
invested him with unusual dignity and depicted the savage 
taskmaster of the Nibelungs with fine force. He was 
particularly good in bringing the power of the magic helm, 
and showed a childish delight in exhibiting his skill in 
transforming himself. He was not quite so successful in 
the curse 

Breuer’s Mime was a praiseworthy performance. When 
the music was lashing him with unseen blows, he really 
did wince and whine. He made the most of his small part 

The Rhine-Daughters were execrable. A famous French 
critic has likened the first scene to “chasing prawns in an 
aquarium.” But in this case it was not at all apparent that 
\lberich was trying to get at close quarters with them. 
They looked like a trio of terrapins wiggling their flappers 
and tails. The sports of the Rhine-Daughters are never 
given here properly, for which there is no excuse, since 
every movement appears in detail in the score. Each one 
stays within arm’s length of Alberich while he pays his 
court, and Flosshilde carries her fooling so far as to take 
him in her arms and press him lovingly to her breast 
Perhaps the gentlemen who pull the strings are not to be 
trusted to make the Nixies skip from rock to rock with the 
agility necessary to escape their amorous pursuer. The 


moist medium in which they were suspénded sadly affected 
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their voices Olitzka could be heard appropriately 
gurgling like water in a pipe, Pevny’s liquid tones were 
somewhat off pitch, while Schumann-Heink’s organ-tones 
murmured like a colossal shell. Their final wailing in the 
last scene was horribly discordant; it put out the Rainbow 

If the Wurm had a voice he would have been a howling 
success. He gyrated admirably and did his best to make a 
meal of Loge, but his strength gave out just before he 
reached the wings and a friendly supe had to reach out and 
drag him in by the snout. 

Erda was fairly satisfactory, but lacked mystery. Why 
did she wear chestnut locks instead of black, as demanded 
by Wagner? Her costume was not that of the Earth 
mother, Neither was Freia’s costume correct. Wagner 
prescribes an exact copy of Botticelli’s Spring! 

The giants were too little Baby Buntings from Brobdig 
nag. Their feet were softly swaddled in furs, perhaps to 
deaden the iron tramp on which the orchestra so heavily 
insists. Fafner’s sore throat covered a multitude of sins; 
when he killed Fasolt he made two weak strokes with his 
spiky prop and was content, while the drum went on with 
the heavy blows he should be giving 

The stage setting and management of the lights were very 
bad. The opening scene requires “greenish twilight, lighter 
above, darker below. The upper part of the scene is filled 
with moving water which restlessly streams from R. to L 

Coward the ground the waters resolve themselves into a 
fine mist. * * * Everywhere are steep points of rocks 
utting up from the depths and enclosing the whole stage; 
all the ground is broken up into a wild confusion of jagged 
pieces, so that there is no level place, while on all sides 
darkness indicates other deeper fissures. Round a rock in 
the centre of the stage, whence its peak rises high into the 
lighter water, one of the Rhine nymphs is seen merrily 
swimming.” These requirements were not slavishly 
obeyed; the water was hardly moving, there were no gra 
lations of color, there were no mists 

Walhalla was almost indistinct upon its crackled canvas, 
and the architecture was somewhat Byzantine in its char 
acter, The lights and mists were badly managed through- 
dut. The Forge motif was very badly produced; it simply 
sounded like a confused jingle of distant sleigh bells. 
Where were the sixteen anvils tuned to F at the various 
points behind the scenes—and where were all the harps re- 
quired for the Rainbow? The latter disappeared at the 
very moment it was required to transport the gods to Wal 
halla. They were left stupidly gazing at their new posses 
sions from Observation Rock. 

“Tannhauser” was sung on Wednesday by Ternina, 
Olitzka, Susan Strong, Dippel, Bertram, Bars, Quela, Muhl 
mann, Meux and Plancon. Paur conducted. 

On Thursday evening “Die Walkiure’’ continued the cycle 
Van Dyck, Pringle, Van Rooy, Nordica, Schumann-Heink, 
Van Cauteren, Bauermeister, Olitzka, Pevny, Bouton, 
Molka-Kellogg, Broadfoot and Ternina. 

Rossini’s “Barber” was heard on Friday, with Sembrich, 
Bauermeister, Campanari, De Reszké, Pini-Corsi, Vanni, 
Meux and Salignac. Mancinelli conducted. 

Saturday's matinee was given up to “L’Africaine.”” The 
house was not so large as usual. It was given in the regula 
tion five acts, but these, of course, were terribly cut. On 
the whole, the production was better than might have been 
expected. Clementine de Vere as Donna Inez made a 
graceful figure and sang her music faithfully and well 
Bauermeister as her attendant, Anna, afforded the usual 
efficient support. Edouard de Reszké made a noble figure 
as Don Pedro, and sang with more spirit than he has been 
showing of late. 

The interesting event was the début of the new tenor, 
Cornubert. He appeared as Vasco da Gama and was vocif- 
erously applauded. He has a strong, strident voice, with 
the now inevitable excess of tremolo. He seems to be a 
modern Prodigal Son who has surfeited on husks; his voice 
is very unsympathetic; in fact, he is a budding Van Dyck 
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of the Italian school. He spends most of his time craning 
his neck over the footlights, casting jagged fragments of 
sound into the upper galleries. Youth is in his favor; he 
may improve. 

Nordica’s Selika was a powerful conception. She sang 
with great vigor and portrayed a savage if somewhat un- 
attractive personality. In her first agitated exit she 
tripped on the upper step and fell heavily; it looked as if 
she must be considerably hurt, but she seemed to get 
through the rest of the opera without inconvenience. In 
the prison scene she was at her best. Her costumes left 
much to be desired. She was of a light red complexion, 
and seemed to have modeled herself on the more or less 
authentic pictures of Pocohontas. She formed a strange 
contrast to her fellow-countryman, Nelusko, who was 
splendidly presented, acted and sung by Scotti, though 
even he looked more like a Polynesian than a worshipper 
of Brahma. He received a well-merited encore for his 
rendering of “Adamastor Re dell’ Onde Profonde.” He 
did not make his final appearance to die with Selika under 
the mancanilla (or is it the Mancinelli?) tree. Plangon’s 


absence, on account of a family bereavement, entailed 
great suffering on the audience, for his place was taken by 
the impossible Dufriche, who assumed the two parts of the 
Grand Inquisitor and the Chief Brahmin. His voice and 
method well befit the infirmities of old age 


carries the tremolo so far that instead of singing one note 


Dufriche 


he wobbles between two in dirge-time 

Che usual vagaries of stage setting and management ap 
peared in full force. In the prison scene Daland’s maps 
were on the walls and a small terrestrial globe showed that 
Vasco da Gama’s geographical knowledge was more than 
he was willing to confess. Still, he allowed Selika to ex 
plain the globe to him. The ship was captured by a tribe 
of North American Indians, feathered and tomahawked, 
who came tumbling over the high bulwarks instead of 
boarding through the port holes A highly amusing 
imitation of a fight followed. The ballet before the Hindu 
temple was very poor; the Queen did not enter, as re 
quired, to the regal brass strains that saluted her; their 
character was thus rendered utterly meaningless. The last 
act was very much abridged, and many important points 
throughout the opera were omitted 


Castle Square Opera Company. 


“ Rigoletto.” 


ERDI’S “Rigoletto” is the opera presented this week 

at the American Theatre by the Castle Square Com 

pany The performance on Monday night was of a 
high order of excellence, the honors being divided be 
tween William Mertens as the Court Jester, and Maude 


Lillian Berri as Gilda. Miss Berri sang Verdi's bravura 


charmingly. She is altogether the best soprano Mr. Sav 
age has thus far introduced, and her gifts as an actress are 
something above the ordinary. Miro Delamotte appeared 
as the Duke, Maude Lambert as Maddalena, and the other 
roles were sung by Louis Casavant, William H. Hatter, 
Charles Meyers, Arthur Evans, A. W. Collins, Harold 
De Bray and Gladys Leslie 

The work of the orchestra under Romualdo Sapio was 
particularly good, and the chorus, as ever, a delight 

During the week Mr. Lind will alternate with Mr. Mer 
tens, Miss Morgan with Miss Berri, and Mr. Roberts with 
Mr. Delamotte 

Society of American Musicians and Composers. 

The Society of American Musicians and Composers 
have sent out an announcement that “Circumstances aris 
ing from a change in the management of the society com 
pel a postponement of the private meeting” appointed 
for March 2. Due notice will be given of the new date 
and place of the meeting 
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CINCINNATI, February 24, 1900. 
RECITAL of débutantes was given this after- 
noon by Signorina Tecla Vigna in Wiley 
Chapel. Participants in an interesting pro- 
gram were the following: Miss Pearl Boyer, 


Mrs. George Biles, Miss Jessica Blough, Miss Mary 
Breen, Miss Lauretta Burk, Miss Minnie Cardwell, Miss 
Mabel Irish, Miss Marguerite Dickson, Miss Edith 
Rosenbaum and Miss Maemy Ryan. 

* * * 


The second concert of the College Orchestra and Cho- 
rus will be given under the direction of Van der Stucken 
in the Odeon, Saturday evening, March 3. Chief among 
the works to be performed will be Henry Smart’s beauti- 
ful cantata, “King Rene’s Daughter,” the story of which 
is freely adapted from the drama of Henrik Hertz. Mr. 
Van der Stucken has made a special orchestration of the 
work for the College Orchestra and the solo parts will be 
sung by college talent. The chorus will also be heard in 
a charming group of Brahms’ Folksongs. Among the or- 
chestra numbers will be a serenade by Oscar Straus, a 
septuor for pidno and strings by Saint-Saéns, and a Rus 
sian Suite by R. Wuerst for string orchestra. 

The College Evening Choir, formerly the popular music 
class, is holding its meetings on Tuesday nights in the 
Lyceum of the College of Music. Director A. J. Gant- 
voort is accomplishing a great deal of successful work in 
this direction, 

* * * 

The third and last chamber music concert in the Col- 
lege of Music series for this season will be given by the 
Marien String Quartet, assisted by Ernest W. Hale, pian- 
ist, in the Odeon on Wednesday evening, March 28. 

* * * 

Among the patrons to the testimonial concert to be 
tendered Miss Nora K. Schoemer the latter part of March 
the following may be mentioned: Dr. J. Averdick, Mrs. 


Judge Avery, Mrs. F. Bissinger, Dr. A. C. Bauer, Dr. J. 
C. Buttemiller, Albert Bettinger, Albert Berne, Chris 
Bardes & Sons, John Church & Co., William. Danziger, 
Dr. D. Danziger, Dr. DeBeck, S. Louis Fey, Dr. F. C. 
Gunkel, O. Grau & Co., George Guckenberger, Herman 
Goebel, Dr. A. Grimm, Mrs. J. Hammer, L. J. Hauck, 
Dr. J. Hyndman, Dr W. C. Harris, Ilsen & Co., Dr. A. 
Johnston, George Jennings & Co., Dr. E. Jacobs, A. M. 
Jordan, Ernst Koch, Albert Krell Company, Dr. J. C. 


Krieger, Louis Kuckemeyer, John Kopp, George Keppler, 
Charles King,, George Krieger, John Kilgour, L. Kley- 
bolte, Julius Lang, H. Lackmann, A. Longworth, V. 
Muehlberg, Max Mosier, William Mosler, R. Majoesky, 
Dr. J. Miller, Christian Moerlein Company, Charles Mel- 
ber, Sr., Earl Nippert, Dr. S. Nickels, George Obitz, F. 
Oelchlaeger, Dr. A. Querner, Otto Rauchfuss, Dr. J. 
Ransohoff, E. Romer, Dr. Charles A. L. Reed, Dr. A. 
Ravogli, W. L. Reinn, William Schreiber, Dr. Speidel, Dr. 
B. Sandfeld, Max Schmidt, William Sohn, R. H. Scarlett, 
Dr. G. H. Thurman, Miss Sophia Wagner, William F. 
Wagner Sons, Dr: A. R. Walker, Rudolph Wurlitzer, Dr. 
G. C. Werner, Gus R. Werner, N. Thiel. 

Miss Schoemer leaves for Europe in the summer to con- 
tinue her violin studies. 

* * * 

The. eighth symphony concert to-night in Music Hall, 

under the direction of Mr. Van der Stucken, presented 


Signor Pier Adolfo Tirindelli as the soloist and the fol- 
lowing program: , 
Overture, The Flying Dutchman.................0.00cecceseceee Wagner 


Charfreitag und Frohnleichnam (Good Friday and Corpus 
CE: eeGenttickends cenclcewarskidhme esemieniacuiersveusevel Ritter 


(MS. First time in America.) 
Prelude, Second Act, Guntram, op. 25........0.0.eeeecceeeenees Strauss 
(First time in Cincinnati.) 
Viatia. Comparten Sn G. QR ees ccciccvcesvcciccsesaveccvccesse Ti 
(MS. First performance.) 
Allegro ma non troppo (G minor). Andante idilliaco 
(E major). Vivace scherzoso (G major). 
Signor Tirindelli, 
Reponindio, WIgeEincncnesesccasacenvorosensesesevectass Van der Stucken 


PRION, stone ceccdddcbcecccecocsoseeetuvencdetatiqghees tat Wagner 


Mr. Tirindelli was received after the manner of an ova- 
tion by the audience. He was called out repeatedly after 
the concerto, and responded with two encores, his own 
arrangement of Godards “Berceuse” and a nocturne by 
Goltermann. It was a triumph for Mr. Tirindelli. He re- 
ceived beautiful floral gifts and a magnificent laurel 
wreath. A detailed criticism of the concert and Mr. Tirin- 
delli’s concerto and playing I will give in my next letter. 

J. A. Homan. 


Latest Berlin News. 


[See another page for regular Berlin corresp_ndence.) 
BERLIN, February 6, 1900. 

AST night’s second concert of the Stern Singing 
Society offered a very attractive but somewhat 
too lengthy program, the performance of which, 
however, so far as the principal choral work 
was concerned, left very much to be desired. This was 
Bach’s ‘‘Magnificat,” which I have heard much better 
sung by less renowned and also less antiquated vocal 
societies in the United States than it was on this occa- 
sion. A flawless intonation is the least that could be 
expected, even if greater refinement of shading and rhyth- 
mic nuances were dispensed with, to which we have of 
late years become used in finely worked out offerings of 
another, not a rival choral organization. Worse than 
Professor Gernsheim’s chorus was his choice of female 
vocal soloists. All three of them, the Misses Rawack, 
Meissner and Alexander, had no conception of the style 
of singing Bach requires; for the tenor, Van Humalda, 
the solo part lies too low, and the only satisfactory solo- 
ist was the baritone Van Eweyk. 

What Brahms’ B flat Piano Concerto had to do upon the 
program of a choral concert I don’t know, except that it 
was intended to make use of Eugen d’Albert’s well-known 
drawing capacity for the purpose of filling the large 
Philharmonie Hall. If so, the object was hardly accom- 
plished, for there were many empty seats and the concert 
was not attended any better than most of its predeces 
sors. Be that as it may, Eugen d’Albert gave one of the 
best performances of the grandest work of the entire 
modern piano literature that I ever heard, even from him, 
and a more musical interpreter of just the Brahms B flat 
Concerto does not exist in this world. It is virtually his 
specialty and the superiority of the reproduction over that 
of any other pianist was attested by nobody less than 
Brahms _ himself. D’Albert understands the art of making 
even the very involved and frequently quite clumsy techni- 
cal episodes in the first movement not only highly interest- 
ing pianistically, but also euphonious and at the same time 
exposing their thematic meaning. In the second move- 
ment he was somewhat hampered through Professor 
Gernsheim’s failing to catch up with the “appassionato” 
tempo struck by d’Albert, but on the whole the accompani 
ment was pretty fair. 

The tone in the dreamy improvisation, which the piano 
brings as answer and comment upon the ‘cello solo of the 
andante, was exquisite and its quality calls for equal 
praise for the pianist and for the instrument at his com- 
mand, a superb Steinway concert grand. After the grace- 
fully performed final rondo the Philharmonie rang with 
incessant applause until d’Albert responded with an en- 








heard Schubert F 
minor Impromptu, which in gossamer-like lightness and 


core, for which he chose the seldom 


at a tempo at which nobody ever took, if before, created 
an elfing at play effect. 

There was also a novelty upon the program in the shape 
of Professor Gernsheim’s setting, for chorus and orches 
tra, of A. Matthaci’s poem “Der Nornen Wiegenlied”’ 
(The Lullaby of the Norns). Without quite exhausting 
the deeply mystic meaning of the poem, the composer has 
written to the words music which is as tasteful 
pleasing and well sounding. It is, however, not grand, but 
ephemeral, in no way original, creative which 
speaks in these musical emanations of Gernsheim. The 
work shows, however, one very significant token of prog- 
ress against former compositions of While these 
never went beyond the musical sphere begotten by the two 
great romanticists, Mendelssohn and Schumann, in the 
“Norns Lullaby” Gernsheim gives us for the first time a 
glimpse of the fact that he no longer considers them the 
end of his musical horizon, for he shows in this new work, 
especially in the opening bars, a strong soupcgon of the 
influence of Wagner. The work was well sung by the so- 
ciety, which, of course, is devoted to its conductor, and 
also showed its appreciation of his merits as productive 
and reproductive artist by offering him a laurel wreath 
three times as large as his own august but diminutive per- 
sonality. 

One of the weakest works of Beethoven, which, but for a 
few glimpses of the Ninth Symphony, would be incompre- 
hensively naive, nay, even childish, for a giant, the Choral 
Fantasy, with d’Albert at the piano, was the final number 


of this variegated program. 
* * * 


as it 18 


talent 


his. 


Manager Carl Loewenstein, although a very sick man, 
has so far recovered that he was able to dictate a letter to 
me in which he says that he has entrusted the settling of 
his affairs to Paul Michaelis, who will refund the advance 
money paid in by subscribers for the series of Loewenstein 
concerts. He bids me contradict any rumors that might 
come to my ears regarding this business and that might 
prove derogatory to him. I can state truthfully that so far 
I have not heard anything of the sort. I 
authority of Prof. Reinhold L. Herman that he intends to 
bring out with his choral forces and some first-class soloists 
the Berlioz ‘Damnation of Faust,” which was to have been 
the fifth in the series of nine concerts announced by Mana 
however, have 


also have it on the 


ger Loewenstein, only two of which been 
given. 
** * 

In a letter of Moriz Rosenthal, written at Manchester, he 
upbraids me as follows: ‘Ihre Stellung contra Kreissler 
ist mir unbegriflicht. Nicht technisch sondern musikalisch 
ist er colossal. Dass Sie das nicht einschen, ist mir hiero- 
glyphisch. (Your position contra Kreissler is incompre 
hensible to me. Not technically, but musically he is co- 
lossal. That you do not see this seems like hieroglyphics 
to me.)” You ought to have waited, my dear Moriz, till 
you had seen my second criticism. Perhaps at his first 
concert Fritz Kreissler may have exposed more of the 
technical side of his eminent mastery of the fiddle; per 
haps he was not musically at his ease or at his best. At 
any rate, this was also the unanimous opinion of my Ber- 
lin colleagues. At his second appearance my 
changed completely in Kreissler’s favor, and is now sym- 
metrical to the one held by so eminent an authority as 
Moriz Rosenthal, and I candidly expressed it in that way 

* * * 


opinion 


A telegram from Meran announces the death of the Berlin 
musical litterateur, Dr. Otto Gumprecht. He 
April 4, 1823, at Erfurt, and first studied law, 
graduated with the doctor diploma. In 1849 he became 
music critic of the Berlin National Zeitung, which post he 
held until, about ten years ago, he retired on account of 
total blindness. With regard to the new German school 
he proved about as stubborn an antagonist as Hanslick in 
Vienna, and he was one of the most consequential anti- 
Wagnerites in all Berlin. His literary profile pictures of 


was born on 
in which he 
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such artists Roger, Pauline Viardot-Garcia, Pauline 
Lucca, Johanna Jachmann-Wagner, Désirée Artot, Albert 
Niemann, Franz Betz, Hans Biilow, Tausig, Clara 
Schumann, Heinrich Stockhausen and Anton Rubinstein are 
of lasting value. His “Musical Character Pictures,” contin 
ued in his collected writings under the title of “Our Clas 
sical Masters” and “Masters of a Later Date,” are still read 


as 


von 


in Germany 
> * 7» 


At the Theatre des Westens Arnold Mendelssohn's opera, 
“Der Baerenhaeuter,” will be definitely brought out next 
Friday night, while Siegfried Wagner’s opera on the same 
subject is promised at the Royal Opera House for the end 
of the present month. In the meantime, however, the Royal 
Institute will give us on the 16th inst. the premiére of Eugen 
d’Albert’s one act opera “Cain,” and Hassreiter’s ballet. 
“The Red Shoes,” is also in an advanced stage of prepara 
tion, the composer being expected here soon from Vienna to 
superintend the final rehearsals 


* * * 


Josef Rebicek, the permanent conductor of the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra, was in St. Petersburg during the 
past week, where he conducted, upon invitation, the second 
season concert of the Nobility Society The program of 
the the Imperial Russian 
Orchestra, contained the third Leonore overture, the Mei 
stersinger Vorspiel and the B minor symphony of Re- 
bicek 
both as conductor and composer 


occasion, performed by 


who is reported to have been highly successful 


* * * 


Eugen d’Albert, whom I met in company of Professor 
Jedliczka and his charming little wife, came near having a 
accident. He fell down half a flight of stairs, but 
only twisted his ankle a little, and luckily did not hurt his 
hands or fingers 

Court Music Publisher Norbert Dunkl, of the firm of 
Rézsavoélgyi & Co., of Budapest, whom I had the pleasure 
of meeting at Wolff's concert bureau, is the amiable man 
ager of the violinist Kubelik, about whom I spoke at 
Mr. Dunkl would, of course, not be averse 
taking his protegé to the United States 


bad 


length above 


* * * 


\mong the musical callers at this office during the past 
reported the great 
success achieved by his sister, the talented pianist Bertha 
Visanski, in a chamber music soirée at Copenhagen, in 
which she participated with Schmedes and Anton Hek 
In consequence she was engaged by Joachim An- 
and performed 
the Rubinstein D minor Concerto, for 


week was Visanski, the violinist, who 


king 
derson for one of his orchestral concerts 
there on the 4th inst 
which she received quite an ovation, and was made to play 
an encore. The success engendered two further engage 
ments, the first one of which is at one of the royal concerts 
-onducted by Svendsen, which will take place on March to 
Grieg was also greatly interested in our young country 
woman, lauded her for her playing for him some Chopin 
numbers and the Grieg Concerto, of which he presented her 
a copy and his photograph, both with a flattering dedication 
Some other callers were Miss Viva Millard, from Lon 
don, musical writer; Mlle. Kara Chattelyn, a French pian 
ist; Mrs. Robert Freund, formerly Mrs. M. E. Codman, of 
Boston; D. M. Levett, formerly of New York, and soon 
returning thither; Miss Rita Elandi, dramatic soprano; 
Ernst Lochbrunner, a young pianist from Montreux, who 
intends to settle in Berlin, and Mme. Emma Hofmeister. a 
O.F 


vocal pedagogue, of this city 


Brooklyn Composers vs. Brooklyn Poets. 
RE the Brooklyn poets more modest than the Brook- 

lyn composers? So far the music committee of the 
United Singers of Brooklyn, in charge of some of the de 
tails of the coming sangerfest, has been unable to locate 
the author of the text to be set to music for the Kaiser's 
prize 

The committee received the poem anonymously some 
time ago along with others 
best, 


and as it is rated to be the 
Alas! no bonus for 
But the lucky composer whose music the com 
mittee accepts will receive $125 


decided to accept it there is 


the poem 


And then they say there is no money in composition 


MADELINE 


THE 
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HE Brooklyn Institute will present a quartet of 
(Sila singers to-morrow night that ‘will be well 
y worth hearing. The soprano is Mme. Char- 
lotte Maconda, the contralto is Mme. Josephine 
Jacoby, the tenor is William H. Rieger, and the baritone 
The first half of the program will be as 


S 


Gwiiym Miles. 


follows : 
* * * 
The Widow Bird. ... Barnby 
Italian Serenade.......... picwndilnids. cone deaes ....-Helmund 
My Sweetheart.......6..ccccccsccccccccccevsecsccscscccecccssseeees Rice 
Mr. Rieger 
Oh, for a Burst of Song... . Allitsen 
Where Blooms the Rose.. ibcowd Johns 
Madame Jacoby. 
Polonaise (Titania) neneens , : Thomas 
Madame Maconda 
The Minor Chord.. , Mager 
When Thou Art Near Me.. sinoen 
Oh, Hear the Wild Winds Blow... Mattei 
Mr. Miles 
For the second part the quartet will be heard in Georg 


Henschel’s new song cycle, “The Servian Romances.”” The 


parts of the composition are divided thus 


Awkward for the Men.... 
The Luckless Year........ 
To the Nightingale.......... 
fhe Youth and His Mother 
Beneath the Almond Tree 
Deadly Sickness....... 

Not a Tear. 

Sad Bride ‘ 
The Youth Enchanted... 
Nightingale 


Quartet 

Solo for baritone 

Duet for soprano and contralto 
...Solo for tenor 

sesnvenoees Quartet 

‘ Solo for soprano 
Duet for soprano and contralto 
seee Solo for contralto 
Duet for tenor and baritone 
Quartet 


The Prisoned 


. * * 


Dr. Henry G. Hanchett opened a spring course of an 
alytical piano recitals in the assembly hall of Adelphi Col 
lege last Monday afternoon. His topic was the “Fugue,” 
and as illustrations Dr. Hanchett played the Rheinberger 
Fugue in G minor, the Bach Prelude and Fugue in C major 
the Liszt arrangement of the Bach Fantaisie 
Fugue in G minor and the second and third movements of 
the Beethoven Sonata in F, op. to, No. 2 

The dates of the remaining recitals are March 5, 12 and 
19, April 16, 23 and 30 and May 7 


organ and 


* * * 

The February concert by the Cecilia Ladies’ Vocal So 
ciety, given at the Pouch Mansion last Wednesday evening 
attracted the usual assemblage of music lovers from the 
Long 


Eastern District. The choruses by the society were “ 


ing for Spring” by Schnecker, “By the Sea” by Nicolai von 


Wilm, “Florian’s Song” by Godard, “The Birth of the 
Opal” by Reed, Dudley Buck’s arrangement of “Annie 
Laurie” and “Voices of the Woods” by Rubinstein. The 
Godard and Rubinstein songs, written as solos, were ar 
ranged for chorus by Frank Lynes. The soloists of the 
evening were Miss Lillian Littlehales, the ‘cellist; Dr. Ion 


Jackson, tenor, and Joseph Maerz, a young pianist 

Miss Littlehales, who is a favorite in Brooklyn, played 
Popper’s “Polonaise de Concert,”’ “Longing” by Stevenson 
“Adagietto” by Bizet, and ““A May Time Sketch” by John 
Hyatt Brewer. Miss Littlehales also played most charm 
ingly an obligato to “The Birth of the Opal.”’ Dr. Jack 
son’s solos were “My Dreams” by Tosti, “Am Meer” and 
“Ungeduld” by Schubert. 
player of good technical ability, but apparently lacking in 
musical feeling. His numbers were “Cascade du Chaudron”’ 
by Bendel, a Gavotte by d’Albert, and MacDowell’s 
“Witches’ Dance.” John Hyatt Bewer, the conductor of 
the Cecilia, directed with vim. Miss Eloise Anthony was 
Mr. Brewer, by the way, who is organist 
and choirmaster of the Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, has no vacancies in his choir. Like many other 
Brooklyn choirmasters, Mr. Brewer has been deluged with 
applications for positions from singers as far West as 
Oregon. 
In order to regulate the business of church choir singers 


Master Maerz proved himself a 


the accompanist. 


ILLER, 


= 


272 West 86th Street, NEW 


YORK. 
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a “union” may have to be formed. In this day and genera 
tion there are many women of independent means who have 
their voices trained and then apply for positions in a church 
choir, thus crowding out the women who are really depend 
ent upon their own earnings. As securing a position in a 
church choir is largely a matter of influence, many congre 
gations are obliged to content themselves with the singing 
of inferior voices. The churches in Brooklyn where really 
fine singing is heard may be counted upon the fingers of one 
hand. 

If the soprano’ happens to be fine, the chances are that the 
contralto is wretched, and if the basso is good the tenor 
most likely is beyond pardon 

Miss Susan Boice, the soprano, was the soloist at the 
first of a series of educational concerts under the direction 
of the Adelphi School of Musical Art. The first concert 
was given on Tuesday evening, February 20. Miss Boice 
sang an aria by Gounod and songs by Tschaikowsky and 


Dell’ Acqua. The orchestral compositions were pre- 
ceded by brief analytical comments by Dr. Henry G 
Hanchett, the musical director of the school 


A Successful Musicale. 
MUSICALE in aid of the Boys’ Club of the Madison 
Methodist Episcopal Church was given at 
Clinton B. Fisk on last Friday evening 


following program was presented 


A Avenue 


the home of Mrs 
The 


Violin solo, Musin 


Mazurka de Concert. one . 
Miss Maud Brevoort Fowler 


Tenor soli 
A Resolve De Fontenailles 
Teach Me Thy Charm ' Johnson 
William C. Weeden 
Contralto solo, Pia di Florence Donizetti 


Miss Emma Mueller 


Piano solo 


Harry Arnold 
Baritone soli- 
A Rose Table Hawley 
A May Morning Denzi 
Robert Hosea 
Duets— 
Wanderer’s Night Song Rubinstein 
Greeting .. Mendelssohn 
Miss Mary Ambrose and Miss Emma Mueller 
Piano solo.. 
Harry Arnold 
enor solo, A Song of Thanksgiving Allitsen 
William C. Weeden 
Soprano solo, Nymphs and Fawns Bemberg 
Miss Mary Ambr 
Violin solo, Romeo and Juliet Gounod 
Miss Maud Brevoort Fowler 
Contralto soli— 
Im Herbst Franz 
Invocation D’ Hardelot 
Rosary - Nevin 
Miss Emma Mueller 
taritone solo, Danny Deever Damroscl 
Robert Hosea 
Ouartet, Goodnight Pinsut 
Miss Ambrose, Miss Mueller, Mr. Weeden and Mr. Hosea 
[he entertainment was managed by Thomas Ambrose 


who was assisted by a committee from the Young People’s 
Society of the church 

The 
(Andrews 
Mrs. D 
W. Carter 
,owles Colgate 
Egbert, Mrs 


as patronesses: Mrs. Edward G 
Archbold, Mrs. L. Bolton Bangs 
Mrs. Walter Bennet, Mrs. Robert 
Clark, Mrs. Charles Cohn, Mrs 
Dietz, Mrs. Thomas K 
Mrs. Edwin Gould, Miss 


following acted 
Mrs. John D 
Homer Bates 
Mrs John ( 
Mrs 


Anderson 


Frederick 


Fowler 


Graydon, Mrs. Henry Griffen, Mrs. George F. Hodgman 
Mrs. Richard B. Kelly, Mrs. Joseph F. Knapp, Mrs 
Thomas Lowerre. Mrs. J. Edgar Leaycraft, Mrs. George 
B. Hodgman, Mrs. Andrew Longacre, Mrs. George N 
McKibbin, Miss Ellen McLean, Mrs. Norman L. Munro 
Mrs. F. W. Otheman, Mrs. Edgar Park, Mrs. E. Ben 
jamin Ramsdell, Miss Roach, Mrs. Madeline S. Rogers 
Miss M. E. Ross, Mrs. George F. Shrady, Mrs. A. F 


Southerland, Mrs. Joseph S. Stout, Mrs. Robert W. Todd 





Mrs. D. B. Van Emburgh, Mrs. James Nelson Walker 
Mrs. Lewis Wallace, Mrs. Cyrille Carreau, Mrs. James 
White. 

SUITE: 


819-820 Townsend Building, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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CHICAGO OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
224 Wabash Avenue, February 17. 1900. ‘+ 
REQUEST program of selections of far more 
than ordinary popularity and necessarily very 
eX familiar to us all was given by the Chicago 
Orchestra this week and gathered together an 
audience of greater numbers than ordinary. 

The program follows, and is given as excellently indi- 
cating the good and rapid advance in musical taste Chi- 
cago is making: 

Overture, Sakuntala.... ..Goldmark 


Concerto for ‘cello, A minor 
Symphony, after Byron’s Manfred, op. 58.....--+---+-+++ 


Blagihe FembeGec oc cccccesccvcncgecccsssntevcscocccsseess y 
Snctbation Go tee TARR oc oc cccctccscociderccesvece Weber-Weingartne: 


Symphonic Poem, Les Preludes. bineelcnsons’cthop cows omame deen Galnoaemeee 

Several of the numbers have been heard anion in the 
season, or at the end of the one preceding, when the re- 
quest programs included them. There is but one circum- 
stance to mention with regard to these, the new ending in- 
troduced by Mr. Thomas in the Chopin “Funeral March,” 
where the chief theme is carried through and the move- 
ment less abruptly finished. The novelty of the week was 
Goltermann’s first ’cello concerto in A minor, and the 
interpretation given by Walter Unger, a member of the 
orchestra, was received with great favor, the cantilena 
evoking such applause as forced the player to bow re- 
peatedly before he was allowed to proceed. 

+ * * 

Tuesday a recital was given by Miss Ella Scheib, the 
talented pupil of Mrs. Regina Watson. The young pian- 
ist has marked ability, and under the tuition she has en 
joyed for the past three years has developed an excellent 
technic and method of interpretation. Miss Scheib played 
a varied program and*in each number showed the same 
musical knowedge as well as good taste in phrasing and 
use of the pedals. 

[In lighter compositions she is at her best and these are 
given with a delicacy quite charming. She was fortunate 
in having a superb instrument—a Chickering—supplied by 
the Clayton F. Simmy Company. Miss Scheib is pre- 
pared to accept engagements for drawing-room recitals, 
musicales, &c., and in this work is sure to meet with suc 
cess 

* ” * 


\ large audience attended the second concert given by 
the Clayton F. Simmy Company last Thursday. The ar- 
tists taking part in the program were: Glenn Hall, 
Mrs. R. Lorton Schmidt, M. Dick, Mr. Oldberg and Mrs 
Nellie Bangs Skelton. 

The concert was not as interesting as the previous one 
as the lack of variety in the numbers chosen palled on an au 
dience well disposed to applaud. It is extraordinary that 
the average singer has so little sense of discrimination 
Here was a long program composed of nine groups of 
songs and instrumental pieces, making in all no less than 
twenty-five selections, and yet all so much alike that it was 
difficult to tell “‘t‘other from which.” 

In a program of music which the Summy Company de- 
sires to offer there should be a program maker and the 
program maker should be Clayton F. Summy, who is 

killed in this direction. We should then have a variety, 
instead of which the artists make their own selections and 
the result is a dead level of monotony 

Mr. Dick, the violinist, opened the concert with a Rev- 
@rie by J. A. West and Romanza by Melvile. Glenn Hall 
fallowed with a group of songs by Bartlett and Rogers. Mr. 
Hall also gave a group of MacDowell, F. Seymour Hast- 
ings, and Mrs. A. O. Mason 

These were all sung excellently although the artist was 
suffering with a very bad cold. 

Mr. Oldberg came next with his Suite Caracteristique 
which will not enhance his reputation either as a player 
or composer. Some interest centred in the appearance of 
Mrs. R. Lorton Schmidt, as she has been known as a ca- 





pable singer. No doubt in a hall of smaller dimensions 
she would be heard to better advantage. Her voice is 
capitally suited for drawing room singing, but Central 
Music Hall requires more power and volume than Mrs. 
Schmidt possesses. Her numbers included compositions 
by G. Tonning, G. Dorman, Fontenailles, H. K. Hadley, 
F. Seymour Hastings, Coquard, E. A. MacDowell and 
Harris. Some of the program numbers were very mu- 
sical and pretty, but for the most part the artists could 
have chosen differently with advantage. Mrs. Nellie 
Bangs Skelton accompanied, as is her wont, with that 
artistic excellence which is making her the most sought 
after accompanist in the city. 
* * * 

“Traviata” has always been a most favorite opera in 
Chicago, and that its popularity has undergone no waning 
was evident in the crowded house that greeted its reap- 
pearance on Monday evening last. Well was the audience 
repaid, for it would be difficult to imagine a better per- 
formance all round and impossible to find better staging. 
To this excellence in the Studebaker productions we have 
now become so accustomed that were anything but the 
very best offered it would unquestionably occasion a howl 
of indignation. 

A delightful Violetta is charming Yvonne de Treville, 
and her voice was never heard to better advantage. 
Barron Berthald used his fine tenor to great purpose, and 
William Mertens had also excellent opportunity to dis- 
play his good vocal gifts. A splendid chorus is always 
given by the Savage Opera Company, and if one misses 
the familiar faces that were with us through light op- 
era, there is no falling off in the high, standard of voices. 
“Traviata” has been another Castle Square Opera Com- 
pany success, but these are so many that it is becoming 
almost monotonous to chronicle. 


. * * * 


A Swedish opera, which reflected a great deal ot credit 
upon the chorus and two of the principals, was given at the 
Auditorium Monday, Wednesday and Thursday. The com- 
poser is a Mr. Hanson, and the name of his opera, “Fritjhof 
and Ingeborg.” It started out well, but there was too much 
of it, particularly as the music did not warrant one-half the 
time it consumed. 

The chorus was the big attraction, as the voices were 
fresh and well trained. Under the direction of Mr. Orten- 
gren some good work was done. Of the soloists Mrs. Lil- 
lian Hanson Gray made a pleasing impression, while Charles 
NV. Clark, although in a small part, proved himself the art- 
ist of the evening. Large audiences attended, but the opera 
is not likely to be repeated. 

* * * 

Tuesday, February 20, the fourth faculty concert of the 
Quincy Conservatory will be distinguished for the engage- 
ment of the Spiering Quartet, assisted by Walter Spry, 
pianist. 

* * * 

Monday the Garden City Ladies’ Quartet, under the di- 
rection of J. H. Kowalski, gave a concert at Trinity Meth- 
odist Church. Joseph Vilim, violinist, assisted. 

W. H. Sherwood is engaged to play at Tecumseh, Mich. ; 
Cleveland, Ohio; Bradford, Pa., and New Haven, Conn., 
with the Boston Festival Orchestra. 

Those people fortunate enough to receive an invitation to 
the recital given at the residence of Mr. and Mrs. W. H. 
Sherwood were delighted with the following program: 


Fugue in G minor.... ye Ee ae Rheinberger 

Hack, Hark, the Lark!.............:..sdeesenaeeeenenee Schubert- Liszt 

Traumerei, op. 15, No. 7.. a ere Oe Schumann 

Soirée de Vienne, No. 6........:«c00++sdeasseeene oases Schubert- Liszt 
Mr. Sherwood. 

... Raff 


Conceste ta C asiner, op. 105... . dhs: cudes Sank pee eteenstee 
Mr. Sherwood. 

(Orchestral parts on second piano by William E Snyder.) 
Berceuse, Cradle Somg, Op. §7.....060cessccsccrscvevcsssecescces Chopin 
Magic Fire, from Die Walkiire................sceeeeee Wagner-Brassin 

Mr. Sherwood 





IE rs a le lc haa sedh ocacdcogecepaess & Liszt 
Mr. Sherwood. 
(Orchestral parts on second piano by Miss Helen Page Smith.) 

Franz Proschowsky, the young Polish tenor, sang recently 
at Burlington, where he received the following notices: 

Mr. Proschowsky, the tenor, proved delightful and artistic indeed 
His stage presence is ideal. He is engaging in address, and his de 
livery and enunciation are faultless. The one German song sung 
showed him as a capable interpreter of German composition. 

Those who expected to hear a lyric tenor were doubtless disappointed. 
as advertised. Mr. Proschowsky is a “tenor robusto,” and has a very 
mellow and powerful and beautiful organ. His MacDowell and his 
Thomas groups were sung with rare sympathy and charm, and every 
song was a gem. Perhaps Allitsen’s “Song of Thanksgiving” and 
the final group, in which was numbered “The Rattling Drum,’ 
evoked the greatest storm of applause. When he sang in heroic vein 
his voice and singing were masterly. Miss Wyman’s accompaniments 
left nothing to be desired.—Burlington Evening Gazette, January 
27, 1900. 

Proschowsky’s group of three were gems in their way, notably 
“The Willow,” which was particularly calculated to bring out the 
sweetness of his tones. He was heartily encored and very graciously 
responded each time. It is safe to say that never has there been 
such a magnificent tenor heard in Burlington. His range is from ( 
below to B flat, and he touched the latter tone last night so smoothly 
and sweetly that one did not appreciate it at all. His “Song of 
Thanksgiving” was decidedly his best, and showed to advantage his 
excellent training. This is without doubt a dramatic rather than a 
lyric voice, and one felt that they would like to hear him in operatic 
music. There was one very strong point in Proschowsky’s favor 
and one to be assiduously cultivated by other singers. His enun 
ciation was very true, and when one thinks that he is a foreigner it 
Miss Wyman, as accompanist, always 


is even more to his credit. 
is beyond criticism.—Burlington Democrat-Journal, January 27, 1900. 

On Monday evening, February 3, Mr. Kowalski’s artist 
class gave a recital in Trinity Methodist Church. The pro 
gram was divided into three parts—operatic, songs and bal- 
lads and oratorio. Emmet Lennon opened the evening with 
a tenor solo from “Chimes of Normandy,” which was well 
interpreted, and showed to advantage the sympathetic qual 
ity of his voice. 

Miss Van Loon, a coloratura soprano, sang “Se Saran 
Rose,” by Arditi. Her voice is wonderfully flexible and 
sweet, was well adapted to the selection, and her vocaliza- 
tion showed careful work and thought. 

Miss Vokuhl’s dramatic mezzo voice was well displayed 
in Thomas’ “Mignon.” Her voice is rich and sweet, and 
although a little nervous, she sang remarkably well. 

One of the suprises of the evening was the work of Miss 
Marjorie Woods, coloratura soprano. who sang David's 
“Charmante Oiseau,” with flute obligato. The improvement 
in this young singer is very noticeable. She was enthusi 
astically applauded. With such young artists Mr. Kowal 
ski should feel very proud. 

Miss Anna Griewisch’s number, “Endymion,” 
Lehmann’s new works, was artistically sung. This young 
lady has just returned from a concert tour of several 
months. 

One of the most artistic numbers of the evening was that 
given by Miss Beatrice Fischer. Although but a young girl 
of seventeen, her mezzo soprano voice is rich and full. She 
sang an aria from “Der Freischiitz,” and her interpretation 
was exceptionally good. This young singer, with her beau 
tiful voice and artistic temperament, should have a very 
brilliant career. 

The first number of this part was a double number- 
“Dawn,” by Somerset, and “Parting,” by Johns, sung by 
Mrs. Simpson, whose contralto voice possesses much depth 
of feeling. Mr. Kowalski considers hers one of the most 
beautiful contralto voices in the country. 

Theodore Schlorff, Miss Helen Roberts and Harry Dun 
ham sang well. This being their first appearance they 
should be congratulated upon their self-possession and the 
good work accomplished. 

Miss Spelz sang “The Mercy Seat,” by Leo, and “For- 
ever and Forever,” by Tosti, with violoncello obligato 
The timbre of Miss Spelz’s voice closely resembles that of 
a baritone, but is a pure contralto. Her numbers were sung 
in a refined manner, her voice blending well with the ’cello 

A solo by Mr. Hanson followed. This young man is the 
possessor of a very rare bass voice. The quality is excep 
tionally pure and clear, and his work shows much thought 
and careful study. 

Then followed d’Ardelot’s “Sans Toi.” sung by Miss 
Florence Gardner. Her pronunciation of the French was 
excellent and her voice sweet and clear 

Miss Galley, a young contralto, sang J. Hawley’s 
songs with much feeling and sympathy. The duet between 


one of Lisa 
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Miss Galley and Mr. Schlorff was pleasing and well given, 
and is deserving of special mention. 

Miss Gertrude Best sang “Love’s Proving” well. 
young lady is making rapid strides in her work. 

Spence’s “Brigand,” splendidly given by Harry Best, 
closed this part of the program. 

The oratorio part opened with a tenor selection from 
“Elijah,” by Mr. Windust. Mr. Windust has a voice of 
exceptional purity and sweetness. He is evidently a con- 
scientious singer, and bids fair to make a name for himself 


This 


among the tenors of the city. 

Three selections from “The Messiah” followed—'Thus 
Saith the Lord” and “Who May Abide,” by Mr. Broad, a 
basso of considerable reputation in the Apollo Club; “He 
Was Despised and Rejected,’ sung by Miss Rose Lewis, 
and “The People Who Walked in Darkness,” by Mr. Eber 
hart. 

Mr. Eberhart’s number was the only one of these not 
spoiled by the orchestra—not through bad playing or bad 
singing, but by a lack of unity between the orchestra and 
the singers, due to insufficient rehearsal. 

Burt Bartlett, a young basso, as usual, sang in a thor- 
oughly satisfactory manner a selection from “The Creation” 
with that depth of tone, sympathy of feeling and clean enun 
ciation for which he is noted and which we always look for 
from him. 

The program closed with a chorus from “The Creation,’ 
sung by Mr. Kowalski’s class, and solo by Miss Maude 
Dewey, soprano, accompanied by organ, piano and orches 
tra, which made an excellent ending to the program 

Mr. Kowalski and his pupils who participated in the af 
fair should feel very proud—Mr. Kowalski of his splendid 
success and of the high esteem in which he is held by all 
his pupils, and the pupils in being under the musical guid 
ance of such a teacher. One of the most noticeable features 
throughout the evening was the originality displayed 

Allen Spencer has been engaged as director of the 
piano department at the Bay View Chautauqua. He will 
play at Joliet, February 26 

Miss Marian Carpenter, the violinist, is sojourning in the 
South for the remainder of the winter 

The harpist, Mrs. Luada Cole, is announced to give a re 
cital at Sedalia, Missouri, Tuesday, February 20. It is un- 
der the patronage of the leading people of the city and is in 
every respect an uncommonly interesting event to the Se 
4 new harp from Lyon and Healy and one of the 
handsomest ever built by this firm is to be heard for the 
first time. The harp is coming greatly into popular favor 
in the West, and one of the most sought after players is 
Luada Cole, of St. Louis. 

Interesting to a great many members of the profession 
was the announcement that William K. Ziegfeld (the 
youngest son of Dr. F. Ziegfeld) and Miss Carrie Lind 
ley were married last Thursday, February & It was an 


dalians 


event not altogether unexpected by the numerous friends 
of this very popular manager and the accomplished young 
lady who has entered into partnership with him. Every 
one joins in wishing Mr. and Mrs. W. K. Ziegfeld all 
possible happiness and prosperity. 

The Violin Orchestral Club will give a concert Thurs 
day, March 8 Mr. Dimon. Miss Sybla Ramus and | 


Makreys, pianist, will assist the club 


* + * 


The important event of the week so far as visiting ar 
tists are concerned, was the Petschnikoff concert at Cen 
tral Music Hall this afternoon. The great violinist was at 
his best, evidently, for it is difficult to believe that he could 
surpass the performance he gave. Petschnikoff plays with 
nobility and dignity that is noticeable because so rare; 
and displays remarkable technic even in these days of 
He has a rare command of the emo- 
tional faculties, and, this, with his extraordinary technical 
thoroughness, are the distinguishing features of his play- 
ing. His program opened with Vieuxtemps “Fantasie 
\ppassionata,” after which Bach 
The Bach Concerto, for two violins, was also on the pro- 
gram and in this Mrs. Petschnikoff. (a former Chicago 
girl) was also heard. The artists played exquisitely and 
were vociferously encored. 

Mr. Lachaume was the assisting artist and played the 
accompaniments well. FLORENCE FRENCH 


great technicians. 


came the Chaconne. 





E. Ellsworth Giles. 


E. Ellsworth Giles. the tenor who made such a hit at 
the last Rubinstein concert at the Waldorf, when he had 
to sing a double encore after a group of songs, has been 
engaged as one of the soloists for the coming season at 
the New York Chautauqua. 

Last week in a course concert of the Harlem Y. M. 
C. U., associated with well-known artists, he made his 
customary hit. Thursday night he sang at a musicale in 
Brooklyn. Monday night he was one of the soloists at 
the 106th anniversary of Howard Lodge at Masonic 
Temple. March 6 he sings Gaul's “Holy City” at the 
Central Presbyterian Church 
the Harlem Handel Society concert 


March 15 he is soloist at 





The John Church Company’s Publi- 
cations. 


HE following are some of the recent dates showing 
when compositions published by the John Church 
Company were performed: 


Lesson with the Famn...........--++esseeeeees cetpnet Guy d’Hardelct 
Miss Jessie Wood (January 29)..........+++- Bloomsbury, England 
Miss Florence Stone (January 29)... ..Hackney, Englan:! 
Miss Edith Welling (January 31).............- Brighton, England 
Miss Edith Welling (February 1)............ Chichester, England 
Mile. Mara Mely (February 1)...........-.- Kensington, England 


Miss Clorinda Thurtle (February 2)........ ..-..London, England 
Miss Clorinda Thurtle (February 7).. Avondale Hall, London 
Miss Marie Tempest (February 8) Queen's Hall, London 
Mrs. Hurle Hobbs (February 8). Edmonton, England 





Necklace of Love...........+- iat diodes ...Ethelbert Nevin 
Miss Florence Lee (January 30)...... Bishops Stortford, England 
Miss Florence Lee (February 3).. .. Bayswater, England 


> 


cxcbonbavedete .-Hope Temp 
....Nottingham, England 


If This Be Loving............+-.+++0++ 
Mile, Marian McKenzie (January 29). 
Mile. Marian McKenzie (January 30), 

St. Martin's Town Hall, London 





The Sweetest Flower that Blows............ sseeseees+-C. B. Hawley 
Mile. Marian McKenzie (January 29)..... .Nottingham, England 
Mile. Marian McKenzie (January 30), 

St. Martin’s Town Hall, London 

Miss Marguerite Saunders (January 30)..... Kensington, England 
Miss Marguerite Saunders (February 10), 

Birkbeck Institute, London, England 

Miss Marguerite Saunders (February 9).....Kensington, England 

jodéopvapooeeeé Dudley Buck 

Bayswater, England 
London, England 
Leyton, England 


In Maytime.. ‘ 
Miss Florence Lee (February 3) 
Miss Edith Poyntz (February 13) 
Miss Edith Poyntz (February 14) 

In Memoriam...... —_ . : Liza Lehmann 
Kennerley Rumford (February -Hastings, England 


w 
~ 


Chaminac« 
Brighton, England 
Chichester, Englana 


Jewels of Night.. ‘ 
Miss Edith Welling (January 30) 
Miss Edith Welling (February 1) 


\ll for You , 
J. Peachey (February 8) 


Guy d’Hardelot 
tayswaier, England 
Endymion. Liza Lehman 

Miss Esther Palliser (February ®) 

Miss Esther Pallister (February 0) 


Manchester, England 
Bradford, England 


Ethelbert Nevin 
Leonards, England 
Tunbridge Wells, England 


Gondoliers (from A Day in Venice) 
Mile. Janotha (February 6) : St 


Mile. Janotha (February 7) 


Miniature Polonaise (Op. 47) ’ Herr G. Liebling 


Herr G. Liebling (composer), (February 7), 
King’s Hall, London, England 
Herr G. Liebling (composer), (February 14), 
Steinway Hall, London, England 


Detroit. 


HE season here has been spasmodic, one might say 
There is alternately a rush of concerts and of artists 
all within a few days, then a long intermission with not 
even a stray attraction to relieve the monotony. Conse 
quently there is no matter for a regular musical diary 
The Y. M. C. A. has given this year a better Star Course 
than ever before. The Chicago Symphony Orchestra and 
The au 
diences for these concerts were splendid as regards size and 
appreciativeness. There is 
a magnetic something in his playing that inspires an ever 


William H. Sherwood were here late in December 
Sherwood is a music tonic 


growing interest, and it is a matter of course that I go to 
hear him every time he comes to Detroit. His scales are 
like nothing so much as running water, his piano effects 
like a summer breeze 

On the afternoon of that same day Emma Nevada re 
turned to us after a long absence 
much. Selden Pratt, the pianist, played mechanically well 


1 


Heinrich Meyn had a wrteched cold 
The program promised 


To one with chosed eyes it was enjoyable, but it is painful 
to see anyone use his muscles, and in so tense a fashion, 
to draw the sound from the piano 

Clara Kalisher is an artist in enunciation, her range is 
good, and her voice of interesting quality 

How could Nevada but conquer her audience 
ing as she does 
skill and the most beautiful and perfect diminuendo effects 
imaginable? 

The Tuesday Musicale, under whose auspices Elsa 
Ruegger, Margaret Stilwell and De Pachmann have ap 
peared this year, deserves a great measure of praise and 
hearty thanks from Detroiters for the treats it has pro 
vided us. On January 9 Elsa Ruegger and Margaret Stil 
well came, played and captivated us. 
valuable possession for an artist, and Elsa Ruegger’s per 
sonality is fascinating. The fact that both these artists are 
so young, and had so brilliantly commenced their artistic 
careers, heightened the interest. Miss Stilwell occasioned 
great surprise because her slight build did not warrant our 
expecting such big effects as she produced \ woman 
‘cellist possesses unusual interest, if only for the novelty 
of it. Elsa Ruegger, through her ’cello, told us the most 


possess 


charm of manner. marvelous technical 


Personality is an in 





OURIER. 
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charming things in an original and forceful way of her 
own that won unanimous and warm praise for her solo 
work. 

On February 6 the Chopinesque De Pachmann came 
and played to a very large audience 
Hofmann concert, with Mark Hambourg 
Thursday, February 8, 


The second 
waited for most eagerly, occurred 
with a packed house as evidence of Detroit's appreciation 
of Mr Reese Davies Quinby was 
a delightfully satisfactory artist. A high, unusually sweet 


Hofmann’s effors. Mrs 


voice, excellent enunciation and a beautiful stage presence 
won for her instant favor 
Alfred Hofmann played “O Cara Memoria” in 


spirit and to good effect on that most expressive of instru 


artistic 


ments, the ’cello 
Mark Hambourg walked directly to the piano and lost 
himself immediately in the sorcery of his own music. After 
Bach-Liszt, the applause 
then took a 
All proph 


the Prelude and Fugue, A minor 
was a study in itself. The audience sat quiet 
deep breath and burst into thunderous clapping 
ecies concerning this young master of technique had been 
The black key Etude Nocturne in G major and 
A flat, were played with a sureness of touch and a 


verified 
Ballade, 


lightning rapidity that were awesome. Gavotte Moderne, ot 


his own composition, showed the tremendous octave work 
in which he is nothing short of marvelous 

The Detroit Philharmonic, with Miss Dyas as soloist 
gave a concert, and that is as much as [| know of it. To 
keep track of all the local affairs is an impossibility, unless 


notice ts sent to me 

The funny part of it is there is nothing so satisfying to 
these same as press notices. The musical people here cer 
value THe Musica When the National 


Edition came I went at 10:30 that morning to secure an 


(OURIER 


tainly 


extra copy, and there wasn’t one to be had for love or 
money. All sold by half past 9 

Why should the correspondent solicit admittance? The 
favor is to them, not to me. It certainly is so far from 
a pleasure to listen to some of the so-called concerts and 
musicales that I don’t court them too eagerly. I must 
say in justice that many of the local programs are excel 
lent in quality and a help to music students 

I am glad to announce that the Detroit Symphony Or 
chestra has at last adjusted itself to the evident satisfac 


Frank 
Arthur Depew resumed directorship, and the last 


tion of all concerned. Upon the resignation of 
Briscoe, 
Treville as soloist, was declared 


Alleluia! 
Dexter, an ardent exponent and pupil of 


concert, with Yvonne de 
by the press a success 
Mrs. Joh 


Marchesi, gave on Friday, the 16th, a song recital to 


demonstrate the results of the great voice teacher's 


methods 


At a Boer relief concert Mrs. Revenaugh Wolff, a new 
comet le “Summer,” 
Chaminade, and 


sang in exquisite voice and sty 


“Song Fairy Bemberg There is n 
doubt that Mrs. Wolff will assume 


the singers of Detroit E 


a foremost place among 


K. Ape 


Mrs. Stella Prince Stocker. 


Mrs. Stella Prince Stocker has just finished a short but 


very successful tour The following brief notices will in 
dicate the enthusiasm with which her illustrated lectures 


on Childhood and Music and American Music have been 


received 
It was easy to be seen that the theory and practice of music wer 
at her tongue’s end and ker finger tip 


There is nothing in music from telling children pretty stories about 





the art to leading an orchestra that Mrs. Stocker cannot do and dk 
well.—Bloomington Pantagrap! 

Her charm of voice and manner I can never describe Blooming 
ton Bulletin 

The Woman's Club is to be congratulated for bringing to this cit 


so able a lecturer and one so gifted in music.—Jacksonville Tournal 
Mrs. Stella Prince Stocker is delightful in her talk 
childhood 


her and her charming little singer, Master Arthur 


m music and 
One cannot help an appreciation f the beautiful wit 


Springfield New 


SOUSA ano xis Bano. 


THE OFFICIAL AMERICAN 
BAND AT THE 


PARIS EXPOSITION. 


Sixteenth Semi-Annual Tour. 





1900. 
MARCH TOWN 
Thu 1 Macomb..... iit 
- 1 CPEEMOT occcccccccecs “ 
Fri 2 Chillicothe Mo 
; 2 St. Joseph ~ 
Sat. 8 Lawrence Kan 
- 3 Topeka 2 
Sun 4 Kansas City..... Mo 
Mon 65 Nebraska City....Neb 
” 5 ln. ¢stegueeds = 
Tues. 6 Omaha.. * 
Wed. 7 Sioux City lowa 
MANAGEMENT : 


EVERETT R. REYNOLDS, 
ASTOR COURT, NEW YORK. 


European Tour, April to Octo- 
ber, 1900. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 











MUSIC GOSSIP 
a OF GOTHAM. 


NEw YorK, February 26, 1900. 


ISS SALLY F. AKERS is well known as a 
singer, and is becoming better known as a 
composer, for her songs have decided indi- 
viduality and the music is exactly suited to 
the text. Several of her songs have been published by 
Mills, Luckhardt & Belder, and are making their way. 
The first of two recitals occurred at Sherry’s last Mon- 
day, and found an interested audience in attendance, who 
found prepared for their delectation a program of modern 
composers, with slight exception, and as a novelty the 
musical idyl, “Good-night, Babette,” by Liza Lehmann, 
the two parts taken by Miss Akers and Miss Chapman. 
Miss Akers sang with dramatic intensity the “Blue Bell,” 
by Frank S. Hastings, so that it was most effective. This 
latter song is written in popular style, not high, and is 
sure to find favor among singers who already know his 
‘Red Rose” and other songs so well. The idyl, mostly 
in minor mood, was interesting, well done, and the effect 
heightened by the violin, Miss Emma Pilat, and the ’cello, 
Miss Lillian Littlehales, with Mrs. C: B. Foote at the 


piano 








x * » 


The Murio-Celli concert, given for the benefit of Miss 
Emma A. Dambmann, who has suffered such misfortune 
in being ill, thrown from a car, and in various ways 
hindered in her career, was attended by a goodly sized 
audience, who heard the following artists: Misses Mary 
Helen Howe, Charlotte Sleeth, Ruby Harkness, Augusta 
Detmer, sopranos; Misses Beatrice Roderick and Bertha 
Frobisher, contraltos; Signo Mario del Sol, tenor; Edward 
©’ Mahony, bass; Pedro de Salazar, violin: Signor Ludo- 
vico de Lerenzo, pianist, and the chief songstress of the 
evening, Miss Eleanore Broadfoot, contralto, by permis- 
sion of Mr. Grau. Miss Dambmann herself was unable to 
sing, as she is not yet recovered from her accident and 
illness. 

With this array of artists, all more or less devoted to the 
traditions of the Italian school, a genuinely Italian con- 
cert was to be expected, and operatic airs from “Dinorah,” 
“Roberto,” “Sicilian Vespers.” &c., were sung by those 
above named. 

Miss Broadfoot sang Madame Murio-Celli’s “The 
Soldier’s Bride” so well that she perforce had to sing an 
encore, in this case the Saint-Saéns aria, ““My Heart.” 
One of the principal successes of the evening was that of 
Miss Charlotte Sleeth, who sang the “Roberto” aria. This 
young girl has a sweet yet powerful voice, of wide range, 
ind took the high C’s in the aria with ease: she got a 
vociferous encore, and undoubtedly has a future in the 
song world. 

The veteran O’Mahony sank his “O tu Palermo” aria 
with such expression and genuine Italian transport—in- 
deed this man is an Italian artist in all but name—that he, 
too, got an encore, singing the ditty concerning “Simon 
the Cellarer,” and his liking for wine and women—except- 
ing old Margery. 

Pianist de Lorenzo played with brilliance, and made 
especial effect with the Eleventh Hungarian Rhapsodie: 
he is a pianist of merit. 

The other Murio-Celli pupils all did well, and helped 
brighten the concert materially, and the closing number, 
a semi-chorus, the waltz-song “Gloria Alla Belta,” by 
\rditi, closed the concert with pretty effect, for the young 
singers’ voices sounded most charming. The good 
Madame Muri-Celli has another good deed to her credit, 
and the proceeds of the concert aid a worthy singer. 


* * * 


Ruby Gerard Braun‘is a young violinist of Newark, 
N. J., a member of the Women’s String Orchestra, and the 
Philo Club of that city recently gave her a benefit. 


* * * 


rhe second of the musicales given by the New York 
city branch of the New York State Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation was in Harlem, at the roomy quarters of the 
Price Conservatory, corner Seventh avenue and 125th 
street, and here something like a hundred or more people 
came to hear the following participants, to hear something 
from the officers of the association as to the coming meet- 
ing at Saratoga, and to quaff some of the claret punch pro- 
vided for the thirsty musicmakers. Emma J. Southard, 
pianist; Madame Luisa Cappiani, a talk on the aims of the 
association; Edward Strong, tenor; Albertus Shelley, vio- 
linist; Miss Rosenberg, pianist, and F. W. Riesberg, the 
secretary-treasurer, on the work of the association as at 
present carried on, the prospects for the coming meeting, 
financial report, &c. Interest in the association increases 
with every one of these musical evenings, and new mem- 


bers come in after suth a meeting. Accompanists were 
Miss Kate Stella Burr and F. W. Riesberg. 

The next meeting will be held on March 16, Friday 
evening, at Flushing, where Professor and Mrs. F. J. Kir- 
pal have tendered the use of their fine big mansion, with 
halls as large as city flats, to the association. 

a 

Francis Carrier, baritone, is making a name for himself 
in his tour with the Wilczek Concert Company, composed 
as follows: Miss Bernadine Sargent, soprano; Miss Eva 
Hawkes, alto; Francis Carrier, baritone; Wad Stephens, 
pianist, with Franz Wilczek, solo-violinist. At Scranton, 
Pa., the company had a large house, and pleased generally, 
the papers saying the company was one of the biggest 
treats of the season. 

Said the Scranton Tribune of Carrier, after making 
special mention of Violinist Wilczek: 

Francis Carrier, baritone, would probably rank next, his splendid 
voice filling the entire auditorium, and. especially when Adams’ 
“Adieu, Marie,” was rendered by him, produc'ng a notable effect on 
the audience. He was enthusiastically encored, and, after bowing his 
thanks, sang another selection. 

Carrier will return to New York in about three weeks. 

* * * 


Mrs. Joseph F. Knapp’s testimonial to Miss Clara E. 
Stutsman, at the Hotel Savoy, enlisted the artistic collabora- 
tion of the following artists: Soprano, Miss Effie Stewart; 
contraltos, Madame Dorlon-Lowe, contralto Dr. Storrs’ 
Church, Miss Clara E. Stutsman; baritone, Lewis Wil- 
liams; violinist, Miss Laura Phelps; pianists, Miss Marie 
Louise Cadmus, Harry E. Arnold; recitationist, Miss Anna 
Louise White; accompanists, Miss Marie Louise Cadmus, 
Miss Frances Bostwick Lynch, Sidney Lowe. Mrs. Knapp’s 
well-known generosity and special interest in young and 
deserving musicians is one of the features of her character, 
and the good she is constantly doing no one knows; except- 
ing that these things occasionally do leak out. 

Another act of generosity on her part was the giving of 
a Steinway grand piano to the McAuley Mission, on West 
Thirty-fourth street. People die, but the good deeds 
live on! 

i 

Joseph P. Donnelly, the Brooklyn organist, gave a studio 
recital last week at 335 Flatbush aventie, when the following 
appeared: Miss Eleanor Deegan, soprano; John F. Clarke, 
tenor; Mrs. Agnes Butler, soprano, with Mrs. Joseph P. 
Donnelly, pianist. The latter part of the program was given 
to the singing of these new songs, composed by Mr. Don- 
nelly: “To a Broken Lute” (MS.): “Donald So True.” 9 
Scotch ballad; “Maurine.” a serenade; “Serenata” (MS.) , 
“The Shepherdess’ Song” (MS.) 


* * * 


Miss Emma Thursby’s usual Friday afternoon at her 
studio, 603 Carnegie Hall, was largely attended this week, 
Mrs. Ole Bull, of Boston, widow of the famous Norwegian 
violinist, being her guest of the day. 

It was a great musical treat to those who were present. 

Mrs. Morris Black, contralto, who has become so popular 
since her return to America, sang several charming selec- 
tions. 

Leo Lieberman, tenor, and Master Earl Gulick, boy so 
prano, also gave great pleasure. 

Miss Grace Mai Clair and Miss Florence Loomis, both 
very promising pupils of Miss Thursby, showed very care- 
ful training and did great credit to their teacher. 

Among those present were M. and Madame Saleza. of 
the opera; Miss Broadfoot. Mrs. Morris Black, Miss Kath- 
erine Ruth Heyman, Mrs. Joseph Knapp, Mrs. I. S. Boyn- 
ton, Mrs. Clarence Rice, Mrs. Frank Russak, Mrs. Léon 
Havier, Mrs. Achille Errani, Maurice Devries, Edward 
Grossman, Mr. and Mrs. Adolph Obrig, Comte de Wierz- 
bicki, Mrs. Hugh Chisholm, Mrs. Frederick Mathan. 

F. W. Rresserc. 


Kaltenborn Orchestra. 
HE Kaltenborn Orchestra, which made such a “hit” at 
Mrs. George Gould’s musicale a short time ago, con- 
tinues busy. One of the most important appearances near 
at hand will be on March 17, when Mr. Kaltenborn and his 
orchestra will give an elaborate program at the New York 
Athletic Club. 

It will be noticed that this club has become very musical 
this season (a good example for other social clubs to fol- 
low), this being Mr. Kaltenborn’s eleventh concert at this 
one club. 

In May Mr. Kaltenborn will conduct his orchestra at 
Montclair, N. J., and later at the Albany festival and at 
Syracuse. Bookings are pending for the orchestra at Yon- 
kers, Brooklyn, Carnegie Hall. New York, and Newark, 
N. J. The Kaltenborn Orchestra has taken part in a num- 
ber of choral concerts, which Mr. Kaltenborn himself has 
not conducted, but these engagements keep his orchestra 
busy, and in this way he holds the same men together, and 
manages to give them a great deal to do. 

It is to be hoped that a couple of years will find a perma- 
nent orchestra for this ambitious and talented young con- 
ductor. 





Hambourg Recital. 


ARK HAMBOURG, the magnetic young pianist 
from Russia, gave his fifth and last recital at Men- 
delssohn Hall Monday afternoon before leaving on his 
Western tour That this remarkable artist possesses an 
astonishing repertory was again illustrated from the list 
of compositions presented as his recital Monday. The 
numbers follow: 





PEE bbtdbcebtes teeth botbeus cbedtesecckubiece ssdeses Gluck-Saint-Saéns 
ye Se | pee S| Paens bart ne meee yes Beethoven 
OS ia eekan hawk . (och tiebees bac 2 vc b 0b 0h thneddccseuctewedousece Scarlatti 
GN is 8s nhkd bees <p pdch<guditeeteteecesoesety ..-- Searlatt: 
ig cu dikneudccectucstdipases a seiowaweie Sgambati 
NED dca scnccedas EC abempd pobdataoet nies ceetngos enews ...Chopin 
Two Studies......... : ii sin cocdopuadare ....Chopin 
Ballade, A flat........... Ake aust je Ghads Weck ahh obasbipul ¢0d .Chopin 


i. eekevae te : nnpcalaiited .. Leschetizky 
I I 6 ois on Sve de dicecs <volkus gespennsencusbanees Rubinstein 
La Fileuse...... ihebscticcd Soacceecavardabeeutiases saupaed ...Meleer 
I aii bin c crab eedidibbe vs wisctécwbuews Franchetti-Hambourg 


Those who recall the programs of the previous New York 
recitals will realize that the last one contained works in 
marked contrast to the others. Hambourg is nothing if not 
an electric artist. He plays all styles of compositions with 
the variety which they demand. When he plays a Liszt 
Rhapsody he fairly startles his hearers with his power. 
Beethoven he interprets with the intellectual breadth and 
accuracy of a Von Biilow. When he comes to Chopin he is 
entrancing. 

One of the studies by the Polish composer upon the pro- 
gram last Monday was the one on the black keys in G flat 
This is the study which dazzles the feminine portion of 
audiences, and Monday was no exception to the rule. Ham 
bourg was compelled to repeat this brilliant study on Mon 
day. 

To do justice to each composition played upon the 
above program would require more space than is allowed 
in this issue, so the reader must be content with the com- 
prehensive criticism in a few. lines that Hambourg. as 
heretofore, spellbound his hearers 

In addition to repeating the one Chopin study. the pi 
anist played three encores, a folksong arranged by him- 
self, the Liszt Hungarian Rhapsody No. 11, and a 
gavotte, one of his own compositions. The hall was 
crowded as usual 


Hildegard Hoffmann’s Triumphs. 
N American singer whose progress is being watched 
with more than ordinary interest is Miss Hildegard 
Hoffmann, of Brooklyn. Already she holds one of the 
best choir positions in the great borough of churches 
She is in constant demand for concerts and musicales out 
of town. Her charming personality. combined with a 
beautiful voice, call forth many flattering comments. Re 
cently Miss Hoffmann appeared as one of the soloists at 
a concert given by the Mozart Club, of Pittsburg. at the 
Carnegie Hall, in that thriving town in Western Pennsyl 
vania. The work presented at the concert was Berlioz’s 
“Damnation of Faust.” Subjoined are some of the no 
tices from the Pittsburg papers: 


Miss Hoffmann sang the role of Marguerite with much grace. Her 
voice is sweet and clear, a soprano, which, though not heavy, is full 
of the lighter qualities and is rich and thrilling in its tones. Her 
Marguerite was one of the most charming roles heard in the Carne 
gie Music Hall this season.—Commercial Gazette 





Miss Hildegard Hoffmann, of Brooklyn. N. Y., essayed the part of 
Marguerite. The only fault to find was that the production does not 
give her more lines to sing. Her voice has rare beauty and sweet 
ness. Her notes are rounded in a fullness that is impressive, and 
her dramatie power is a great factor in making her the success she 
is. Her song in the opening of the fourth part was one of the mas 
terpieces of the evening, and the audience was so taken with it that 
it did mot realize that she had finished, and when she was about to 
be showered with well deserved app'ause, the drums and trumpets 
sounding a retreat broke in.—Post. 


Miss Hildegard Hoffmann, soprano, was the only one who got a 
fair round of applause, and she deserved more than she received for 
her singing of “There Was a King” and “My Heart with Grief I« 
Heavy.” She has a fine presence, a clear but not too strong tone 
and perfect enunciation.—Times. 





The soloists were all equal to their work. Miss Hoffmann made an 
exceptionally good impression in singing Marguerite. She is a 
woman of splendid presence and sings with a rare art. This work 
makes demands upon her technic and she finds it easily within her 
range. Two long and difficult solos, one when first she appears and 
another while she waits for Faust, were beautifully given, while her 
portion of a duet with Faust was one of the concert’s great charms 

-Dispatch. 





Miss Hildegard Hoffmann, the soprano, and a newcomer, combined 
the virtues of a fine voice, fine method and a charming personality 
Chronicle. 





Miss Hildegard Hoffmann, soprano, received her well merited ap 
plause, and some appreciation of her work was shown.—Daily News. 





De Paclimann to Write a Book on Chopin. 

One of the most prominent publishing houses of this 
city has made a liberal offer to Vladimir de Pachmann 
to write a book on Chopin and the true interpretation of 
his works. As De Pachmann’s name and artistic reputa- 
tion are constantly connected with that of the great Polish 
composer, Chopin. no doubt the book will create a good 
deal of interest in the musical as well as the literary 
world. 
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Thrane’s Triumvirate. 

NNOUNCEMENT was made in these columns last 
A week that Petschnikoff and Hambourg, with La- 
chaume, were booked for a Pacific Coast tour. The date 
is now set for the opening concert in San Francisco. It 
will be with orchestra, M. Lachaume conducting, on 
Easter Monday, April 16. There will be a recital in Oak 
land the following day, April 7, and the first San Fran- 

cisco recital will take place on the 18th 

For the first three appearances in California of this 
superb combination of artists (already known as Thrane’s 
Triumvirate) the following programs have been arranged 
Not only will they be record breakers by their own im 
portance and interest, but because of the masterly inter 
pretation these remarkable young Russians will give both 
in solo and ensemble. 

Not even New York has had an opportunity to hear 
Petschnikoff and Hambourg play two or three times on 
the same program, and the Californians will have an espe 
cially fine chance to get better acquainted with them, their 
work and their capacity as artists in the same space ol 
time than has any other section of the country. The Oak 
land program will be repeated in San Francisco on April 
20. 

Here are the programs, which speak for themselves: 
\PRIL 16, ORCHESTRAL CONCERT, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 

M. Aime Lachaume, conductor 


PROGRAM 


(iverture, Hebriden, op. 26. ‘ . Mendelssohn 
Orchestra 
Concerto, No. 4, in D minor, op. 70 (piano and orchestra)... Rubinstein 


M, Mark Hambourg 


Suite, op. 46, Peer Gynt . Grieg 
Orchestra 
Concerto, op. 35, in D major (violin and orchestra)....Tschaikowsky 
M. Alexandre Petschnikoff 
Nocturne . Chopin 
[wo Studies Chopin 
Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 2 Liszt 


M. Hambourg 
Concerto, op. 64, in E minor (last two movements) Mendelssohn 
M. Petschnikoff. 
Rakoczy March, from Damnation of Faust Berlioz 


Orchestra 


APRIL 17, RECITAL PROGRAM, OAKLAND, CAL 
Sonata, piano and violin .......... Schumann 
MM. A. Petschnikoff and A. Lachaume 
Fantasie Appassionata... 
M. Alexandre Petschnikoff 
Fantaisie (The Wanderer) 
M. Mark tiambourg 


Zigeunerweisen Sbcceses 


Vieuxtemp 
Schubert 


doce Sarasate 

M. Petschnikoff 
Leschetizky 
Berceuse : - Chopin 
Gavotte Moderne (G. Schirmer, New York) 


Intermezzo in octaves 


Hambourg 
M. Hambourg 
Midsummer Night's Dream Mendelssohn- Liszt 
APRIL 18, RECITAL PROGRAM, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 
Sonata, No, 3, in G major (violin and piano).... Grieg 
M. Petschnikoff and A. Lachaume 
Sonata, op. 57, Appassionata..... 
M. Mark Hambourg 
Concerto No. 2, in D minor 
M. Alexandre l’etschnikoff 


Beethoven 


Wieniawski 


Tempo di Ballo Scarlatti 
Capriccio ‘ ‘ Scarlatti 
Melodie ; , Gluck-Sgambati 


Variations nas Paganini- Brahms 
M. Hambourg 
Melodie + ‘ . Tschaikowsky 
Calabrese ...... bie seawes .. Bazzin 
Danse Macabre (for two pianos)........ . éé . Saint-Saens 
MM. Hambourg and Lachaume 








Gustav L. Becker. 

G USTAV L. BECKER gave his usual lecture-musicale 
on Saturday morning at his home, 1 West 1o4th 

street. The greater part of the morning was given to a 

copiously illustrated talk on the structural development of 

the musical systems of the Javanese, Japanese, Chinese, and 

\rabians, with general remarks on the characteristics of 
music in savage races. Mr. Becker, assisted by three of 
his pupils, gave the following supplementary program: 
“Chinese Lady Picking Mulberries,” Kelly; “In the 
Steppes of Central Asia,’ Borodin; “Indian Slumber 
Song,” Poldini; “No. 1 of Arthur Foote’s Poems After 
Khayyam; “Clair de Lune,” MacDowell; “Fantaisie and 
Dance of the Almees,”” David, (two pianos) ;*“Suleika,” 
Liszt. The incidental illustrations to the lecture weré 
played by Mr. Becker. The next musicale wil be on this 
sdme topic, using some of the excellent compositions’ ap- 
propriate that Mr. Becker was forced to omit on this oc- 
casion. 

Kaltenborn, Quartet Second Subscription Concert. 

The second subscription concert at Mendelssohn Hall, 
hy. the’ Kaltenborn String Quartet, will take place next 
Wednesday, March 7, when the following interesting pro- 
gram will be given: 

Quartet, op. 10s (first time)..... —_ b+ 0rtsnpthhetiie, Ee 
Concerto for two vwiolims. .............6..-ceecsseemeees ae . Bach 


-Schumann 
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Obituary. 


Mrs, A. H, Sherman. 
(Acton Horton.) 
HE Minneapolis representative of THe Musicat Cot 
rieER Mrs. A. H. Sherman, known as Acton Horton 
died suddenly in that city on February 20. For five years 
past she had been the able and faithful correspondent of 
this paper doing, in addition, a great deal of literary work 
both at home and abroad and her labors and efforts in be 
half of music in the Northwest must always be remembered 





MRS. A. H. SHERMAN. 
(Acton Horton.) 


by the community in which she was active. As a critic she 
displayed rare discernment and a conscientious effort to do 
justice to the composition as well as to the reproducing 
inger or player. 

When we take into consideration that she was during 
most of the time an invalid we can more fully grasp the 
nature of this devoted woman 

Her sister, Miss Gertrude Fannie Hinton will represent 
this paper henceforth in the same territory 


Thomas J. Guy. 

Dr. Thomas J. Guy, a musician and composer, died 
suddenly on the 18th in Troy, New York. Dr. Guy was 
born in Troy in 1833 and received a thorough musical 
education. He had been organist and choir director of 
St. Joseph’s Church for over forty-six years, and had com 
posed a number of masses, some of whieh have been sung 
in nearly all Catholic churches in the country. He was di 
rector of the Troy Oratorical Society, and the first pro- 
duction of Handel’s “Joshua” in this country 
under his direction. One of his best known compositions 
is an organ transcription of Liszt’s “Rakoczy March.” Dr 


was given 


Guy was prominent in politics and for nearly ten years 
was president of the Troy Board of Education. He is sur 
vived by a widow and son, Thomas H. Guy, a Troy law 
yer. 


William Sidell Chester. 


William Sidell Chester, the organist and choirmaster of 
St. George’s Protestant Episcopal Church, died last Thurs 
day at his residence, in this city, from typhoid fever. The 
funeral service held at the church last Saturday afternoon 
was conducted by Bishop Whittaker, of Philadelphia. A 
large delegation was present from the American Guild of 
Organists, of which the deceased musician was one of the 
founders. Mr. Chester was a man of great ability. Dur 
ing his ten years’ term as director of the music at St 
George’s he raised the standard of the works produced 
His Lenten organ recitals every year were very well at 
tended. Both in and out of the musical profession Mr 
Chester was a man highly esteemed, his magnetic person 
nality making for him a host of friends. Mr. Chester, who 
was born in New Jersey thirty-five years ago, leaves a 
widow. The interment was at Englewood 


Ida Branth. 


This clever violinist has been secured by the New York 
Ladies’ Trio, Miss Gisch having located in Chicago. The 
Trio are very fortunate in being able to capture such a 
talented artist and musician as Miss Branth, as her op 
portunities for ensemble practice have been, unusually 
good, and she excels in this line of work, besides being 
a very brilliant soloist, and having a charming person 
ality 





Albany May Music Festival. 


HE artists who have been engaged for the May Music 

Festival which takes place the week of May 6 are 

Mary Louise Clary, Evan Williams, Campanari, Julian 
Walker and Leo Stern. Other artists will be engaged 
The “Stabat Mater” will be one of the works given. 
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Western Maine Musical Association. 


New Business Management. 


HE annual meeting of the Western Maine Musical As 
sociation was held in the rooms of the Portland Sav 
ings Bank, Portland, Saturday afternoon, February 17. The 
following officers were elected: President, Edward A 
Noyes, Portland; vice-president, Henry H. Rice, Farming 
ton; clerk, Stephen C. Whitmore, Brunswick; treasurer 
John M. Gould, Portland; business manager, Stephen ( 
Whitmore, Brunswick; executive committee—Edward A 
Noyes, Portland; Frederick E. Boothby, Portland; John 
M. Gould, Portland; Stephen C. Whitmore, Brunswick ; 
Irving F. True, Yarmouth. For business reasons Albert 5 
Woodman declined to serve further as clerk or on the ex 
ecutive committee 
Ihe association is to relieve Mr. and Mrs. Chapman fron 
the arduous duties of the business management of the future 
festivals. They are to devote their entire time and labor to 
perfecting the musical program. It was voted that the high 
Voted to 
adjourn to March 24, at which time the question of artists 


standard of the festivals should be maintained 
for the next festival will be acted upon.—Lewiston ( Me.) 
Weekly Journal, February 22 


The Breitner Concert. 


UDWIG BREITNER gave his first grand orchestral 

concert at the Waldorf-Astoria last Monday afternoon 
before a distinguished and critical gathering. This was 
the program presented: 


Prélude pour un Drama, pour Orchestre Breitne: 


Fantaisie, Der Wanderer Schubert- Liszt 


Piano and orchestra 
Variations Symphoniques : Franck 
Piano and orchestra 


Elegie pour Orchestre . Breitner 


Rhapsodie d’ Auvergne. Saint-Saéns 
Piano and orchestra 

\ very trying scheme without doubt, and one bound to 
test the musical as well as the virtuoso qualities of the 
artist M. Breitner in every way stood the test and 
made a most personal, brilliant display on the side 
of pure, unaffected piano playing, and also revealed 
a well-balanced, scholarly temperament rhe romantic 
Schubert-Liszt music he read with intimate sympathy 
There was breadth and decision in the first allegro, ten 
derness and poetry in the adagio—here he intoned with 
solemn feeling the “Wanderer” motive—delicacy and swiit 
ness in the presto and power and fire in the finale. The 
pianist preserved a happy mean in his reading, for despite 
the rather gaudy garb of Liszt, Schubert's classica! as well 
as romantic leanings must not be lost sight of 

But it was in the two seldom heard Franck variations 
that M. Breitner made the deepest impression. Here the 
subjective artist was at his best. The ingenious, happily 
scored and pleasing suggestions of Brahms, allied with all 
that is best in the Gallic school of piano writing, were 
set forth with supple fingers and intellectual succinctness 
\ poor orchestra and mediocre conducting all but wrecked 
the accompaniments, besides completely burying the beau 
ties of the score. In Saint-Saéns’ effective, showy, but 
rather musically thin rhapsody, the solo player gave us a 
splendid example of endurance and bravura 

As a composer Breitner subscribes to’ the most modern 
creeds of form, expression and instrumentation The 
prelude was dramatic, the “Elegie” a simple, sad melody 
Both were made by an experienced hand Altogether 
this Parisian artist, who has elected to make his home it 
New York, deserves the heartiest commendation as pianist 
and composer As a teacher he takes the highest rank 


Lilian Carlismith and New York Ladies’ Trio. 


HIS organization, the reputation of which is estab 
lished all over the country as the standard for the 
presentation of the highest class music and artistic inter 
pretation, will make another tour, beginning March 1, of 
five weeks’ duration. The following program will be pre 
sented in the larger cities and colleges where they are 
engaged 
rio , Godard 
Piano soli 
Scherzo Brahms 


Romance Grinfeld 


Tarantelle Leschetizky 
Contralto aria, Amour viens aider (Samson and Delilah). .Saint-Saéns 
Violin Solo Concerto (two movements) Wieniawsk 
Trio No. 2 Chaminade 
Songs— 

An Ancient King Hensche 

An die Musik Schubert 

Je t’adore Massene 


"Cello solos 


Romance Mendelssohn 

Tarantelle Popper 
Song, with trio accompaniment 

An Irish Folksong Foote 
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CHATTANOOGA. 











308 West FIFTH STREET, q 
CHATTANOOGA, Tenn., February 19, 1900. ‘| 
UR city can’t boast of current attractions, although 
Paderewski will visist us, thanks to Manager Albert's 
superb managerial work. Hans Kronold played here under 
the auspices of the club in January. Eddy showed us some 
highly characteristic organ playing on January 4. 

Che Music Club, by the way, is doing some earnest work, 
but out of the cinders of an_ ill-conducted inactivity. 
lhrough this club a new impetus has been given to musical 
culture. Miss Bianca Noa, the secretary, deserves special 
mention. She is a pupil of Scharwenka. J. O. Caderz is the 
main rudder of this society. As a native of Prague this 
Bohemian violinist studied with Bennewitz. Was in the 
Royal Opera House there under both Seidl and Muck. Since 
coming to our continent he has received encomiums in 
Washington, D. C., where he belonged to a select music 
circle. He is a musician with an unusual amount of tech 
nic, comprising temperament and. intelligence. 

The choir of Sts. Peter and Paul deserves honorable 
mention. The quartet there present ambitious programs, on 
Sunday last giving Mozart’s Twelfth Mass creditably. 
Mrs. Pratt, contralto, is a serious musician, and a woman 
of strong mind and winning personality. The next pro- 
gram will be Second Mass in D, Gans’. The baritone solo 
will be given by F. A. Urso, brother of the renowned Ca 
milla 

F. H. Ormsby directs the choir at the First Baptist. He 
is of the Chicago Music College, also pupil of Phelps. Is 
with us now, but does outside concert work. Was with 
Bendix as tenor in the Slater Grand Concert Company ; also 
with Sherwood on a Northern tour. He is a young man 
of promise, with finely developed voice of wide range. 

Professor Teichfuss, of Chattanooga School of Music, is 
doing good work here. Combines voice teaching and piano 
technic 

R. L. Smith is known to the readers of THe Courter 
through his songs. At present he is located here. conduct- 
ing a successful class in piano and harmony. 

McCarty. 


NEW HAVEN. 


NEw HAVEN, Conn., February 14, 1900. 


HE height of the musical season in New Haven was 
reached last evening by the presentation of “Elijah” 
by the Gounod Society, an organization numbering some 
300, under the direction of Emilio Agramonte, and an 
orchestra made up of players from the New Haven Sym- 
phony and New York Symphony societies. The soloists 
were Miss Jenny Corea, soprano; Mrs. S. S. Thompson, 
soprano; Mrs. Marian Van Duyn, alto, and Evan 
Williams, tenor. 
The Gounod Society is a remarkable body of singers. 
Seldom is the chorus work of an oratorio a feature, but 


last night even the excellent soloists had to divide honors 
with them. The orchestra did not at ail times maintain the 
standard of excellence which was aimed for, but with so 
little rehearsing two sets of men living 75 miles apart can- 
not be expected to do better. 

Miss Corea, of Geo. W. Chadwick’s church, Boston, 
was the principal soprano. She came a stranger, but left 
with many friends here. 

Mrs. Thompson, of this city, who three years ago sang 
the soprano role at the May Festival, did well the parts 
assigned to the Youth. Her work always gives pleasure 
to New Haveners, and the little she had to do last even- 
ing was appreciated. 

Mrs. Van Duyn was new here also. Her voice is of 
pleasing quality, and was used effectively in the aria “Woe 
unto them.” 

Mr. Williams sang here recently with the Symphony, 
but last evening was evidently not in his old time voice. 
His work was nevertheless artistic, and while he certainly 
takes great liberties with rhythm, his temperamental in- 
terpretation was heartily received. 

Mr. Agramonte and the officers of the society have 
reason to feel proud of their last achievement. 

Sousa with his band played here recently to packed 
houses. 

Heinrich Gebhard, of Boston, was the soloist at the 
last Symphony concert, playing a Steinertone. 

Some of the important announcements for the coming 
May Festival are a lecture by W. J. Henderson, of the 
New York Times; the Kaltenborn String Quartet, which 
created a furore at the festival last year; the Gounod 
Society, in §. Coleridge Taylor's “Hiawatha” and 
Minnehaha,” also the first part of the “Creation.” A 
symphony orchestra will take the place of the usual 
operatic performance, and a ball takes place the first even- 
ing. The Women’s Choral Club, of Derby, Elbert F. 
Newton, director, is to sing, and the opening attraction 
will be a choral service by the boy choir of Trinity 
Church. ERZAHLER. 








DALLAS. 


DALLAS, Tex., January 25, 1900. 


UR city has had much since writing you last to in- 
terest its lovers of music. December 19 the Dallas 
Quartet Club, Will A. Watkin, director, gave their first 
recital this season, at Phoenix Hall, with =. Sig. Cline, 
mezzo soprano, and Clarence Ashendon, baritone, as 
soloists. There was a good audience present. 

The choral numbers were significant of conscientious 
work, evidenced by good attack and enunciation, but 
marred by constant falling from pitch. The soloists were 
well received, Mr. Ashendon especially delighting his 
hearers in his group of folksongs. 

January 19 the St. Cecilia Choral Club, Mrs. Jules D. 
Robérts, director, at their second recital this season, 
united two good things in one event by enabling a Dallas 
audience to hear for the first time Edward Baxter Perry, 
of Boston, Mass., who gave the second half of the pro- 
gram. The first half was by the club, which sang “The 
Lady of Shalott,” a beautiful cantata by Bendall, the in- 
cidental solos being sung by Miss Joan McCallam, of 
Sherman, Tex. Never in the history of the club has its 
own work been soegood. Their shading was fine and their 
modulations flawless. The club seems this season to be 
well balanced in the different parts, making the volume of 
tone as nearly perfect as can be. Miss McCallam’s pure 
lyric soprano was especially adapted to the pathetic solos 
incidental to the choral work. 

It seems foolish to try and add to Mr. Perry’s reputation 
in this simple letter from the far off West, but I feel com- 
pelled to testify to the impression he made upon his large 








audience. His marvelous technical security, depth of ex- 





pression and velvety touch with the giit of sight would 
rank him an artist; without it he becomes phenomenal. 

Good fortune seemed still to smile upon the St. Cecilia 
Club when on January 23 a packed house greeted Julia 
Rivé-King upon the occasion of their second artist 
recital this season. Her program, she says, is a favorite 
one in New York city. 

She was suberb, and judging from the applause after 
each number and the age silence during the extremely 
classical program Dallas may lay claim to being a musical 
city. Madame King was kind enough to remain in the 
city until the following afternoon, thus affording a great 
many the pleasure of meeting her at an informal but 
pleasant reception, tendered her by the ladies of the St. 
Cecilia Club. Music. 





Kathryn C. McGuckin. 


ATHRYN C. McGUCKIN, contralto, has been 

meeting with great success this season. Of her re 

cent appearance in Harrisburg the papers have this to 
say of her: 

Miss McGuckin came with a well established reputation, her sing 
ing with the Paur Orchestra in New York and with Damrosch in 
Philadelphia giving her a position in the musical world. A more 
mellow, resonant and thrilling voice has never been heard in Harris 
burg.—Harrisburg (Pa.) Patriot. 





Miss McGuckin, who comes with a well established reputation, 
completely entranced her audience. Her voice and personality are 
exceedingly pleasing. She appeared to especial advantage in “Mio 
Fernando” (Donizetti).—Harrisburg (Pa.) Telegraph. 

On February 14 she sang in Philadelphia with the 
Choral Society, under the direction of Henry Gordon 
Thunder. Mendelssohn's “Hymn of Praise’ and Rossini’s 
“Stabat Mater” were the works given, the soloists, in ad- 
dition to Miss McGuckin, being Jennie Foell, soprano; 
Theodore Van Yorx, tenor, and Arthur Beresford, bass. 
Her work in both numbers was eminently successful; so 
much so, in fact, that she has since been engaged to do 
the “Stabat Mater” in Pittsburg on March 12 and in Phil 
adelphia March 19, under the direction of Frederick 
Maxson. 


The “Fac ut Portem,” a piéce de résistance, was sung by Miss Mc 
Guckin with great skill. The number was rendered in the key in 
which it was written and which demands the use of the high G 
sharp, a recognized difficulty for a contralto, a feat, however, which 
was easily accomplished by Miss MecGuckin.—Philadelphia (Pa.) 
Telegraph. 





Miss Kathryn McGuckin was the alto, and she exhibited the un 
usual range of her voice by singing both the alto and the second 
soprano parts.— Philadelphia Bulletin. 


Miss McGuckin was heard to advantage in the contralto role. She 
was always broad and intelligent in her delivery, especially in the 
duet, “Quis est Homo,” and the beautiful solo, “Fac ut Portem.” 
Philadelphia Item. 





Miss McGuckin did creditable work in the ““‘Hymn” and sang the 
soprano part in the “Stabat Mater” with fine effect.—Philadelphia 
(Pa.) Record. 





Pittsburg Orchestra. 
HE second and last concert of the Pittsburg Orchestra 
took place at Carnegie Hall on Monday night. Sara 
Anderson was the soloist. 








___ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 
MISS HARRIET A. HALE, 
VOCAL CULTURE. 
610 Chamb Cc Building. 
Methods certified to by Masters. 


London, England. 


Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, 
Scientific Voice Training for Singers, Speakers 
and Stammerers. 
18 Eant’s Covrr Souarz, Loupon, S. W. 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Principal, WILLIAM H. CUMMINGS, Esq. 
Established by the Corporation of London, 1880. 
All branches of Music, Elocution and Languages 




















taught. 

Improvisation, Accom Sight Sin 
Sight Readi Ma gy Oren 
Operatic an mber Music Classes. Second 


studies at greatly reduced rates. Scholarships, 

prizes, &c., given. 

Pees from £1 118. 6d. to £4 148. 6d. per term 
of twelve weeks. 

Staft of 130 Professors. Over students. 
Resident Lady Superintendent. Sepectes and 
full particulars of the Sonsetary. 

By order of the Committee, 

HILTON CARTER, Secretary. 

Victoria Embankment, London, E. C. 


MME. MORIANI, 


Private Academy for Voice Training and School 
for Opera. Complete Training for Voice, Style and 
the Different Repertoires. 

adame Moriani, in consequence of tne great 
number of applications received, has now estab- 
lished | ently in London. 
tations (private and classes). 
For terms and particu Me to . 


write 
i: by a7 Upper Baker Street, N. W. 
Mr. ERNEST SHARPE, 
Vv Teacher. 
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Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Voice Production 
and the Zsthetics of Singing 


at the Royal College of Music and the 
Guildhall School of Music, 
14 Trebovir Road, Earl’s Court, S. W., London. 


Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 
Academy for the Higher Development of 


Pianoforte Playing. 
Patroa and Honorary Examiner, M. Papgrewsxt. 


For prospectus apply to the » 
eCliftes Gas. Maids Hil London, W. 
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Concert and Theatrical Direction: 


JOSEPH SMITH, 


8 Via Rondinrelli P. P., 
FLORENCE, ITALY. 
Operatic Engagements managed and negotiated. 
Personal Supervision of Concert Tours in Italy. 


Correspondence with leading Impressari in Italy, 
and for Paris, London and New York. 


SIGNOR ORESTE BIMBONI, 


Perfection in the Art of 
scrysend Sage Progice, Qa aro tet 
Scalchi, Melba, Nordica. 

18 Viale del Campo di Marte, 
Florence, Italy. 

FLORENCE, ITALY.— private 
eg yy hg eS 
(ines bervice. Be.) Elvira Pee em s Via 


eli , 











MASSIMO CIAPINI, 
Principal baritone in some of the most important 





Vi Instructi peratic Perfection. 
Stage Practice. 
Care of Musical Courier 
5 Via Rondinelli, Florence, Italy. 





Madame ELISA FIASCHI, 
of Mme. Laxpi,) 


(Pupil 
Graduate with Dipk of the Conservatory of Milan. 








ia Voice and the 
Specialty py —! Correction of 


FLORENCE: . 13 Via Garibaldi. 





MILAN. 
Theatrical Agency Fano. 


«IL MONDO ARTISTICO.” 


The most esteemed ageacy in italy. 
The journal mest widely circulated. 





GHEV. CH. LOVAT! CAZZULANI, 
for in the 
r went Gere ? Muted Director sat, 


and the most autographs 
Vi M Botto 
assisted by ae ketene ated tae 


Rh 


epertaey. ‘erms moderate. 
RINO, MILAN, ITALY. 
will be 


by Theatrical 
which Chev. Ch. Lovati Cazzulani is proprietor. 








M. HISSEM De MOSS, 
0 of Music, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ATLANTA. 


J. LEWIS BROWNE, 


Musical Director. 


(Three manual pipe organ—in Studio—for lessons 
and practice.) 


New York. 











BELLE NEWPORT, 
CONTRALTO. 


Address: 120 East Highty-sixth street, or Wolf- 
sohn’s Musical Bureau, 131 E. f7th st., New York. 





SALLY FROTHINGHAM AKERS, 


Soprano. 
Concert and Ballad Singing. 
Address: 107 East 27th Street, New York. 





EDWIN CARY 


Ceacher of the Piano, 


Si West Sist Street, . 
NEW YORK. 








e0c0oD To 
NEws SINGERS 


S 
gir, et, 
we SIGHT REALING, °d 
Teach Yourself and Others to Sing At Sight, 


No Syllables. Send stamp for article, 
“Why Syliabies Should Not Be Used.” 
Address 


H. E. WOODRUFF, 140 W. 105th St, NEW YORK, 
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D. H. BALDWIN & GO. 





Baldwin ) CINCINNATI, 

. INDIANAPOLIS, 
Ellington ‘PIANOS. LOUISVILLE, 
Valley Gem) CHICAGO. 


Hamilton Organs. CATALOGUES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION, sss. 


STRICH & ZEIDLER, 


Producers of High Class Pianos—Upright and Grand, 
134TH STREET AND BROOK AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


OPULAR PEASE PIANO CO, 


EASE Factories: West 43d Street. 
Office and Salesrooms : 109 West 42d Street 
IANOS. 


janos tor Export 


Manufacturers can se- 
cure export connections 
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REYNOLDS, 


BOSTON 






by addressing 


“EXPORTER,” care MUSICAL COURIER 


CY MNOLI/A 


Displaces the Reed Organ ron Std 


SAME SIZE 





ropear 


CENTRE FOR 
MUSICAL ARTISTS. 


CHURCH ORGAN PIPES ONLY. 


ac0oreEess 


JOHN F. REYNOLDS, 


PROPRIETOR. 











Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


LISHED IS 


Miss CLARA BAUR, Directress. 





A Thorough Musical Education after the Methods of Foremost European Conservatories. | 





BRANCHES TAUGHT Students from the city and vicinity, as well as 
iia. Aine elles |e rean. Cabinet *os¢ from abr ad, can enter at any time during 
aps . ent. - — ; he Scnoot Year anp Summer Term 
Organ, Violin, V wy = ate, Cornet and other Your lies from a distance find a home in the | 
Orchestral Instruments Theory | f Music, m Conservatory Building, where they can ursue 
semble Playing, Elocution and Pt cal Culture; their .tudies under the supervision of the Direct 
also Modern Languages and Eng Literature — For catalowues. addrese 
Miss CLARA BAUR, 
Students are prepared for s ns in Sct 
and ( eges, in Church Ct and for the Stage Fourth and Lawrence Streeta, 
Com tr Uratori Cincinnati, Ohio. 





CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC AND OPERA ACADETIlY 
KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA, 


Berlin, W. (Germany), Steglitzerstrasse 19. 
DIRECTORS; Ph. Sct we Xaver Scharwe i. Golds« 
*RINCI TEACHERS O )EMY Dr. Goldse pennes ro Alfieri, Dr. Klee fold 
(st y of $ Julius Lieban, "iva, G aly Dehnicke act ng) st ivise R al Char 
singer Franz Betz. Pr a f th mservator F ote Ky : h. Scharwenka, P vee, 
Xaver Scharwenka, I mp« 4 al Court Pianist W. Be btn w. Leiphoiz, M. Bove Mahr, 
Miss Elisabeth Jeppe Zajic , Gruenberg, Mrs. Scharwenka-Stresow (vix Van Lier 


(cello); Grunicke (organ); Bo) H. Goldschmidt, Miss Lina Beck (singir FRAU ROSA SUCHER, 
Voca! and Musico- Dramatic Teacher. 


rospectus grat 


The Stern Conservatory of Music, 


FOUNDEO isso. 


22? Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonie), Berlin, S. W. 
Royal Protessor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 


CONSERVATORY : Development in all branches of music. OPERATIC anp DRAMATIC SCHOOI, 
Cemplete Training for the Stage. ORCHESTRAL SCHOOL (comprising all sole and all orches- 
tral instruments) SEMINARY: Sooo Jretaing for teachers CHORUS SCHOOL. ELE 
MENTARY PIANO AND VIOL IN SCHOOL 

Principal Teachers: HARMONY AND { Of posrrion —Proi. Ludwig Bussier, Mans Pfitzner, vret. 
8. E. Taubert. PIANO Emma Koch, Felix Dreyschock, Anton Poerster, Ernest Wy > Pref. 
Ernest Jedliczka, A. Papendick, Heinr. 
Guenther Preudenberg, Victor Hollaender, D. M. Lovett. 
Kempner, Frau Julie Moeller, Wiadyslaw Seid 
DRAMATIC CLaSS—Gmanuel Reicher, Felix Ehri. 
Dessau, Willy Nicking, W. Rampelmann. ‘CELLO 
Franz Poenitz. 


2) 


ation. 4to6 P.M 





Pfitzner, Gustay Pohl, A. Sormann, Prof. 
SI Ni iI Ne G 


EB. Taubert, 
Frau Prof. Selma Nicklass- 
- OPERATIC AND 
V {OL IN srot Gustav Hollaender, Bernhard 
Anton Hekking. HARP, HARMONIUM— 
ORGAN— Otto Dienel, Royal Music Director, etc 
Charges: from 125 Marks ( $30) up to 500 Marks ($120) Annually 
Prospectuses may be obtained ‘through the Censervatory. Pupils receive1 at any time. Consulta 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





A. B. CHASE 


PIANOS. 


Highest type of Artistic Instruments 
the singer, 


For the pianist, the teacher, 


the stu 





ident, the conservatory, the concert 
Factory at NORWALK, OHIO 
Rererence: The Editor-in-Chief of Tua Musicat Courier 
la ire r > ists’ Use 
THE NEW CHICAGO BORE. SCHE! e ar nstruments are the 
e arke at the lowest 
The Greatest Tone and Easiest Blowing Instru ; oi 
ment produced at the present age Cc. FISCHE!I ar and Banjos are 
knowr rt eller and low price 
ARTIS I xter c me y the 
50 . 
= " MO! - Ros 
MATE! I \ LIN AKERS hun 
vom or ire f er Spe ties, at WHOLESALE AND 
Guaranteed of Honor R 
rre ce hed. Exchange ¢ ed if 
rely sati 
es ML SiC Pt BL iSit R "AND IMPORT R. 
BESSON & Ct Ltd., |! ( i Pr e k of rted Sheet 
Band Instruments h “A known publishers of (-er 
Special Agent rrespondent and Rep tative f glar } e taly. Russia 
BUFFET Paris Evette & Schz \ Larg supply house for 
Renowned Reed Instrumer Mu Classified 
E. R TERSHAUSEN, Ber ste e . ser ‘ 
Flutes and Pic« . " at 
Mode Stradivarius Violin \ : hed he 
ment of D ' < D 
kK (AVER Vienna, Conserv ents ea v 
Reed rument re wt are 
al Importer f Genuine Italian Strings 


CARL FISCHER, 6 and 8 Fourth Ave., KEW YORK. 


Hazelton Brothers 


PIANOS. 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 


34 & 36 University Place, New York 


Germany. 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


a i gener ed 
Agency Founded 187 et n 
Dresden, w wns 
rg t t re 
ERMANN OLFF ; | 
° an 
| . 
Germany: Berlin am Flottwellstrasse 1 ~~ ae , 
Cable Adress: Musikwolff, Berlir 
' . 
_ ’ { 
n, far te rg ¥ 
Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar k Su “a 
monic Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscrip 
tion Concerts, Hamburg; the Be teir : 
Hall, Berlin Mapame ELSE MATHIS 
Sole representative of most of the Pia ‘ 
ing artists, viz.: Joachim, d’Albert, Staven “aa 
hagen, Mme. Carrefx Mile. Kleeberg 
Mile. Marcella Sembrich, Emil Goetz, the ogee manmeeneneemee 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager DRESDEN. 
of the American tours of Josef Hofmann First-class family Pension. Highly recommend 
Eugen d’Albert and Pablo de Sarasate d. Refit nd nfortable home. Chaperonage 
. by a ct vate Engl ish lady, with long experience 
Principal Agency for Music Teachers broad s thorough knowledge of German. Ad 
Apply for Catalogue. . Miss G _ FORD Werderstr 9 


Dresden 


© The Conservatory of Music, ~ 





COLOGNE-ON- = incipal 
PROF ESSOR 
Founded in “1350. DR. FR. WULLNER 












tion hours from 11 A. M. tol P.M 





The Conserva sing all solo anda s menta stru 
ments); second, V position Sch s 

The Vocal Schoo singing and (4 erat singir re 
is also a training sch on with these ibjects there a s 
for Italian, German, liter : 1g able playing a er musi 
singing. musical dictatio on, sight re ad ng, orchestral playing lu ig, & & 
ing staff consists of forty teachers 

Winter Term begins Septem! 7 16; Summer “ erm, Apr! Entran examination takes place 
on the same days at the College | olfstr asse 3-5 rhe yearly fees are 300 mark $75) for piano 
violin, viola, violoncello classes; 200 marks ($50) ‘fo or all the other orchestral instrun and 400 
marks ($100) for solo singing 

For full details apply to the Secretary. WOLPSTRASSE 3-5 COLOGNE, GERMANY 
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VAY EVERETT 
PIANOS... PIANOS. 


. 
Steinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component Unlimited Guaran ty. 


parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, » VERETT PIANO COMPA NY 
. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteeath Street. , 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, masasaarumeme, 
ee eee Factory : Albany, Wareham and Malden Sts., BOSTON. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY & SONS. 
St. Paull, Neve Rosen Strasse No. 20-24 HAMBURG, GERMANY. 
































WAREROOMS: 
NEW YORK, 141-143 Fifth Avenac. CINCINNATI, Fourth and Elm Streets. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
c - v c. 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. WICAGO, 200-206 Wabash Avene 


“ICTIMBALE* 











CHICAGO, ILL. U. S. A. 


BALTIMORE. 
: WASHINGTON. 
NEW YORK. 


THE CELEBRATED 


_ SOHMER vose 


Heads the List of the Highest Grade Pianos, and 











asenietes appeal to the most critical musical" taste. and 
| are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 
Are at present Mor Preterred by | any other make of piano offered to the public. 
the Most J 5 the Leading | Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
Popular and ae 52 Artists. | Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 
Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 
Write for explanatory literature. 


SOHMER & CO. Vose & Sons Piano Co., 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 


SOHMER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, Cor. 22d Street. 160 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


BLUMENBERG PRESS 214-218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 








